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THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


Reps Rap CBS 
for Encroaching 
on Spot Sales 


New York, Aug. 31—Columbia 
Broadcasting System yesterday 
dropped a veil of silence over a 
growing Red Skelton controversy. 

“L’Affair Skelton” began when 
Russel M. Seeds Co., Chicago, de- 
cided to air the comedian’s AM 
show for Norge on a local spot 
Seeds began working on a 
list which included more than 40 
stations—mostly in non-TV mar- 
kets. The show would have been 
transcribed and aired via platter. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


basis 


Sunkist Using 
Newspapers for 


Frozen Juice 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 29—-The Cal- 
ifornia Fruit Growers Exchange 
has begun a year-long $500,000 
promotion of the first pack of Cal- 
ifornia frozen orange juice to be 
sold nationally under its famed Sun- 
kist label. The campaign will use 
newspapers exclusively. 

The only previous consumer pro- 
motion of Sunkist frozen orange 
juice, outside a few selected areas, 
was in a test ad campaign in Utica, 
N. Y., for a six-week period begin- 
ning March 1 (AA, June 11). The 
introductory campaign for frozen 


lemon juice began May 15 and 
will run to Sept. 1. 
The lemon campaign includes 


(Continued on Page 57) 


Introduction of Colored Margarine 
Has Cut Butter Sales by 5% to 10% 


9-City Survey by AA 
Shows Almost No Effect 
in Many Neighborhoods 


By Bruce BRADWAY 

Cuicaco, Aug. 30—The appear- 
ance of colored margarine in the 
nation’s food stores has reduced 
butter sales by 5% to 10%, accord- 
ing to a cross-country check of 
food stores by AA correspondents. 

In lower income neighborhoods, 
butter sales may be off by as 
much as 30%, but in higher in- 
come neighborhoods colored mar- 
garine has not affected 
sales at all. 

The net effect of margarine on 
butter sales varies widely from 
city to city, according to the find- 
ings of AA reporters in San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., Dal- 
las, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, 


butter |, 


Washington and New York. 

Correspondents interviewed 
managers of ten food stores, se- 
lected at random, and asked them 
how current butter sales compare 
with volume several months ago, 
how current margarine sales com- 
pare with volume several months 
ago, how the introduction of col- 
ored oleo (where applicable) has 
affected sales of butter, what the 
prices are on the two products at 
the present time and whether 
sales of lard and other shorten- 
ings have been affected by colored 
oleo. 


e (Yellow margarine still is not 
legal in eight states—Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Montana, New York, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Washington and 
Wisconsin. In Pennsylvania, the 
governor last week signed a bill 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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\o wonder it shaves you 
so close so casily 
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Schick"20" 2332 
eben 


CANADIAN SERIES—This is the first in 

a series of four-color ads which Schick 

(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, will run in Ca- 

nadian magazines this fall in its most 

extensive pre-Christmas drive to date. 

Harold F. Stanfield Ltd., Toronto, is the 
agency. 


Plan Price Formula 
Test on Sales and 
Ad Overhead Costs 


WasHINGTON, AvuG. 29—Sixteen 
representative manufacturers who 
met with officials of the Office of 
Price Stabilization this week have 
been asked to “test” a proposed 
formula for adjusting prices to 
cover increased overhead costs, in- 
cluding sales, advertising and re- 
search. 

The formula, spelled out in ten- 
tative form in a proposed regula- 
tion “CPR 22X,” is supposed to en- 
able manufacturers to determine 
whether there has actually been 
any increase in their ratio of over- 
head to sales since mid-1950. and 
to make sufficient price adjustment 
to offset the increase. 

If successful, the formula will 
dispose of many of the administra- 
tive problems which OPS considers 
inherent in the so-called Capehart 

(Continued on Page 56) 


Scheideler, Beck & Werner Formed... 


Jones Releases All 
Accounts; Plans Suit 


Hopes to Set Precedent with $1,000,000 ‘Piracy’ Suit 
Against Former Execs; Most of Staff to New Agency 


New York, Aug. 31—Duane Jones, who, after being shaken loose 
from his agency, returned to fire his top executives and threat- 
ened this week to sue them for $1,000,000 for conspiracy, yesterday 
resigned his remaining accounts as of Sept. 30. 

He emphasized that he would retain his agency and would announce 
subsequent plans, probably after taking his deferred trip to Europe. 

Today he resigned Mennen Co.’s shave creams, Skin Bracer, talcum 
and hair oil; Mueller’s macaroni products; Marlin Firearms (rifles 
and blades); Tetley Tea; MclIlhenny Co. (Tabasco sauce); Bonomo 
Turkish Taffy and Kiwi shoe polish. These accounts total something 
less than $4,000,000 in billing, with Mennen equaling about one-half. 

The resignation, Jones said, was 
necessary because of the forma- 
tion of a new agency (see below) 
which would take 60 or more of 
his approximately 132 employes, 


Printing Plate 
Ration Creating 
Many Headaches 


New York, Aug. 30—Representa- 
tives of the advertising, printing 
and graphic arts industries who 
attended the meeting today at the 
Advertising Club sponsored by the 
National Assn. of Magazine Pub- 
lishers on the new procedure for 
obtaining printing plates set up by 


Joseph Scheideler 


Duane Jones 


) . and his top executives. He also 
Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 5 revealed that Joseph Scheideler, 
(AA, Aug. 27) left the meeting, who had resigned effective Aug. 
as one of the participants said, 24, and Paul Werner were dis- 
“sadder but not wiser men.” charged for cause, effective Sept 
Out of a welter of confusing dis- 15—or about five days after their 
cussion, however, several points new agency is to open. 
were clarified by Arch Crawford, The distinction between resigna- 
president of NAMP; Robert Apple- tion and “firing for cause” is ap- 
ton of the National Production Au- parently occasioned by the terms 
thority’s printing and publishing of the Duane Jones pension plan, 
(Continued on Page 56) (Continued on Page 53) 


Highlights of the Week’s News 


A new agency, a threatened $1,000,000 suit, release 
of remaining accounts, and a hassle over pen- 
sions are the latest developments in the Duane 
Jones case. And AA discusses the basic problem 

Page 1 and Page i2 


in an editorial............ 


Does a “substitute’ 


ain’t necessarily so 


product necessarily reduce 
sales of the article it substitutes for? A roundup 
on colored margarine and butter indicates it 
pawnanee Page 1 


year-to-date 


tail on 


is must reading for any advertising man. Page 47 
Basic principles are involved in the Colgate sales- 
men’s strike, which has spread to other plants 


network TV and radio billings, 
were reported last week. They are given in de- 


ER er eee Page 55 


There is a vague whisper of the formation of a 
non-TV city radio network in the battle which 
has broken out between radio representatives 
and CBS over the projected Red Skelton show 
5 seer re ....Page 1 

New TV models, price cuts are the hope of set 
manufacturers after a disastrous first half. 
But they still hope they can wind up the year 
with sales somewhere near last year’s record 

a iat badd ..Page 2 

Postmaster General Donaldson has a new one: 
Why give a break to third class mail, he asks 
the Senate, when much of it is thrown away 
without opening anyhow? ... 

How to prevent coupon frauds? Some interesting 
suggestions and the latest news on the startling 
New York situation are presented ...... Page 38 

Langley Keyes writes a scholarly, fascinating 

piece on reading levels in communication which 


Atom Bleach Inc. was on the unhappy end of the 
latest ad positioning error. The picture of this 
gruesome juxtaposition is shown on....Page 56 

Newest role for the TV glamor girl is Fay Emer- 
son, ad columnist. She will announce a new ad- 
vertising-editorial feature for Sunday newspa- 
pers next week 


Regular Features 
Ad Market Place . .40 Info for Advertisers 40 
Along Media Path . 41 In Washington ....18 
Coming Con- Mail Order Clinic . .51 


ventions. .... — | a 8 
Creative Man ... .48 Photo Review ..... 43 
Dept. Store Sales ...20 Production Man ...49 
EE haan wo 6% 12 Rough Proofs ......12 
Employe Relations .51 Salesense .......... 49 
Eye & Ear Dept. ...49 0 ee 52 


Getting Personal ...44 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Gruen Ad Director Will Form Own Agency 

CINCINNATI, Aug. 31—Bernard M. Kliman, ad director of Gruen 
Watch Co., will form his own agency, with headquarters ‘in New 
York and a Hollywood branch to handle TV, terminating his associa- 
tion with Gruen between now and Dec. 31. He will be joined by three 
associates and will announce the new agency’s name later. Mr. Kli- 
man told AA that he could not divulge the names of any accounts 
that the agency would handle, but said that his move “does not affect 
the handling of the Gruen account by McCann-Erickson.” 


Senate Crime Committee Gives TV Sponsor Rules 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 31—The Senate Crime Committee’s report today 
defended commercial TV broadcasts as a legitimate part of public 
hearings. However, the committee suggests a strict set of rules for 
TV sponsors. Among them: (1) sponsors must be approved by the 
committee; (2) no commercial announcements are to be made from 
the hearing room; (3) station breaks are to be limited to 10 seconds: 
(4) no commentary or commercial announcements are to take place 
during testimony; (5) commercial announcements at intermission 
should be limited to one minute; (6) there should not be any inter- 
ruption of network broadcasts for a commercial; (7) but networks 
may completely break broadcasts at any time for another program. 


Servel, BBDO Part; Six Bid for Account 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 31—Servel Inc. and Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York, have severed agency-client relationships, BBDO 
announced today. Servel has invited about six agencies to submit 
presentations and will name a new agency “shortly after Labor Day,” 
R. J. Canniff, Servel’s director of advertising, told AA. Mr. Canniff also 
said that he is resigning from Servel, effective Sept. 1, and has no 
plans for the immediate future. 

(Additional News Flashes on Page 57) 
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TV Set Makers Show New Models, Cut 
Prices and Prepare for Big Season 


Cuicaco, Aug. 29—The nation’s 
TV set manufacturers broke out 
in a rash of new models and price 
cuts during the month of August, 
in preparation for the peak selling 
season that will start—they hope— 
shortly after Labor Day. 

Indications are that most manu- 
facturers will schedule extensive 
advertising campaigns this fall, not 
only to promote new models but 
also to move the still big inven- 
tories that have glutted ware- 
houses ever since late spring and 
early summer 

Newspaper ad linage for TV sets 
during July was 50% less than 
linage carried in July, 1950, ac- 
cording to the latest Neustadt re- 
port in Retailing Daily based on 
advertising of all stores in all pa- 


pers of nine important cities. 

Several manufacturers have col- 
lected large amounts of money in 
their cooperative dealer advertis- 
ing accounts, because of the cut- 
backs in advertising during the 
summer months, and may be 
looked for to spend considerable 
sums this fall, particularly at the 
dealer level. 


e RCA Victor heralded the intro- 
duction of ten new models by an- 
nouncing price cuts—for a limited 
time only—on nine of the TV sets 
in its present line. Effective Sept. 
1, the reductions range from $30 
on a 17” table model to $150 on a 
big 19” console combination. 
Every major market in the 
country will carry 2,100- line 


announcing the 
16, Sept. 20 


newspaper ads 
price cuts on Sept. 


Sentinel $50 and up on present models 
***Sylvania . $30-$90 on present models 
*Arvin also cut prices $20-$50 about two months 


and Oct. 1, and the RCA Victor ad 40 


in Life on Sept. 24 also will fea- 
ture the reduced price receivers. 

Cooperative advertising for the 
new models will include radio and 
TV spots, car cards in all major 
markets and newspaper ads rang- 
ing in size from 140 to 1,200 lines. 

Considerable radio time on the 
company’s five nighttime network 
programs also will be devoted to 
plugging the price cuts. J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, is the 
agency. 


e Other TV set manufacturers in- 
troducing new models and also an- 
nouncing price reductions of vary- 


ing amounts on either old or new | 


models include: 


Admiral $20-$30 on new 17” models 
“Arvin $50-$60 on present mocels 

CBS-Columbia $30-$100 on present models 
**General Electric . $20-$100 on present models 

Hoffman $70-$80 on present models 


Hallicrafters $20-$50 on 3 present models 
Motorola . $50-$100 on new models 
Philco $10-$50 on present models 


Almost 


seven new models and kept 11 of 
its present line. No price reduc- 
: tions were announced, but the 
company did offer its dealers four 
special “deals” between now and 

Sept. 30 as an added incentive. 

' Five additional manufacturers 
who have announced new models, 
but on which no price comparison 

fs 9 : 23 


FOR NEW FOOD PRODUCT 


WITH NO DISTRIBUTION... 


KDK Action! 


To promote a new food product with 
practically no distribution, an advertiser 
used a single half-hour late-night program 
on KDKA. Listeners were asked to tele- 
phone a special number or send their order 
to the station. Result: almost 1,000 orders 
for a total of more than $8,000, with a program 


time-cost of only $180. 


This is typical KDKAction ... the kind of 
action documented in a revealing booklet 
titled "6 Case Histories.” If you haven't 


DKA 


Free & Peters. 


reviewed this booklet for tips on how to 
build your sales in the tri-state Pittsburgh 
market-area, get a copy from KDKA or 


PITTSBURGH 


50,000 WATTS NBC AFFILIATE 


Westinghouse Radio Stations Inc 


Serving 25 Million 


WBZ - WBZA - WOWO - KEX - KYW - KDKA + WBZ-TV 
National Representatives, Free & Peters, except for WBZ-TV; for WBZ-TV, NBC Spot Sales 
RADIO —America’s Great Advertising Medium 


**GE cut prices on its present line, but has not 
announced any new models as yet. 

***Sylvania will not announce its new line until 
early in September. 

At least one large set manufac- 
turer—Zenith—has definitely 
stated that it does not contemplate 
any price cuts, either on present or 
on new models. Zenith is expected 


to unveil its latest models right 
after Labor Day. 
Scott Radio Laboratories also 


told AA that prices on Scott tele- 
jvision sets “definitely won't 
| change.” The company introduced 
four new models in July, one of 
them a 24” Chippendale TV-radio- 
| phonograph combination console 
| priced at $1,495. 

John Meck Industries, which 
has not brought out any new mod- 
els as yet, does not contemplate 
|} any price cuts in its present line. 
| 
@ On Aug. 5 DuMont reduced cost 
prices (but not list prices) ap- 
proximately 33% on three of its 
| present models which it plans to 
| discontinue. Three days later the 
| company rescinded the price cuts, 
stating that the “desired movement 
of goods had been obtained 

through the reductions.” 

Stewart - Warner brought 


out 


ata are available, are Belmont 
(Raytheon), Crosley, Tele-King, 
Trav-Ler and Westinghouse. 


Individual instances of price 


Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 


cutting on TV sets by retailers 
continue to crop up. Vim Radio & 
Sporting Goods Stores, New York, 
two weeks ago advertised two Ze- 
nith sets at “40% off and 46% 
off.” One was a 19” round screen 
console, down from $499.95 to 
$299.95; the other was a 16” open 
face round screen console, reduced 
from $369.95 to $199.95. 

And in Richmond, Va., one deal- 
er (through a special distributor 
arrangement, it was reported) of- 
fered a $100 trade-in allowance on 
the purchase of a $369.95 Zenith 
set. 

Late last week the Office of 
Price Stabilization set retail ceil- 
ing prices on television (and ra- 
dio) sets manufactured by Cape- 
hart, DuMont, Philco and Zenith. 
Each of the manufacturers had re- 
quested the OPS to set the ceil- 
ings. 


Direct Mail Volume Up 


The dollar volume of direct mail 
advertising in the U. S. threugh 
July of this year is up 14% over 
the corresponding 1950 figure. So 
far $604,711,851 has been invested 
for direct mail, according to the 
Direct Mail Advertising Assn. 


More TV Sets in Chicago 

On July 31 there were 949,793 
TV receivers in use in the Chicago 
area, an increase of 11,828 over the 
previous month, and 381,730 over 
July 31, 1950, according to ‘he 
Electric Assn. 


Form Randall-Perry Agency 

James W. E. Randall and Robert 
M. Perry have dissolved their agen- 
cy partnership with Newsome W. 
Gay and have formed their own 
agency partnership, Randall-Per- 
ry, in the Employers Insurance 
Bldg., Dallas. 


“This is the size 


we grow for the 


Growing Greensboro Market!" 


SALES CURVES are hitting new peaks in the Growing Greens- 
boro Market in North Carolina—leading state of the 12 South- 


ern states east of the Mississippi River. 


Here, in this rich and 


productive 12-county area that makes up the Growing Greens- 
boro Market, 670,141 people—comprising 1/6 of North Caro- 
lina’s population—spend over $422-million for retail goods 
annually—nearly 1/5 of the state’s retail sales! You can reach 


this 
NEWS and RECORD... 


dium with d. 


The only 


important Southern market with the GREENSBORO 


t coverage in the Greensboro 


12-County ABC Market, and with selling influence 
in over half of North Carolina! 


Figures from VU. S. Census of Business—1948 


Greensboro — 
News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA \. y 
Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. . 
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What a whale of a difierence a “green thumb” makes 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising « New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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Donaldson Says Planned 30% Postal Rate 
Hike for Publications Is Not Adequate 


WasHINGTON, Aug. 28— Post- 
master General Jesse Donaldson 
nas branded the Senate postal 
committee's plan for a 30% hike 
in rates on publications “unre- 
alistic” and “inadequate.” 

Noting that more than six bil- 
lion pieces of second class mail 
brought the department only 
$41,280,000 in 1950, he pointed out 
that the net increase in revenue 
would not be more than $11,000,- 
000 toward “a loss of approxima- 
tely $200,000,000 a year.” 

“It is firmly believed,” he wrote 


22 MONUMENT SQUARE 
PORTLAND. MAINE 


Sen. Olin C. Johnston (D., S.C.), 
chairman of the postal group, 
“that the department's recommen- 
dation last February of a 100% 
increase in rates for second class 
matter, to be accomplished by in- 
creases of 50%, 25% and 25% 
spread over a period of three 
years, represents the minimum 
increases which can be justified.” 


e Elsewhere in his letter, he ex- 
pressed doubt that the commit- 
tee’s plan for l'e¢ rates on direct 
mail advertising 
any worth while revision of rates.” 

He contended that the deficit 
from nearly 10% billion pieces of 
third class is $136,000,000. 

“One of the most frequent com- 
plaints made by business men and 
the general public is the receipt 
of unwanted circulars and other 


advertising matter in large quan- | 
tities, which clutter up their mail! 


“accomplishes | 


boxes and is regarded by them as 
an economic waste, as much of 
this matter is thrown away with- 
out being opened,” Mr. Donaldson 
wrote. “Obviously the preferen- 
tial rates which such matter 
would continue to enjoy under S. 
1046 would not afford any relief 
from the conditions complained 
of.” 


e Asked to comment on the $400,- 
000,000 rate bill reported by the 
committee, he took special ex- 
ception to the provision exempt- 
ing non-profit religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor, fraternal, tem- 
perance and veterans’ organiza- 
tions and service clubs from in- 
creases in second and third class 
rates. 

In addition to encouraging ad- 
ditional amounts of low revenue 
mail, these provisions would com- 
plicate administration of the pos- 
tal laws and regulations, he pro- 
tested. 

He was sharp in protesting the 


plan to give non-profit groups a 
preferential third class rate, the 
first time that an effort has been 
made to subdivide direct mail 
matter. He said he had left the 
committee meeting Aug. 2 under 
the impression that members 
agreed to eliminate this provision. 


a Mr. Donaldson ignored the plan 
for a 4¢ rate on the first ounce of 
first class, and for 8¢ air mail and 
5¢ airmail postcards, increases 
sponsored by committee members 
to raise $217,000,000. 

He criticized provisions of the 
bill which would scale down in- 
creases in catalog and parcel post 
rates, which are to be effective 
Oct. 1 under an order approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

He lashed out at a provision of 
the bill declaring “the order of the 
Postmaster General curtailing de- 
livery and other essential postal 
services, is hereby rescinded. 


s “There is no money included in 
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DAILY ENQUIRER 


1941 42 430 4445 
Source: A.B. Publishers’ 
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Combined City and Retail Trading 
Zone Circulation 


DAILY 
ENQUIRER 
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STAR 
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Statements, March 31 of each year 
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CINCINNATI 


READS THE 
CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


| 


Judge these figures. More and more and 
more. ..Cincinnati is a morning-news paper 
town! Today, the Daily Enquirer has 


the largest combined 


city and retail 


trading zone circulation of any Cin- 


cinnati daily. 


Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc. 
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the appropriation for the Posé 
Office Department for the cur- 
rent fiscal year for the restor- 
ation of service,” Mr. Donaldson 
wrote. “In the event Section 12 of 
S. 1046 becomes law, it would be 
ineffective until and unless money 
was appropriated for the restor- 
ation of service.” 

Considering the probability of 
a pay hike for postal workers, he 
estimated that nearly $400,000,000 
in special appropriations would 
be needed to cover the cost of in- 
| creased salaries, and the cost of 
| restoring two-a-day deliveries. 
| He insisted there is no need for 
| two-a-day deliveries in residen- 
tial sections. 


IGA Members Urged 
to Fight Monopoly 


| in Food Retailing 
| New York, Aug. 30—More than 
| 3,000 members of the Indepen- 
| dent Grocers’ Alliance of Ameri- 
ca, meeting here this week in con- 
| vention to celebrate IGA’s 25th an- 
|niversary (AA, Aug. 27), were 
| urged by J. Frank Grimes, founder 
and president, to make an active 
fight against monopoly in the re- 
| tail food field. 

“In the early months of 1951,” 
| Mr. Grimes said, “big business in 
| food retailing reached 42.6% of 
| the total volume of foods sold 
|} through retail stores. More than 
| 250,000 small stores accounted for 
| less than 19% of the total. 

“Monopoly is still improving its 
position,” he said, “despite laws 
supposed to control it, and small 
business is continuing to weaken. 
This condition, unless quickly cor- 
rected, promises to break out in- 
to issues that may prove serious 
threats to the future stability of 
our entire nation. 

“Between the ‘very smalls’ and 
the ‘bigs’ are a determined group 
|of independent community stores 
lthat are now fighting fire with 
fire, and these now account for 
about 38% of the business.” 

Mr. Grimes urged independent 
grocers to take a page from labor 
{and agriculture and organize in 
| the battle for survival. 


s U.S. Attorney General J. How- 
ard McGrath told the convention 
| that the government will preserve 
small business. He cited his own 
|and other reports to Congress as 
indicating the government’s de- 
sire that defense contracts be 
spread out so small business can 
be preserved. 

The convention was highlighted 
by an historical pageant and spe- 
cial variety entertainment. More 
than 150 manufacturers and sup- 
pliers exhibited their products and 
services at the meeting. 

The organization of independent 
grocers was founded in 1926. Its 
membership today includes about 
10,000 fully and semi-affiliated 
stores doing an annual business of 
almost $2 billion. 


GE Appoints G. B. Park 


George B. Park has been named 
to the newly created post of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
manager of General Electric Co.’s 
marketing services division in 
Schenectady. Previously, Mr. Park 
was assistant to the marketing v.p. 


Specialists on 
DIE CUTTING 
and MOUNTING 


SERVICE BINDERY 
CO. Ine. ond subsidiary 
SERVICE MOUNTING 
& FINISHING CO. 
2241 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicage 16 
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depends on 
NET results! 


 & 
Ww Radio reaches 98% of the West’s 


millions ...and you'll sell more of them for 
less money on NBC Pacific Coast Network! 


It’s an old sales axiom—and a true one: the more 
prospects you hit with your sales story— the more 
sales you'll make! 

That’s why smart merchandisers continue to 
bank on Radio when they’ve got a product with 
mass appeal. Solid sales results prove time and 
again there’s no faster...more economical. ..or 
more effective sales medium. 

And to reach the buying masses in the Far 
West, you can’t beat NBC Pacific Coast Network. 
This network alone reaches 83.5% of all radio 
homes in Washington, Oregon and California. 

No other medium delivers such sales impact. 
And no other medium costs you so little! 

Investigate the choice times eyailable on 
NBC Pacific Coast Network. Cost per thousand is 
down 22% for nighttime, compared with 1944... 
daytime is down 39%!* For complete details, 
consult your nearest NBC Sales Office today. | 


*NBC rates were reduced 10% on July 1, 1951—now a better than ever buy! 


f SN WESTERN NETWORK 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
HOLLYWOOD « SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO « NEW YORK 


A Division of Radio Corporation of America 
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‘Apartment Life’ to Debut 


Apartment Life, a monthly mag- 


azine for New York City apart- 
ment dwellers, will appear on 
newsstands Sept. 24. In addition 


to 10,000 copies to newsstands, sev- 
eral thousand will be distributed 
by controlled circulation to busi- 
ness and professional people and 
government agencies. The one-time 
b&w page rate is $250, with fre- 
quency discounts offered by the 
publisher, Apartment Hunters 
Guide, 545 5th Ave., New York 17 


Norton Appoints R. E. Yule 
Norton Co. of Canada, Hamilton, 
Ont., abrasive products manutac- 
turer, has named R. E. Yule east- 
ern Ontario sales manager, with 
headquarters in Peterborough. 


_#) - 
4~? Save with $1.00 art 
Sy, $1 buys the prestige of top 
agency art for your ad under our 
| Fi tion plan. Select from 4000 
Y subjects, pay only $1 for those you use 
Recognized agencies, Natl. Ad Mgrs 
t hure, “use” agreement 


write for free bro 
STIVERS STUDIO 


67 MAIN ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF 


Big Drive Backs 
Reintroduction of 
Saraka in Tablets 


Montc arr, N. J., Aug. 28—Un- 
ion Pharmaceutical Co. will break 
a new campaign late in September 
in 75 to 100 daily newspapers and 
The Saturday Evening Post to run 
through November for its Saraka 
tablets, a laxative. Radio spots 
and drug papers also will be used. 
Abbott Kimball Co. is the agency. 

Marketed since 1931, and said 
to be one of the first nationally 
advertised bulk laxatives, Saraka 
is being reintroduced in _ tablet 
form. The new tablets are said to 
retain the basic action that has 
kept the original product a pre- 
scription item with physicians and 
as a staple over-the-counter item 
for retail druggists for 20 years. 
(To allow the production of a com- 
pressed tablet, the manufacturer 
sodium caroxy-methylcel- 
lulose has been added to the bas- 


says, 


sorin and cortex frangula of the 
granule bulk.) 

Advertising to the drug trade 
broke today in Drug Topics. News- 
paper ads will be used in all ma- 
jor markets the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Nancy Sasser’s Buy-Lines 
also will be used in newspapers 
and in the SEP. Arrangements are 
now being made for radio spots, 
AA was told. 

Special introductory deals are 
being offered to retail druggists, 
and point of sale material will be 
supplied druggists for store dis- 
play when the advertising breaks 


Russell to Atherton Agency 

F. C. Russell Co. of Canada, To- 
ronto manufacturer of all metal 
combination windows, has ap- 
pointed Atherton & Currier as its 
agency. 


Saul Bass Joins FC&B 

Saul Bass, formerly art director 
of Buchanan & Co., has joined the 
Los Angeles staff of Foote, Cone 
& Belding as art director 


65.5% 
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OPS Ofticial Explains Ad Advantages to 
Wholesalers Under Price Law Amendment 


New York, Aug. 28—A new or- 
der which will permit certain ad- 
vertising and promotion expenses 
to be reflected in the pricing of 
owned or controlled brands of gro- 
cery items, contained in amend- 
ment 6 to the wholesale grocery 
Ceiling Price Regulation 14, effec- 
tive Sept. 1, was cited today by 
James G. Lyons, OPS regional di- 
rector for New York and northern 
New Jersey, as meriting special at- 
tention by wholesale grocers and 
advertising executives. 

“This is a matter of wide inter- 
advertising agencies, the 
press, radio and other media cen- 
tered here,” he said, “as well as to 
wholesalers and small processors 
engaged in promoting and packing 
branded goods.” 


est to 


e Mr. Lyons stressed that the 
wholesaler electing to price under 
the new amendment must file the 


An extremely able but sensitive gent is the Circulation Manager of 
The San Francisco Call-Bulletin. Right now he's depressed. Feels he has fallen 
down on his job. Our C. M. is ashamed of himself! He has just discovered 
The Call-Bulletin has only one subscriber in Etna, Siskiyou county, California. 
Etna is about 315 miles north of San Francisco. It’s just about as close to San 
Francisco as Columbus, Ohio is to Chicago. It's a thriving little town with a 
population of 644, and some of the other San Francisco newspapers beat us all 
to pieces in Etna. They also give The Call-Bulletin a licking, circulation-wise, 
in other remote sections of northern California. 


That's right. The Call-Bulletin’s national Reps—Moloney, Regan & 


Schmitt—love The Call-Bulletin’s Circulation Manager. 
That's because The Call-Bulletin has the circulation where it counts. 


Like a brother! 
Concen- 


trated circulation. Circulation concentrated in the city of San Francisco and in 
the prosperous West Bay suburbs of Marin and San Mateo counties. And the 
boys at M. R. & S. are equally fond of The Call-Bulletin’s Editor for turning 
out a lively, alert newspaper that wins readers and influences purchasers. 


Remember: San Francisco has four good daily newspapers. 


Call-Bulletin can do the best job for you. 


of the parcel deliveries from San 


Francisco stores are made in the city of San 


Francisco. 67.0% 


88.8% 
Francisco stores are made 


major market: San Francisco & the West Bay 
suburbs of Marin and San Mateo counties. 
79.1% of The Call-Bulletin’s circulation is 
in this expanded San Francisco market. 


of The Call-Bulletin's 
circulation is in the city of San Francisco. 
of the parcel deliveries from San 


in the expanded 


But The 


fia eB 


San Francisco's Friendly Newspaper 


required application with OPS in 
Washington 

In announcing the new provi- 
sion in Washington, OPS pointed 
out that “generally a wholesaler 
with an owned or exclusively con- 
trolled brand purchases goods in 
carload lots and advertises his 
brand in newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision, magazines, etc., and with 
direct promotional aids to his re- 
tail trade. In many cases, labeling, 
specialized sales effort, etc., is re- 
quired. These wholesalers should 
be permitted to recoup part or all 
of this expense in their selling 
price.” 

The new amendment would per- 
mit recapture of these costs by in- 
cluding them in the net cost of the 
commodities before figuring the 
markups provided by the regula- 
tion. However, the amendment sets 
certain limitations and _ stipula- 
tions. 

The amount of advertising and 
promotion expense which 
may be added to net cost is limited 
to not more than 5%. Also, if such 
expense is less than 1'2%, it can- 
not be added to net cost. 


sales 


es To apply the adjustments, the 
wholesaler must be able to show 
that the sales of his owned or ex- 
clusively controlled brand repre- 
sent at least 10% of his total vol- 
ume of sales of commodities cov- 
ered by the regulation. Moreover, 
he must reduce the net cost of oth- 
er brands he handles of the same 
commodity, grade and quality by 
the same percentage that he adds 
to the net cost of his own, the OPS 
points out 

When the wholesaler has filed 
his application in Washington, he 
may put the authorized ceiling 
price adjustments in effect until 
his application is accepted or re- 
jected by OPS. 

The new amendment also con- 
tains a provision recognizing the 
trade practice of certain “service 
wholesalers” who not only distrib- 
ute their own brands but sell them 
with their cash and carry depart- 
ments at the same price. 

These “service wholesalers,” the 
regulation says, may continue such 
practice if they can establish that 
they continuously did business in 
such a manner during the calendar 
year 1950, and if they receive spe- 
cific written authority from the di- 
rector of OPS. 


Orange Crush Names Marshall 

Vern Marshall has been ap- 
pointed special representative in 
charge of Orange Crush sales in 
the Chicago metropolitan area. He 
will work closely with Old Colony 
Bottling Co., which has the Orange 
Crush franchise there. 


‘M.].B. Show’ Syndicated 

The “M.J.B. Show,” St. Louis 
disk jockey program, is being syn- 
dicated for 25 stations in the West 
and Midwest by Frankel & Price, 
St. Louis, subsidiary of Hawthorn 
Advertising Agency. 


Elects Loyal Phillips 

Loyal Phillips, who recently was 
named general manager of the In- 
dependent, St. Petersburg, Fla., has 
been elected treasurer of the par- 
ent Independent Inc 


DVERTISERS | 
AGENTS © CLIENTS | 


The continuous hazards of LIBEL, Invasion 
of Privacy, Plagiarism, Piracy and Viola- 
tion of Copyright — ali are EFFECTIVELY 
INSURED by our UNIQUE cover which takes 
the sting out of these claims — and its 
cost is almost nominal! 


WRITE FOR DETAIL 


AW 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANC 


RATE 


CORPORATION 


Insurance Eachange Kansas City .Mo 
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Bulletin [Ta 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Evening and Sunday 


ant aaa 


ADVERTISING Orrices: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets * New York, 285 Madison Avenue 
National Advertising Representatives: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company * Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢* Atlanta * Los Angeles 
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Drenthe Joins Hudgins 
Louis L. Drenthe, formerly in 


charge of sales in Chicago for < 
Booth Fisheries Corp., has re- ee ear 

signed to join Hudgins Fish Co., Z 

West Palm Beach, Fla., as sales yi : \ 
manager / ie » 


Joins Cleveland Graphite 

John F. Moriarty, formerly with 
B. F. Goodrich Co., has joined 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. as 
sales promotion manager of its re- 
placement sales division. 


zoe 


CHOUS 


NEWSPAPER 
CLIPPINGS 


from 2000 daily and weekly news- 
papers in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
lowa, North and South Dakota, 
Mont and Nebraska. We can 
give you complete coverage on 
ANY SUBJECT, news or advertis- 
ing. Write for details. 


SCHOOL OPENING DRIVE—Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J., is running four- 

color spreads like this in Collier's, Life and The Saturday Evening Post to coincide 

with the opening of the school year. It is the most extensive color ad campoign 

the pen manufacturer ever has scheduled and is placed through Aitkin-Kynett, 
Philadelphia. 


Simoniz Co. Names Rager Luckoff Gets Bank Account 


J. N. Rager has been named United Savings Bank, Detroit, 
assistant ad manager of Simoniz has appointed Luckoff, Wayburn 


Western Press Clipping Exchange 
Established 1900 
1022 Lumber Exck. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Co., Chicago. & Frankel as its agency. 


MAXWELL V. MILLER 

New York, Aug. 29—Maxwell V. 
Miller, 62, president of Royal 
Typewriter Co., died of a heart 
attack at the Winged Foot Golf 
Club in nearby Mamaroneck yes- 
terday. 

Born in Quebec Province, Can- 
ada, Mr. Miller grew up in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and when a young 
man went to work for a typewriter 
company. He joined Royal 30 years 
ago as a salesman, and subsequent- 
ly became district manager in 
Pittsburgh, v.p. a few years later, 
and then president of the company 
in 1946. 


THOMAS FERGUSON 


MANCHESTER, CONN., Aug. 30—_ 
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Reps Rap CBS 
for Encroaching 
on Spot Sales 


(Continued from Page 1) 

CBS executives are understood 
to have reached a decision on their 
official attitude toward charges 
now brought by radio station rep- 
resentatives that the network is 
encroaching upon normal national 
spot revenue. However, they do not 
intend to make any announcement 
until next Wednesday. 


Thomas Ferguson, 81, publisher of | 


the Manchester Herald, died last 
night after a short illness. 

He began work with the Herald 
as a printer’s devil 60 years ago. 
Later he became mechanical su- 
perintendent, then city editor, and 
in 1924 took over management of 
the paper. His son, Ronald, is man- 
aging editor of the paper. 


Pete and Joe, WV JR's 
western and folk song enter- 
tainers, sing the praises of 
Farm Crest Bakeries 

9:45 to 10:00 A, M. Monday 
through Friday. 


50,000 WA 
CLEAR CHANNEL 
ces 


the 

GREAT VOICE 
of the 

GREAT LAKES 


Here's convincing proof that WJR's great listening audience is an active, responsive one. Recently, 
on their morning show, Pete and Joe offered their many listeners a copy of a verse. With only 
eight announcements, WJR received 10,827 requests from 18 states and Canada. This amazing 
response gives you added proof of WJR's intensive penetration of a large prosperous area, 
and every indication that your advertising message over WJR produces high-powered action. 


Remember . . . first they listen. . . then they buy! 


> e ++» of product sales! 


responsive listeners 
make 
responsive buyers 


Here's another sweet song 


Represented Nationally by Edword Petry & Company 


e CBS entered the act with a pitch 
to the effect that the network could 
handle the Skelton show on a net- 
work basis economically. 

When the National Assn. of Ra- 
dio-Television Station Representa- 
tives got wind of the CBS offer, 
Murray Grabhorn, managing di- 
rector of the group, sent members 
the following telegram: 

“This office just learned of new 
effort on part of network to en- 
croach upon normal national spot 
revenue. Norge through Russel 
Seeds planned half-hour national 
spot campaign 39 weeks beginning 
October featuring Red Skelton in 
40 some odd non-TV cities. 

“CBS now making counterpro- 
posal offering to take this business 
on a network basis and suggesting 
to stations they accept it on the 
line with cued in cut-in commer- 
cials at no cut-in charge, or—and 
get this—they offer the full show 
with commercials and entire pro- 
gram on tape to be played locally 
at identical network time on net- 
work basis. 


es “A number of stations have al- 
ready replied to network wire 
agreeing to accept business on the 
line but refusing to waive cut-in 
charge or agreeing to accept pro- 
gram on tape providing national 
spot rates apply. Believe this is 
the fairest basis which you may 
wish to discuss with any stations 
represented by you involved in 
CBS-Norge list. [Signed] Murray 
Grabhorn.” 

Mr. Grabhorn charged further 
that most of the stations involved 
are in non-TV cities and thus are 
the “stations most unfairly af- 
fected by the recent network rate 
cut, which applied to all stations 
regardless of TV competition or the 
lack of it...” making the “net- 
work request for clearance by 
these stations on a national basis 
all the more preposterous.” 


e The stations are not overjoyed at 
the thought of carrying the show 
on CBS’ terms. Thus far, about 18 
of the 40-odd stations have ob- 
jected to the network proposal. 
They feel that they are entitled to 
the cut-in fee if they take the show 
on the line or else the national 
spot rate for the time slot if the 
show arrives on tape. 

A spokesman for Russel Seeds 
told AA that the agency and client 
see no reason for taking sides in 
the controversy between the rep- 
resentatives and CBS. He indi- 
cated that, as buyers of time, Seeds 
and Norge would listen to compe- 
titive solicitations but reserve the 
right to buy media as they see fit. 

Seeds, incidentally, has tenta- 
tively scheduled stations in at least 
six markets in which CBS does not 
have a local affiliate 


Announce Spiegel! Contest 

The use for one week of a 21- 
passenger DC-3 plane, complete 
with crew, and $1,500 cash, will be 
first prize in the current $50,000 
Spiegel Goodwill Contest. The 
winner and his guests will be 
flown anywhere inside the US., 
up to 5,000 miles. Contestants must 
complete the sentence, “I like to 
shop from a Spiegel catalog be- 
cause ... ” and enclose catalog 
| order. 
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is proud to announce 


This Week 


MAGAZINTFI 


that four more great newspapers are joining its 


distinguished group: 


: The Charlotte Observer" 
| The (Jacksonville) Florida Times-Union* 
The Houston Post’ 
The Salt Lake Tribune™ e 


*As of January 6th, 1952 " 
**As of February !Oth, 1952 
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The Baltimore Sunday Sun 
The Birmingham News 
The Boston Herald 
The Charlotte Observer 
The Chicago Daily News 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 

@ Cleveland Plain Dealer 
The Dallas Morning News 
Des Moines Sunday Register 
The Detroit News 
The Houston Post 


The Indianapolis Star 
The Jacksonville Florida Times-Union 
Los Angeles Times 
The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Miami Sunday News 
The Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
The Times-Picayune - 
New Orleans States 
New York Herald Tribune 
The Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 


The Phoenix Republic 
The Pittsburgh Press 
Portland Oregon Journal 


The Providence Sunday Journal \. 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 


The Salt Lake Tribune 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
San Francisco Chronicle 


The Spokane Spokesman-Review 


The Washington Sunday Star 


‘This Week a 
i 5 pe 
" sy a 
This Week The National Sunday Magazine 
31 GREAT NEWSPAPERS WILL DISTRIBUTE IT | 
In 1952 < OVER 10 MILLION FAMILIES WILL GET IT | : nts 
OVER 23 MILLION PEOPLE WILL READ IT ; 


PENETRATION *© POWER «¢ PROFICIENCY ; 
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at About the] 


For your information, we publish herewith a few 
typical and unsolicited comments we have received: 


pt 


eer nt a 


Important Food Advertiser 
You've helped bring us to our senses on the 


importance of continuity —” 


Midwest Media Man 

“Thanks for the opportunity you've created with 
your continuity plan to review the whole subject 
of repetition and continuity with our clients—” 


Agency Executive 

** The first and still the best formula for advertising 
success is keeping at it month after month. You 
have given us an opportunity to implement that 


formula.” 


Publisher of Women’s Service Magazine 
ae . . . . 
The idea is sensational—wish we had thought 


|, 


Soap Executive 
“This is genuine evidence that publishers under- 


stand something of our problems—~ 


Competitor to Account Executive 

Q: “What do you think of the Good Housekeeping 
gadget?” 

A: “It’s not a gadget—it’s the newest and most 
constructive sales idea that’s come along in years 
—you had better get aboard or think up a better 


plan.” 


Agency Executive 

** Congratulations on your new rate card—not the 
increase of course—but the discount on the so- 
called ‘slow’ months — I think this will do much 
to promote frequency, which is so important to 


all advertisers.” 


Space Buyer 


6“ e — ° — -_ > 
It will mean a lot of figuring—but it’s fine!” 


“e 
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ood Housekeeping 
Continuity Plan ‘’? 


: The Incentive Continuity Plan | 


To encourage better continuity in advertising, Good Housekeeping has 

recently introduced a continuity plan for 1952. 

Recognizing that readership in the non-continuity months of January, 
, February, July and August varies as little as 1% from other months, 
and facing the fact that advertisers (unwarranted for many) interrupt | 
their continuity by staying out of those months, Good Housekeeping 
offers a 714% discount in those months in the firm belief that it will 

help our advertisers maintain aggressive throughout-the-year selling. 


Thus if advertisers help us level out our manufacturing costs, we 


Se 


will share the benefits by helping to sell more by calling more on our 


nearly 10,000,000 customers and prospects; reaching them with your 


sales story 12 times instead of 8 or, as in some sad cases, only 4 


times in a whole year. 


{ The advertiser wise enough to adopt this incentive plan of repetition 
in selling to women—always the majority of his customers and usually 
the majority of his stockholders—will begin to dominate his market, 


will insure his product's place against the competition. 


Good Housekeeping 


The Homemaker’s Bureau of Standards 
8th Avenue at 57th Street 
New York 


cant OR, RruND oO 
F Ganertncd by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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We give this seal to no one—the 
' product that has it, earns it. 
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How Solid Is an Agency Structure? 


Early last week Duane Jones, back in the saddle of the agency 
that bears his name, but faced with the loss of 50% or more of the 
agency's volume, sent a long telegram to a number of editors and 
publishers in the advertising field. 

Details of the Duane Jones “revolution” and “counter-revolution” 
are given in the complete news story in this issue. We pass no judg- 
Ment on the facts of this particular case, but it is easy to sympathize 
With a man who has built up a large and presumably profitable bus- 
imess, and then sees much of it disappearing before his eyes. 

If there has been a conspiracy to deprive him of his business, as Mr. 
Jones charges, then by actively fighting back Mr. Jones is performing 
a useful service for the entire advertising field. 

Entirely aside from the Jones case, however, the current situation 
faises a point of ethics and morality which has disturbed the adver- 
tising business, and individual advertising men, for decades. 

We know, as every one else knows who has had even the slightest 
Gonnection with the advertising agency business, that it is by no 
means unusual for one or more members of the staff of one advertis- 
img agency to achieve the kind of status with one or more of the cli- 
@mis they serve which enables them to take accounts with them when 
they leave—either to join another agency or to set up a new one of 
their own. In fact, the practice is so usual that it is difficult to find an 
advertising agency which has not, in a sense, grown out of some 
other agency. Accounts from the previous agency are not always 
directly involved, but it seems fair to say that they are involved more 
times than not. 

On the other hand, in recent years there seem to be more and 
More instances in which men leaving agencies have deliberately re- 
frained from soliciting the accounts they formerly handled. The prob- 
lem is a difficult moral and ethical one, and the individual circum- 
stances may frequently govern. 

The important question, however, seems to be: Should the field take 
any action to prevent such practices? We are inclined to think it 
should not 

The problem of holding an agency staff and its accounts together is 
certainly one of the major problems of agency operation. But we are 
not sure that any attempt to prevent such account changes by adop- 
tion of a code or a formalized set of ethics makes any sense. 

The agency business is a personal service business. Someone has 
to provide the service. In larger organizations—and in smaller ones 
too—the person who provides the service sometimes becomes more im- 
portant to the client than the organization as a whole. In some in- 
stances, also, he becomes dissatisfied with his own organization— 
with his compensation, or the people he works with, or the support 
his organization gives him. And then he leaves, perhaps taking some 
business with him. 

There seems little point in crusading against this practice. The 
The 
agency owner ought to be actively at work in the agency, and he 
ought to do his level best to make working conditions such that his 


answer seems to be an individual one—based on two things: 


key men would rather stay where they are than go elsewhere. 

It is encouraging to note that it is not impossible for an agency to 
hold the “piracy” of accounts by employes to a minimum, In fact, 
this ability is really the secret of the success of almost every large 
and successful agency. It is a matter of successful business manage- 
ment—of hiring the right people in the first place, of providing 
sound and inspired leadership, of making sure that those who pro- 
duce share in the profits of their production 

Incidentally, it is interesting to recall that when Duane Jones left 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert to go to Maxon, the Bab-O account went 
with him(with B-S-H’s blessing because they had secured Old Dutch 
Cleanser); and that when he left Maxon a decade ago to open his 
present agency, Bab-O again changed agencies. 


—‘Among Ourselves'’—Pennsylvania Greyhound, 
Richmond Greyhound, Capitol Greyhound. 
“How long does it take to get to Center City? I'm invited to a five o'clock 


cocktail party there.” 


What They're Saying 


| Small Business May Suffer 
Most from Excess Profits Tax 

If what J. K. Lasser and Beards- 
'ley Ruml have been saying in 
speeches and countless magazine 
articles is sound, a lot of small 
firms are in for a tough time. 

Mr. Lasser,.one of the foremost 
tax authorities of the country, and 
Mr. Ruml, whose economic emi- 
nence has been recognized by high 
office in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, have been telling business 
men that dollars otherwise subject 
to the excess profits tax would be 
better spent for legitimate devel- 
opment of company business. 

As this department understands 
their theories, if a corporation is 
about to rake in about $100,000 in 


profits that would be subject to) 


the excess profits tax of 77% 
it would be better off spending 
that money in developing future 
profits. As it stands, the corpora- 
tion could only keep 23,000 of 
those profit dollars but if it used 
the $100,000 for research, develop- 
ing new products, winning new 
markets here and abroad, adver- 
tising the company’s name and 
trademark, and other expansive 
activities (except for capital out- 
lays), it might increase the worth 
of the company by $100,000 or pos- 
sibly by $1,000,000. 

An increase in value of the com- 
pany itself would be taxable at 
only the capital gains rate of 25%, 
which is even less than the normal 
corporation rate of 48%, and then 
only when the gain was realized. 

If this is sound, and corpora- 
tions follow the advice of Messrs. 
Lasser and Ruml, it means that 
the large corporations in the ex- 
cess profits tax bracket will have 
a lot of cheap, or 23¢ dollars to 
compete for brand acceptance, 
recognition and consumers’ choice. 

Among themselves, this won't 
hurt anybody except the taxpay- 
ers, who will have to make up the 
loss of expected tax money in oth- 
er ways. But it will certainly be 
tough for the little business men 
who have only 100¢ dollars or 52¢ 
dollars with which to keep cus- 
tomers coming and to preserve 


their tiny segment of the market. 

The excess profits tax is popu- 
lar because no one believes that 
corporations should be allowed to 
make extra profits out of the re- 
armament effort or out of the sac- 
rifices our men are making in 
Korea and elsewhere. 

But if it is so devised that it is 
an incentive for the large corpora- 
tions to take large sums which 
would otherwise be taxable prof- 
its and use them to win markets 
away from small companies that 
have never fingered a 23¢ buck, 
something is wrong. 

—Elmer Roessner, “Business Today,” 


Aug. 22, McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, New York. 


National vs. Local Rates 

Why should there be a national 
and a local rate? The local rate 
was instituted to help the local 
merchant who was a continual ad- 
vertiser in the newspaper. The rea- 
son why a local retail ad having 
the signature of more than one re- 
tailer at the bottom of it should be 


classified as a national ad, is far} 


from clear. It becomes less 


logical when a 


even 
large chain store 


| may advertise and list 10 to 50 lo- 


cations at the bottom of its ad and 

yet be charged only the local rate 

Charles G. Pyle, executive director 

National Assn. of Electrical Distribu- 

tors, in a booklet, “A Practical Way 

to Help Small Business,” a study of 
the national-local rate situation. 


Steady Decrease Seen 
in Farm Population 

How many farmers will be left 
in 10 or 20 years? The Census Bu- 
reau says that we are now only 
15.6% of the population. If it is 
still true that 50% of the farms 
produce 90% of the output, maybe 
10% or 12% of the population 
could do the farming. That would 
mark a complete reversal from the 
early days, when nine out of ten 
Americans were farmers. 

We think the proportion of farm- 


ers will go down further. More 
rural industries, however, and 
more countryside factories, will 


permit more non-farming families 
to enjoy country living. 
—Farm Journal. 


Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 


Rough Proofs | 


Gladys the beautiful reception- 
ist says she sees some bra makers 
are advertising them as revolution- 
ary, and as an old-fashioned girl 
she hopes it isn’t so. 

e 

Abraham Watner says that keep- 
ing pace with the many rules and 
regulations of business today puts 
time at a premium. 

And the same goes 
time. 


for over- 


Nobody, Jim Woolf points out, 
is likely to tell a researcher any- 
thing that would reflect on his in- 
telligence or standing 

Such admitting a 
Lifebuoy or Stoppette? 


as need for 


7 
A lady executive advertising for 
a new job makes a dangerous ad- 
mission when she says she has a 
great sense of humor. Very few 
bosses are willing to be laughed at. 


The supply of boy wonders 
seems to be running low. A classi- 
fied advertiser looking for a direct 
mail expert admits that ability to 
produce results is primary, and 
that age is neither object nor ob- 
jection. 

e 

“Few cigaret smokers smoke 
brands whose advertising they like 
best,” reports the world’s greatest 
advertising journal. 

This is undoubtedly not true of 
the users of Hadacol. 


The large numver of people who 
are accumulating cash-redemption 
coupons before they reach the con- 
sumer suggests that they are in- 
clined to overestimate the gener- 
osity of advertisers. 


Account changes ruin summer 
for agency execs, the story 
but it should also be remembered 
that for the outfits that got the 
business, every cloud has a silver 
| lining. 


says, 


e 
Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown, and recent developments 


| in the agency business indicate 
| that v.ps don’t sleep so well, 
| either. 

e 


Broadcast Advertising Bureau is 
reported to be promoting the story, 
“All business is local,”” and some 
prospects are sure to say, “Where 
have I heard that before?” 

e 


The number of male viewers of 
TV drops sharply from Sunday to 
Monday, Videodex reports. The 
lads have to have a little time to 
recover from those Sunday dou- 
ble-headers 


Now that the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Assn. reports that over 
73% of their products are used in 
making a living, maybe the design- 
ers will quit calling them pleasure 
cars. 

. 


Brooklyn fans are 
the desperate stretch 
Giants doesn’t make 
for them to resume 
Dodgers the Bums 


hoping that 
drive of the 
it necessary 
calling the 


Copy Cus. 
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IT’S OUTSIDE THE CITY LIMITS 

WHERE PHILADELPHIA'S 

GREATEST GROWTH IS TAKING PLACE. 
That's where half the sales are made... 
and half the people live. That's 
the “vital half” of this fast 
expanding market, as 

THE INQUIRER has always sai 


and as the U.S. Census proves 
THE INQUIRER’S sphere 
influence includes the Outside 
and the City, too 

You get the inside track i 
Philadelphia when THE INQUIRE 


is on your schedule, 


PS 
] Fa 
le - 
A leader in Philadelphia's progress is its great textiles 


Now in its 1¢" industry . .. still growing, like the market itself... still con- 
Consecutive Year of Total tributing to prosperity here. 


Che Philadelphia Pngquirer 


\_ in Philadelphia! j 
Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 


’ Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S$. DIX, Penob- 
scot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 + 1127 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 


To business people and customers alike in suburban 
communities, THE INQUIRER is an absolute “must.” 
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Adman Tells ‘Ike’ He Can’‘t Win Election 
for Lack of Double Letter, Pearson Says 


New York, Aug. 28—Shortly be- 
fore Gen. Eisenhower went to Par- 
is, young Stanley Arnold, an ac- 
count executive with William H. 
Weintraub & Co., who has made a 
study of what names mean in his- 
tory, called on the general and 
bluntly asked whether he intended 
to run for President. 

“Ike was a little flabbergasted at 
this,” according to Drew Pearson, 
who reported the incident in his 
column Aug. 19. Ike was even more 
flabbergasted, Pearson says, when 
Arnold bluntly announced: 

“*Well, I can tell you you're not 
going to be President.’ 

“*‘Why not?’ Ike said, looking 
both surprised and amused. 

“*Because you don’t have con- 
secutive double letters in your 
name.’ 

“ ‘What's that got to do with it?” 
pursued the puzzled Eisenhower. 


a “‘We haven't elected a Presi- 
dent in about 60 years who didn't 
have consecutive double letters in 
his name,’ explained Arnold. ‘Har- 
ry Truman has them—the double 
r in Harry. FDR had them—the 
double o in Roosevelt. Woodrow 
Wilson also had a double o. Hard- 
ing had a double r in Warren. 
Coolidge had a double o. McKin- 
ley had a double | in William, and 
s@ did Taft. : 

i ‘But his son, Bob Taft, won't 
be President,’ continued Arnold, 
‘Because he lacks; the consecutive 
d@éuble. And ae will never be 
pFesident for the game reason.’ 

*“*‘You don't actually believe 
tat, do you?’ asked the amused 
Eisenhower 

* ‘Even death has not stopped 
t jinx,’ replied Arnold. ‘Three 
ibe, in this period death has 
stfuck the President, and the v. p. 
su@ceeding him has had the con- 
s@cutive double in his name 
—Jeddy Roosevelt, Coolidge, and 


Harry Truman. 


e © ‘You'd make a wonderful Pres- 
id@ént,’ Arnold said, ‘and I'd like 
tasee you get it, but those are the 
fagts.’ 

* ‘Eisenhower was amused, but 
gave no indication that he wanted 
toTun 

* ‘I'd hate to think,’ he said, ‘that 
thé future welfare of the country 


depended on double letters being | 


iff a candidate's name.’ 


“According to the above prece- | 
dent,” Pearson concludes, “Stassen | 


of Minnesota, Gov. Warren of 
California and Sen. Duff of Penn- 


COPY-AND-CONTACT 
MAN WANTED 


to handle important 
farm accounts 


These accounts represent substan- 
tial space billings, requiring a high 
type agency man and paying com- 
mensurately. Qualified man will 
be quickly advanced to executive 
status. 

Must have at least 5 years agency 
experience and a general knowl- 
edge of farming, farm equipment 
and the farm market. 

Long established, highly respect- 
ed Ohio agency. Opportunity for 
stock ownership and management 
participation for right man 

State age and full personal de- 
tails along with employment ree- 
erd, accounts handied, ete, Sam- 
ples, if sent, will be returned, 
Address Box 7954, Advertising Age 


200 E. Ulineis St.. Chicago 11, Hl. 


sylvania could be successful candi- 

dates. 
“MacArthur, 

could not.” 


Dewey and Taft 


American Floor Names Lynn 

James B. Lynn has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
American Floor Surfacing Co., To- 
ledo. He was formerly associated 
with a New York agency. 


Appoints Miller Director 
Burnham Miller, Chicago re-; 
gional manager of the DeSoto di- 
vision of Chrysler Corp., has been 
named a director of Schubert Pub- 
lications, Chicago, whose monthly 
magazine, “Plays & Players,” is 
set for October publication. Ini- 
tially no advertising will be car- 
ried by the magazine, designed for 
non-professional theater enthusi- 
asts (AA, March 12). It will be 
available on a subscription basis 
only. Constance Bannister also is 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 


Baldwin Adds New Service 

Ted Baldwin Inc., New York 
public relations and mechandising 
counselor, has added a business 
economics advisory service, under 
the direction of a new associate, 
P. Bernard Nortman, economist 
and writer. 


Denver to Get a BBB 

Incorporation papers for a Den- 
ver Better Business Bureau have 
been filed with the Colorado sec- 
retary of state. Plans for the or- 
ganization have been working for 
more than two years. 
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Hardy Joins Butler 

Joseph A. Hardy, formerly an 
account executive and time buyer 
with L. J. Heagerty Ltd., Toronto, 
has joined Bruce Butler Ltd., which 
has established agency offices at 
11 Jordan St. there. Mr. Butler 
also was formerly associated with 
Heagerty. 


Alma Paint Uses Newspapers 

A fall newspaper campaign for 
Almatex enamels is being pre- 
pared by McGuire Advertising Co. 
for Alma Paint & Varnish Co., Lon- 
don, Ont. 
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Stegmaier Switches Its Account 
to MacManus, John & Adams 
Stegmaier Brewing Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has switched its account 
from Crolly Advertising Agency, 
Wilkes-Barre, to MacManus, John 
& Adams, New York. Stegmaier 
distributes in Pennsylvania, lower 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and uses newspa- 
pers, radio, television and outdoor. 
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accounts, but the Crolly spokes- 
man refused to reveal the names 
of clients, in the absence of P. A. 
O'Neill, president of the agency. 


Livestock Show to Gerber 
Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore., has ap- 
pointed Joseph R. Gerber Co. agen- 
cy for its Oct. 5-13 annual show. 
Newspapers and radio will be used. 


Ross Opens Coast Office, 
Publishes Film, TV Study 

Ross Reports on Television has 
opened a West Coast office at 6087 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28. Mar- 
ten E. Lamont, former screen 
actor-writer-producer, has been 
named general manager. As of 
Sept. 1, the weekly Ross Reports 
will include a West Coast section. 


An analysis of the film indus- 
try and television published Aug. 
31 has been termed by Wallace A. 
Ross, president, as the most im- 
portant survey yet published by 
the company. 


j The Advertising Register lists 
Stegmaier as the only account han- 
dled by Crolly. At the Crolly of- 
fice, AA was told this is inaccurate 
and that it handles several other 


A 32-page program booklet, con- 
taining only courtesy line ads un- 
der feature pictures, has been 
guaranteed a minimum distribu- 
tion of 10,000. 


Strauss Stores to Bumberg 

Strauss Stores Corp. and Strauss 
Merchandising Corp., largest auto 
accessory chain in the East, has 
named Jay Gabriel Bumberg Ad- 
vertising, New York, as agency 
to handle national and mail order 
media. 


McCollister Joins Rollman 

Dwight F. McCollister, former- 
ly 
Cincinnati, has joined Rollman, 
Cary & Ritterhouse, Cincinnati 
agency, as v.p. in charge of pro- 
duction. 


No other station reaches as many Okla- 
homa homes, day and night, as WKY. 


IN COVERAGE age yy 
3 3 6, 2 3 0 Daytime Families 
| 2 G ae 3 2 Oo Nighttime Families 


IN AUDIENCE 


——— 


Year in and year out, WKY holds top 
— among Oklahoma City stations. 


= 


‘ WKY Sto.B Sto.C Sto.D Sto£ Sto StaG Look wae WKY stands 
Morning (Mon.-Fri) 35.2 206 223 49 58 44 36 among all NBC Stations 
Afternoon (Mon.-Fri) $1.0 15.1 7.8 54 6.2 7.0 54 April-May Hooper Inder, 1951 


’ Evening (Sun.Sot.) 44.9 266 158 79 ° ° ° 
t Hooper Audience index, Morch Aor 1953 WKY 
’ 

' *S.gn of of loco! sunset 


eS ee 


| MARKET IN OKLAHOMA 


The 62 Oklahoma Counties in WK Y's Daytime BMB Area Contain: 


MORNING 2nd 
AFTERNOON Ist 
EVENING Ist 


73% of the state’s Population 72%, of the state’s Automotive Sales 
71%, of the state’s Total Retail Sales 87%, of the state's Gross Farm Income 
71%, of the state’s Food Store Sales Source: 1951 Sales Management Estimate 


71%, of the state’s Drug Store Sales 


And Remember 


'WKY-TV. 


is Oklahoma's 


TELEVISION 
STATION 


eee ee 


head of his own art studio ine 
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Back-to-Back Ads 
Boost Economical 
Meat Dish Recipes 


Cuicaco, Aug. 28—American 
Meat Institute is running an un- 
usual series of two-page magazine 
ads back-to-back to show home- 
makers how attractive meals can 
be prepared from less expensive 
cuts of meat. 

The first of the two pages, in 
full color, includes a tempting 
color photograph of the meal sug- 
gestion for the month. Copy is de- 
signed to whet the appetite—and 
includes a plug for meat, its vita- 
min content, protein content, etc. 

On the reverse side of the page, 
a b&w ad again shows the sug- 
gested meal and includes the re- 
cipe for the dish in a _ space 
bounded by a dotted line to sim- 
plify clipping for a recipe file. 

Copy on the b&w page includes 
hints for saving money on meat 
purchases and for giving simple 
dishes appetite appeal. 


e The series started in July, and 
is running every other month in 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall’s, True Story and 
Woman's Home Companion. To 
date, the ads have played up 
frankfurters, cold cuts and ham- 
burger corn-pone pie, with pot 
roast and dinner party stew a 
ing up. 

In addition to the back-to-b&ck 
ads in the service magazines, the 
series also is running as a sprgad 
in Life, with one page in full c@Jor 
and the other page b&w. Copy in 
Life is changed slightly and s 
every month. 

Leo Burnett Co. is the agenc 


| Bona-Fide Signs TV Show 

| Bona-Fide Mills Inc., New k 
| manufacturer of Bonny Maid - 
| oleum and Bonny Maid Versa- 

| has signed to sponsor the TV 

| riety show, “Versatile Varictigs,” 
starring Lady Iris Mountbattenjon 
alternate Fridays from 8:30 YW 


p.m., CST, over the ABC-TV get- 
| work starting Oct. 5. Gibré r 
| Advertising Agency, New Y@rk, 

handles the account. ° 

7 

t 

| Handling U. S. Life Publicity 
John Mather Lupton Co has 
been appointed to handle publigity 

for U. S. Life Insurance Co., w 


York. The Lupton agency has h@n- 
dled U.S. Life’s advertising ac- 
count since 1949. 


Kuljian Sales V.P. 


M. has been 
ent in charge of 
Kuljian Corporation, 
Philadelphia, engineers and construc- 
tors. Like most other men who are 
getting ahead in business, Mr. Lund- 
aren is a regular Wall Street Journal 
reader. (ADVERTISEMENT) 


Lundgren 


Robert 
d 
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ABC Gets Daytime 
Philip Morris Radio 


New York, Aug. 30—Philip Mor- 
ris & Co. this week was putting 
the finishing touches on its re- 
vised daytime network radio 
schedule—-and it looks like an all- 
ABC affair. 

The cigaret maker, which in 
July canceled a 15-minute and a 
five-minute across-the-board pro- 


gram on the ABC net, will air 
“Break the Bank” (11:30 to 12 
noon, EST) twice weekly, start- 


ing Oct. 2. During the other: three 
weekdays the broadcast version of 
the giveaway will be sponsored by 
Bristol-Myers, which carries the 


COLOR PRINTS 


to 

From your artwork or transparencies 

* Rabbit Color Prints 
inbow Prints, REDEX 
acock Color Prints 
Thomes 8. Nobie Associates 
270 Pork Avenue, New York 17 
Telephone MU 8-0091 
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show nighttime on NBC-TV. 
“Break the Bank” (AM) switches 
from NBC to ABC Oct. 1. 

Philip Morris now presents 
“Modern Romances” five times 
weekly over ABC, but will replace 
it with a new daytime drama “pat- 
terned for adult listening” next 
month. The company will also add 
another new 15-minute serial to 
be aired at 3:45 p.m., EST, Mon- 
day through Friday. Title and 
format for these shows will be 
announced later. 

Philip Morris daytime radio is 
placed through Cecil & Presbrey. 


Schafer Appoints McMurphey 

Schafer-Wright, Portland, Ore., 
radio and major appliance distrib- 
utor, has named George W. Mc- 
Murphey Advertising Agency to 
handle its account. 


Patterson Joins KLAC 

Pat Patterson, formerly com- 
mercial manager of Station KCRG, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been ap- 
pointed an account executive with 
Station KLAC, Los Angeles. 


how to select the best 


Letterhead 


for your business needs 


You probably make more important contacts per 
day by letter than you do in person. This common fact spot-lights 
the importance of your business stationery —it is the background 
of business impression for your message. 


To help you select or design the best letterhead for your business 


needs, Neenah has developed an 


original service which is free to 


_executives. The basic principles of good letterhead design are 


deseribed and illustrated in a portfolio . . . 


The Psychology of Business Impression 


A Test Kit of 24 letterhead treatments is included. The letterhead preferences 
of business and professional men are reported and tabulated on Opini 


Cards to guide all participants in the test. To secure a copy of this portfolio 
and the Letterhead Test Kit, ask your printer, engraver, or paper merchant. 
If you prefer, write on your business stationery direct to us. 


-a portfolio containing 
useful data for designing 
special forms: ruling 
guide, punching and per- 
forating guide, ledger 
selection chart, color con- 
trol ideas, and other val- 
uable service data. Ask 
for a free copy. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


$85,000,000 for the ‘Voice’ 
Is Actually Up from ‘50-’51 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 30—Revers- 
ing its appropriations committee, 
the Senate voted $85,000,000 for 
State Department’s overseas in- 
formation program. The House had 
voted $85,000,000, but its appro- 
vriations committee contended 
$63,000,000 would be enough. 

While the final figure is $30,- 
000,000 below budget requests, 
most everyone is happy. It com- 
paies with $70,000,000 for similar 
purposes last year, $35,000,000 the 
year before, and is probably as 
much as the State Department 
could spend efficiently. 

During the floor fight, the in- 
formation program had strong bi- 
partisan support. In fact its most 
effective champion was Sen. Karl 
Mundt (R., S. D.), who told col- 
leagues to stop operating the pro- 
gram as if its offices were on a 
yo-yo, “opening up offices this 
year and closing them down next. 


“That’s one reason why we 
don’t get good personnel,” he 
warned. 


Cards had been stacked against 
the State Department. In cutting 
the program, appropriations sub- 
committee Chairman Pat McCar- 
ran earmarked radio for a $9,000,- 
000 decrease. That meant State had 
to sell “sexless” programs—ex- 
change of persons, news service, 
graphics, etc. 

Sen. Mundt, Sen. William Ben- 
ton (D., Conn.) and others rose to 
the occasion. Mundt, particularly, 
rallied votes with a chart talk dem- 
onstrating hard hitting pamphlets 
and posters used by the U. S. In- 
formation Service to expose com- 
munist lies in the Philippines and 
other Far East “hot spots.” 

Sen. Edward J. Thye (R., Minn.) 
played a small but decisive role 
in the debate on State Depart- 
ment’s information program. Be- 
hind committee doors, he voted for 
a $22.000,000 cut but announced he 
was voting to reverse himself. 

“After voting in committee,” he 
tolc senators, “I visited the State 
Department and made some other 
inquiries about the program. I now 
think that it would be money well 
spent.” 

* © @ 


If Rep. William Jennings Bryan 
Dorn (D., S. C.) has his way, 
“Voice of America” will become 
“Voice of Freedom.” Back from the 
Far East he says, “Whether we 
like it or not, the word America 
makes people of foreign lands 
think of American automobiles, 
movies, ice cream and luxurious 
living 

“To people who are hungry this 
creates resentment and jealousy. A 
word which constantly reminds 
them of cowboy movies and glam- 
orous American screen stars will 
not boost the will to resist.” 

Rep. Dorn says let’s sell the 
“product of our form of govern- 
ment: dignity and freedom of the 
individual. No great American 
company will try to sell the offici- 
als or the company,” he points out. 
“First, it sells its product.” 

* ° . 

The chances are Congress will 
stand behind the Capehart amend- 
ment—the provision of the new 
price law requiring Office of Price 
Stabilization to permit an increase 
to offset all post-Korea costs, in- 
cluding such overhead items a 
sales, advertising and research. 

President Truman claims it is a 
“booby trap” which will explode 
as inflationary pressures mount 
this fall, but Sen. Capehart (R., 


By STANLEY E. COHEN. Washington Editor 


Ind.) says the President may be 
wrong, “just as he was wrong a 
year ago when he said price con- 
rol isn’t necessary.” 

While the President and Con- 
gress argue, price chief Mike Di- 
Salle is looking for a way to write 
the Capehart amendment into pric- 
ing regulations. 

Business leaders called here by 
DiSalle Tuesday saw a draft. It 
allows Capehart increases auto- 
matically for firms which have 
cost accounting systems which as- 
sign overhead items to various 
commodities. A special formula is 
suggested for firms which do not 
have adequate cost accounting sys- 
tems. 

o e . 

Reports circulated that the way 
was finally clear for the Senate 
judiciary committee to okay nom- 
ination of FCC Commissioner Frie- 
da Hennock to the federal bench. 
Committee hearings were sched- 
uled, then suddenly canceled “for 
lack of quorum.” 

e 7 e 

Defense Production Chief Man- 
ly Fleischmann says business men 
kid themselves when they base 
their plans on the fact that “de- 
fense” takes only 20% of the na- 
tion’s strategic materials. With 
“defense supporting activities” the 
take approaches nearly 60%. 
Fleischmann, incidentally, called 
industry leaders for an emergency 
meeting on steel scrap collections. 
Industrial salesmen will be sent 
out to find scrap. “Unless they 
find it,” Mr. Fleischmann says, 
“steel produciion will fall sharply 
this winter.” 

. - e 

Agriculture 
NPA 


Department feels 
should give farmers 15% 
more agriculture machinery in 
1952 than they had in 1949. In 
closed-dvor sessions on “split” of 
critical materials, the Department 
argues “present rates of farm pro- 
duction must be maintained and in 
some instances increased if we are 
to mainta'n our strong defensive 
position.” 
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All 6.400 Dealers 
Can Attend Ford's 


Council Meetings 


Detroit, Aug. 29—Ford Motor 
Co. has revised and expanded its 
factory-dealer program to give 
each of its 6,400 dealers an oppor- 
tunity to attend Ford dealer coun- 
cil sessions, according to L. W. 
Smead, general sales manager for 
the Ford Division. 

Revision of the dealer council 
program followed recommenda- 
tions of dealers themselves at the 
1950 national Ford dealer council 
meeting, Mr. Smead said. Ford was 
the first auto company to adopt the 
fully elected dealer council plan. 

“Our dealer council program ‘or 
1951-52 will be the best in the 
industry,” Mr. Smead said. “Coun- 
cil representation will extend to all 
dealers at the zone level and meet- 
ings will be held twice a year for 
the first time. An impcriant step 
in our new plan is an increase in 
total members on the national Ford 
dealer council from 12 to 16, six 
of whom will be holdovers for one 
year to lend experience to each 
new group.” 


Du Pont, Cliquot Club 
Sign Ameche-Langford 

Frances Langford and Don 
Ameche, who will share starring 
honors in a new hour daytime var- 
iety telecast starting Sept. 10 over 
ABC, have picked up two more 
sponsors. Cliquot Club Co., Millis, 
Mass., through Frank Weston Ad- 
vertising, will present the Thurs- 
day, 12:30-12:45 p.m., EDT, seg- 
ment. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, through Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, has 
signed for the Friday 12:45 to 1 
p.m., EDT, period. 

Already set for two quarter- 
hours a week on the daily hour 
program is Cory Corp. (Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample). 


Backs ‘Frosty Frolics’ 

American Vitamin Associates. 
Hollywood, producer of Thyavals 
and Orvita, has signed the 60- 
minute “Frosty Frolics” ice show 
over Station KTLA, Los Angeles. 
A film version will be telecast 
in nine other cities. Schwimmer & 
Scott placed the contracis. 


Webster Joins John Cullen 
Robert B. Webster, formerly in 
the national ad department of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, has joined the 
Cincinnati office of John W. Cul- 
len Co., publishers’ representative. 


*Run-of-paper 
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> NEW YORK « Reilly Electrotype Div. 

$ DETROIT + Michigan Electrotype & Stereotype Div 
S LOS ANGELES « Reilly Plastictype Div 

3 SAN FRANCISCO + American Electrotype Div 
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INDIANAPOLIS + Advance Independent Electrotype Oi 


ELKHART + Advance Independent Electrotype Div 
NEW HAVEN + New Hoven Electrotype Div 


the coming giant 
of newspaper advertising 


More and more big name national advertisers 
find they can get sharper and cleaner color 
results using Bista Pre-Madeready mats, 
exclusive with Lake Shore. 


Find out why! 


Lake Shore 


ELECTROTYPE CO. 
1224 W VAN BUREN ST. ~ CHICAGO 7. ILL 
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HAIR CARE—Designed to help retailers 
multiply sales of all hair care items is 
this new 36x30” four-shelf rack now be- 
ing offered by the Toni Co., Chicago. 


Auto-Lite Adopts 
Operator 25 Plan 
for All Products 


New York, Aug. 29—Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O., which 
distributes batteries, spark plugs 
and other automotive electrical 
equipment through 96,000 dealers 
throughout the U. S., has adopted 
Western Union Telegraph Co.'s 
Operator 25 service on a nation- 
wide basis. 

Auto-Lite plans to promote the 
service in all of its advertising, 
AA was told. This includes 38 Sun- 
day roto sections; roto sections in 
300 weekly newspapers; 1,908 
weekly newspapers; seven farm 
magazines; 16 automobile publica- 
tions; seven fleet transport and 
three marine papers; six maga- 
zines; and the “Suspense” pro- 
grams on 176 CBS radio stations 
in the U. S. and Canada and 27 
television stations. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan handles all 
Auto-Lite advertising except ra- 
dio and TV, which is handled by 
Cecil & Presbrey. 


es Operator 25 service, a coopera- 
tive plan developed by the Dis- 
tribution Council of the Assn. of 
National Advertisers, in effect lo- 
calizes national advertising. Hence- 
forth, anyone wishing to purchase 
an Auto-Lite product can make a 
telephone call to a local Western 
Union office and ask for Operator 
25. The operator then gives ihe 
caller the names of the nearest 
dealers carrying the desired prod- 
uct. 

Adoption of Operator 25 service 
is described by Royce G. Martin, 


president and chairman of Auto- | 


Lite, as “the latest major step we 
have taken to help our dealers in- 


crease sales and profits. We have | 


added this service after careful 
tests in metropolitan New York 
and Chicago areas.” 

Operator 25 service is available 
through Western Union in more 
than 20,000 cities and towns. 
Where there is more than one 
dealer in a town all names up to 
four are read off by the operator. 
If there are more than four, lists 
are divided into groups of not 


more than four and the lists ro-| 


tated on successive calls. In the 
100 largest cities, the operator pin- 
points the inquirer’s location in a 
small area and dealers’ names are 
furnished in that area as deter- 
mined by the advertiser. 


McKeon, Stone Elected V.P.s 
Donald McKeon, art director, 
and G. E. Stone Jr., media direc- 
tor, have been elected v.ps in 
charge of operations of Forker Ad- 
vertising Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Scott Petersen to Kastor 


Scott Petersen & Co., Chicago 
meat packer, has appointed H. W. 


Kastor & Sons to handle its news- 


paper and TV advertising. 


New ‘Times-Herald’ 


$3,500,000 Press 


Room Functions 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 28—With Col. 
Robert R. McCormick pressing the 
starting button, the Washington 
Times-Herald yesterday began us- 
ing a new press room annex, and 
new presses and composing room 
equipment, representing an in- 
vestment estimated at $3,500,000. 


The new one-story press room 
annex adjoins the six-story main 
building of the newspaper and is 
constructed for upward expansion 
in the event space is needed in the 
future. 

The annex houses three new 
high-speed Goss Headliner presses, 
each with seven units. With the 


installation of the new equipment, | 


the Times-Herald estimates that its 
output will increase from 36,000 
to 50,000 papers per hour. The 
Times-Herald has also announced 


ie the 5 billion dollar s sportsmen 5 market? 


that it will begin running color 
Sept. 5. 

At the same time, the format 
of the newspaper has been re- 
vamped, with new type faces, and 
the length of pages has been ex- 
tended 2%”. 


Hamilton Watch Buys Biggs 
Hamilton Watch Co., New York, 
has purchased all outstanding 
stock of Ralph W. Biggs & Co., 
Stamford, Conn., manufacturer 
of watch cases. The acquired com- 


fie 


19 


pany will be continued as a wholly 
owned subsidiary. Terms and de- 
tails of the transaction were not 
disclosed. 
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COMPARE CIRCULATION! Rates based on 850,000 ABC guarantee. The largest 


circulation of any magazine in the sportsmen’s market at the lowest cost per 
thousand. 


vv COMPARE ADVERTISING RESULTS! 617 advertisers in 13 classifications dur- 
ing the first six months of 1951. Advertising pages far in excess of previous 
years. Reader response immediate and tremendous because of intense interest in 

editorial and advertising material. 


o 


COMPARE EDITORIAL FORMAT! Aimed ac the “new” 


represented by an increase of 15 million hunting and fishing licenses during 


sportsmen’s market, 


the years 1945 to 1950. Technical information is presented in interesting, non- 
technical language. Plenty of pictures and “how to” articles. 


a 


COMPARE READER ACCEPTANCE! “New” sportsmen recognize and appre- 


ciate a magazine that shows them how to get more out of the sport of their 


selection. Reader suggestions on editorial matter prove the loyalty and intensity 


of readership. 


They II fall more often when your aim is accurate! 


_ CHICAGO * 612 N. Michigan Ave. © SU 7-1585 
NEW YORK © 55 W. 42nd St. * CH 4-37400 


BOSTON © 140 Federal St. « 


HA 6-1913 


SAN FRANCISCO © 57 Post St. © SU 1-5568 — 
LOS ANGELES * 2330 W. Third St. * DU 7-4388 
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, Birmingham —l4 —10 9 Kansas City District -rR res —5 Spokane —l1 ‘ : 
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corresponding volume for the week Columbus a= <i Little — “38 oe way Boe my o- oe $| but Official will int 
; : Toledo = a oa e k —o — 7 San Francisco District -Hb re —6 - icla wi continue to sell 
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year’s Korea-influenced sales and "ithmoné District —!15 —# —% Minneapolis District = —25 —13 —8 San Francisco “14 <7 —1| Official, has been named execu- 
csiss of the pest few weeks in| Sonne aoe pa Sms =| in “i <3 Tél stuaio operations. "=rbanks 
- — St. Pau —0 —17 —9 Salt Lake City —18 —9 -—8 | Studio operations. 


August and July continues to nar- 
row. Sales, which were off 23% 
for the week of July 21, have be- 
come successively less discourag- 
ing. Here are the figures for the 
last five reported weeks 
a July 21, off 23%; July 28, off 
21%: Aug. 4, down 14%; Aug. 11, 
down 8%, and Aug. 18, minus 5% 
Dollar volume of department store 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


a SALES INDE 
, 1935-39 EQUALS 100 
Week to Aug. 18, '51*p267 
Week to Aug. 19, '50*..281 
5 Week to Aug. 20, °49*..252 
: Week to Aug. 21, °48*..271 
rs Month of June, °51*..p284 
4 Month of June, °50*....280 
pPreliminary 
"Not adjusted seasonally 
4 


= in the week ended Aug. 18 
ras about 6% above sales in the 
Torresponding week of 1949, and 
@ompares favorably with the same 
preek of 1948 


Among the districts reporting to 
xe Federal Reserve Board, the 
leveland district recorded the 
rgest loss, down 8%. The New 
ork area was off 7% and the 
inneapolis district was off 6%. 
Largest loss recorded in any 
ity was the 20% decline in Okla- 
a City; Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 
And Atlanta were down 14%. 
Wichita reported gains for the 
third week in a row, up 13% this 
time. Birmingham was up 9%, 
@nd both New Orleans and San 
Antonio showed gains of 8%. 


™% Change from ‘0 
Week Ended 


Bederal Reserve Aug. Aug. Aug. 
District and City 4 1 
Dnited States -4 —8 —5 
Boston District —a 7 0 
New Haven HH 5 -—2 
Boston 14 7 1 
Lowell-Lawrence 16 4 2 
Springfield 6 7 2 
¢ Providence 21 ist —8 
New York District -—3 —) —7 
¢ Newark 15 15 5 
, Buffalo 10 6 0 
New York 13 r—10 9 
Rochester 10 0 1 
Svracuse 7 r2 3 
— 
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S é« Quantities 

SELL BETTER! 


& 
: FOR ALL ; 
i PuRPOosEs / 
Sherp, clear, y 
_ crisp! Prompt ; 
Delivery! : 
‘ 
i where required $1.35 
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53-59 E. ilinels St., Chicege 11, Iilineis 
Phone: WHitehell 4-2930 
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Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 


N. C. Press Assn. Elects Robert Mueller Joins NPA 


T. J. Lassiter, publisher of the Robert C. Mueller, national sales 
Smithfield Herald, has been elec- promotion chief of the sprinkler 
ted president of the North Caroli-| division of R. M. Wade & Co., Port- 
na Press Assn. Other officers elec- | land, Ore., has been granted leave 
ted are: Holt McPherson of the| to join the National Production 
Shelby Star, v.p. and Beatrice! Authority in Washington as head 
Cobb of the Morganton News-Her- | of the irrigation section of the 


ald, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Marion Electrical to Loudon 


agricultural machinery and imple- 
ment division. 


Form Updike-Davis Agency 
Updike-Davis Advertising Co., 


Sapulpa, Okla., has been organized | 


with capital stock of $50,000. 
Principals include Leon W. Up- 
dike, Susan Updike, J. Milford 
Davis and Opal Davis, all of 
Sapulpa, and Gerald F. Updike of 
Kansas City. 


Warner, Schulenburg Moves 


Elects Samuel Soss | 


Upon the retirement of Charles 
J. Soss from the presidency of | 
Soss Mfg. Co., Detroit hinge man- | 
ufacturer, Samuel Soss, v.p. in| 
charge of sales, has been elected | 
president. Charles Soss has moved | 
to the newly created post of 
chairman of the board. 
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Thompson Products 
Drive Set to Run 
Through December 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 29-—-Thompson 
Products Co. is using Country Gen- 
tleman, the Detroit Athletic Club 


| News (to reach car and truck man- 


Donnelley Names J. A. Hope 

J. A. Hope has been appointed | 
Philadelphia resident v.p. and 
general manager of the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp., Chicago. 


ufacturing executives), The Satur- 
day Evening Post and Time to con- 
vince readers that they “can count 
| on Thompson” for automotive and 
| aviation parts. 

| The drive opened with an eye- 
| catcher in the Aug. 25 Post (AA, 
| Aug. 27), showing two autos, vint- 
| age 1901 and 1951, respectively. 

| Ads will tell how Thompson en- 
gineering and precision manufac- 
turing, as early as 50 years ago, 
eliminated the stuck valves and 
boiling radiators and similar ills 
| suffered by the early cars. 

Still later, Thompson will point 
out, builders of planes learned to 
count on Thompson for “valves 
that tripled engine life” and, more 
recently, for blades and buckets for 
modern jets. 

All ads in the series, which will 
run through December, will ac- 
cent the nostalgic then-and-now 
theme and will employ unusual 
layouts, plenty of white space and 
short, fact-packed text. 

Trade publications reaching gar- 
ages, dealers, fleet operators and 
tractor dealers also will be used, 

Griswold-Eshleman Co. is} the 


Marion Electrical Co., Man- Rodda Paint to West-Marquis 
chester, N. H., has appointed Henry West-Marquis has been appoint-_ 
A. Loudon Advertising, Boston, to ed agency for Rodda Paint Co., 
handle its advertising. Portland, Ore. 


Warner, Schulenburg, Todd & 
Associates has moved its St. Louis 
offices to larger quarters at Court 
House Plaza, Clayton, Mo 


agency. : 
Hooperatings Adds Cities ‘ 
Radio Hooperatings has a@ded 
ten cities: Des Moines, Hartford, 
Honolulu, Kansas City, Norfolk, 
Omaha-Council Bluffs, Ral@igh, 


San Antonio, Waterloo and Zames- 
ville. Cities already subscribing in- 
clude Baltimore, Chicago, Co 
bus, Dayton, Houston, Jac 
ville, Nashville, Portland, 
and Providence. 


WENR-TV Signs Sponsor 
Making its third sale in a 
to a financial institution, St 


WENR-TV, Chicago, has signed 
the Chicago National Bank # for 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


backing of “Austen Kiplingerjand 
the News,” 11-11: 10 p. m., CST ef-~ 
fective Oct. 1. J. R. Pershall}Co 
is the agency. 


General Candle to ould 
General Candle Corp., Philagel- 

phia, has appointed H. H. D is 

Inc. to handle its advertising. 


. Many 
BIG NAME COMPANIES 
Use CAPEX PREFAB Exhibits 


It could well be that this ad of A.C. Horn is the kind that 
leaves copywriters and art directors cold ... But prospects for 
building supplies thought it was just dandy. Or maybe they 
didn’t stop to think about it as an ad, but instead, got engrossed 
in what it was selling... 


A.C. Horn hasn’t time to ponder the point—it’s too busy with 
mail. The fact is that this ad and another like it* drew 2,439 
inquires—all traceable to ForTUNE. We think it’s the best 
prize possible . . . and a good hint as to what this kind of great 
. ad really is—a fine product story .. . clear, compelling art and 
copy . . . an influential medium in the right market. 


A.C. Horn—and other successful advertisers to Industry— 
have found ForTUNE an important part of their great ads. 


Fortune 


These Economical Displays 
Reduce Convention Costs! 


Capex Prefabs are ideal for trade shows and 
dress-up sales meetings, too! Typical example 
is this compact eye-catcher for Socony- Vacuum. 
Designed for carrying in a car, this complete 
8 x 8 exhibit can be set up anywhere in less 
than 30 minutes—costs less than $200. Save 
on convention costs, or make your present 
budget cover more shows, with Capex Exhibits, 


*Incorporated into Fortune's merchandising program. 


“WHEN IS YOUR 
NEXT SHOW?" 


PREFAB 
EXHIBITS 


CAPEX eee ine 


617 South Bovievard Evanston, |ilinois 
1775 Broodway © New York City 19. New York 
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IN THE 


WHATS THIS 
| HEAR ABOUT 
TRUE STORY 
WOMENS GROUP - 
NEWSSTAND SALES UP 
000* 
TWO SLOW SUMMER 
MONTHS 7 


640, 


in the 10 top TV markets, 
Traut Story newsstand is up 21.8% 
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Dixi Hall Issues 
Volume on Ad Art 


LAGUNA Beacu, CaL., Aug. 29—~— 
“Advertising Art” is the title of a 
new 40-page brochure written for 
newcomers to advertising art work | 
by Dixi Gail Hall. 

The $1 volume, published by 
Foster Art Service and distributed 
through art materials supply stores 
across the country, is designed to 
cover most of the techniques used 
in advertising illustration 

The first chapter, for example, 
defines Ben Day, comprehensives, 
frisket paper, pica, stripping and 


imilar terms. Next, Dixi Hall 
lists the four elements of layout 
ind shows how they are used in 
practice 


One of the chapters illustrates 
the many uses of Ben Day screens 
and another covers the step-by- 
step production of three-color 
drawings with overlays. Other sec- 
tions are devoted to airbrush work, 
scratchboard draw- 
illustration, 
let- 


watercolors, 
ing, magazine cover 
magazine story illustrations, 
tering and poster design. 
The address of Foster Art Serv- 
ice is Box 456, Laguna Beach. 


COMMUNITY STORES 
TOLD TO COOPERATE 

Ureana, Iti., Aug. 28—Improved 
salés results from cooperation 
among independent retailers is ar- 
guéd for in “Standing Together,” a 
bulletin issued today by the Uni- 
vefsity of Illinois Business Man- 
ag@ément Service. 

Written by Robert D. Loken, the 
bod@klet suggests that trained sur- 
veg teams rate stores on the basis 
of Bales efficiency and layout and 
di iy effectiveness, and that com- 
Sacive figures be freely available 
am@ng stores in the same com- 
muinits 

Then, the author argues, speci- 
fic community retailing problems 
caf be pinpointed and merchants 


Cam work together toward their 
sol@tions. The problems generally 
divide into: (1) stock and inven- 


tory control, (2) sales ability, (3) 
advertising, (4) group promotion, 
(5) personnel, and (6) merchan- 
disé selection 

Tf only the exhange of informa- 
tio among merchants is achieved, 
aceording to Mr. Loken, that would 
be benefit enough. Merchants in 
communities where the program 
has been active have been enthusi- 


The Goldea Belt is one of the 
South's important markets. Well 


balanced. Combination Urban- 
Rural, with a new industrial growth 
under way now. It's this big... 
31° of N. C. Retail Sales 
; $824,081,000 
32° of N. C. Eff. Buying Income 
$1,1 70,806,000 
59°% of N. C. Farm Income 
$440,849,000 


(SM 5 10 51) 

This market delivers the goods... 
the News and Obsever delivers the 
market, at ONE LOW COST... 
without waste. 

113,618 Morning 

117,407 Sunday 
(Publisher's Statement, 3 31 51) 


News and Observer 
_ MORNING & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Rep: The Branham Company 


astic about it, he says. 

The bulletin, which is made up 
largely of a report of a typical 
program conducted in hypotheti- 
cal “Smithville,” is available for 
$2 from the University of Illinois 
here. 


Spun-lo Breaks Campaign 

The fall advertising campaign 
for Industrial Rayon Corp.’s Spun- 
lo rayon fabric is the biggest in 
the company’s history and re- 


portedly the most extensive in the! 
underwear industry. Within a 
three-month period, Grey Adver- 
tising, New York, has scheduled 
16 ads to run in The American 
Weekly, Good Housekeeping, Life 
and the New York Sunday News. 
Supplementing this are dealer 
mats, counter cards, display fix- 
tures and co-op advertising. 


Name Geisler Nedick’'s V. P. 


William Geisler, most recently 
with Charles Pfizer & Sons, has 


been elected v. p. and assistant to 
the president of Nedick’s, New 
York food stand chain. Mr. Geisler 
is a former v. p. of Pepsi-Cola Co., 
of which Walter S. Mack Jr., Ne- 
dick’s board chairman, was presi- 
dent. 


Grip-Tite Appoints Miller 

Grip-Tite Corp., Lancaster, O., 
manufacturer of mixing bowls, has 
appointed Harry M. Miller Inc., 
Columbus, to handle its advertis- 
ing. 


Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 


,Packard Promotes Kuhl 

Thorn Kuhl, formerly editor of 
Packard News, has been named 
public relations coordinator of 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
succeeding S. J. Keith, who re- 
signed. 


Howard Monk Names Glynn 
John W. Glynn, formerly ad 
manager of the machine and small 
tool division of Barber-Colman Co., 
has joined Howard H. Monk & 
Associates, Rockford, Ill., agency. 


any other 
magazine 


*3,750,000 average single-copy sales per issue... the world’s largest single-copy circulation 
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KALI, Pasadena, Sold 

Station KALI, 1,000-watt Pasa- 
dena, Cal., outlet, has been sold 
by John H. Poole to the newly 
formed Consolidated Broadcast- 
ing Co., pending approval by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Principals of Consolidated in- 
clude Henry Fritzen of Fritzen 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles; 
Jack Reeder, chief engineer of 
Station KXLA, Pasadena, and 
Charles Hughes, KXLA sales rep- 
resentative. 


Domestic Sewing Machine Offers Free Boots 
to Anyone Who Can Sew Them in the Store 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 28—An ad bud- 
get half again greater than last 
year’s will be used this fall by 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co. here 
to publicize a unique consumer 
premium available at its retailers. 

Terry cloth “blotter boots” (leis- 
ure-time footwear) are offered free 
to women, who are invited to come 


to the store and sew them them- 
selves on a Domestic machine. 
Invitations are extended via col- 
or pages in Life of Oct. 1; the Oc- 
tober issues of Country Gentleman 
and Woman's Day, and the Nov- 
ember Household and True Story. 
Readers are told to call Western 
Union Operator 25 for the name 


of their nearest domestic dealer. 
The campaign, which was pre- 
pared by Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
includes display banners, a “blot- 
ter boots” booth, radio spots and 
newspaper mats or electros. 


e At the company’s recent sales 
conference “selling” rather than 
“stocking” the sewing machines 
was emphasized to the 350 dis- 
tributors and salesmen in attend- 
ance. 


25 


Christy Lange, v.p. and sales 
manager, said that dealers “must 
sell the quality that is built into 
their merchandise for profit, and 
avoid those ‘no-profit’ price spe- 


cials that frequently result in a 
large volume but no net.” 
Among demonstrations at the 


two-day meet was the disassem- 
bling and reassembling of a sew- 
ing machine head, using only a 
screwdriver, in 15 minutes. The 
motive was to impress viewers 
with the simple, precision con- 
struction of the product. 

The visitors were given a plant 
tour, and each made a pair of 
“blotter boots” for himself—in an 
estimated average time of five 
minutes 


Attacks TV Set Racket 
in San Francisco 

The district attorney's office in 
San Francisco, in cooperation with 
the Better Business Bureau there, 
has started to crack down on 
racketeering practices among tele- 
vision retailers. 

Irving Reichert Jr., assistant 
district attorney, charged that sec- 
ond hand sets have been sold as 
new ones; low-price sets are ad- 
vertised that do not exist; sales 
agreements are not fulfilled; and 
sales gimmicks—including the 
numbers racket—are used but 
contest winners are not rewarded. 
Mrs. Muriel Tsvetkoff, manager 
of the BBB, said that approxis 
mately 100 complaints per month 
are received at the bureau. Early 
last month, Dave Young, partne® 
in Young Bros., television store 
was found guilty of petty theft 
for substituting a used set for @ 
new one. 


| Pa. Salt Names Hoffman 


Don D. Hoffman, assistant ——_ 
manager of Pennsylvania Sal 
| Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has bee 
appointed field sales manager ot 
| the company’s specialties sales di€ 
| vision. : 


| Appoints Nathalie Hicks 

Nathalie Sargent Hicks, formers 
|ly advertising director of Pionee® 
Suspender Co., has been named ase 
sistant art director of Hening & 
Co., Philadelphia. 
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‘ loan increased its 
deposits from $400,000 
to $1,400,000 in six 
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‘Redbook’ Expects Newsstand 
Sales Increase at 35¢ 

Redbook Magazine predicts that 
it will have more newsstand sales 
at 35¢ in August, first month at 
that price, than the average sale, 
at 25¢, during the first six months 
of 1951. Continuation of this rate 
would make the magazine the 
second largest 35¢ newsstand sel- 
ler. 


Talone Appoints Watt Agency 

A. Talone, Ardmore, Pa., dry 
cleaner, has appointed W. H. Watt 
Advertising Agency, Upper Darby, 
Pa., to handle its account. News- 
papers, car cards, direct mail and 
signs in Pennsylvania Railroad 
terminals will be used. 


SiMPSON-REILLY, LTD. 
Publishers Representatives 


since te2e 


LOS ANGELES HALLIBURTON BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO CENTRAL TOWER 


NEW CHAMPS—Leonard Camber, sales manager of Bowman Gum Corp., Phila- 
delphia, admires the bubble gum blowing technique displayed by the two winners 
in @ recent contest co-sponsored by Bowman, Riverview Beach Park and Wilson Line Inc. and advertising allowance plans 


FTC Attorneys 
Outmaneuvered 
by Soap Makers 


WAsHINGTON, Aug. 29—Federal 
Trade Commission staff members 
who found themselves outnum- 
bered in New York last month 
when hearings were held on re- 
bate and advertising allowance 
systems of three big soap com- 
panies, today found themselves 
outmaneuvered. 


room has been occupied almost en- 
tirely by counsel and personnel of 
Procter & Gamble, Lever Bros. Co., 
and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, two 
FTC attorneys pushing the case 
were undaunted in their efforts to 
prove that the firms used rebate 


REDBOOK 1S REACHING EVEN MORE 
OF YOUR YOUNGER PROSPECTS! 


oth straight time circulation 


exceeds corresponding 6 months previous year 


RepDBOOK’s January-June 1951 circulation was highest 
first-half in its history. Newsstand Sales averaged 25,000 


. . a . = . ' 
copies per issue over corresponding 1950 period! 


REDBOOK ’S CIRCULATION is UP because ReDBOOK’s edi- 


torial focus is on the interests of Young Adults. 


REDBOOK’S VALUE TO MARKETERS is UP because its 
target audience, Young Adults, are have-to-buyers. Almost every- 
thing they need has to be brand-new: their first automobile, first 
refrigerator... radio, TV set... furniture for their new home 


. clothes for their new families... 


REDBOOK BELONGS ON YOUR MEDIA SCHEDULE 
because REDBOOK sells the millions of Act-Now, Buy-Now Young 
Adults! 


Adults 


THE VITAL MARKET 


THE VITAL YEARS G 


Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 


stacked illegally in favor of chains 
and big consumers (AA, July 30). 


Today, however, they were 
thrown for a serious loss. 
Over the attorneys’ protests, 


FTC’s five commissioners ruled 
that virtually all the evidence tak- 
en since soap hearings got under 
way in January, 1949, must be 
wiped out. Except for the New 
York hearings, the building of the 
record must begin from scratch. 

The soap companies had raised 
a fine point of administrative law 
and had been supported by Earl 
Colb, trial examiner hearing this 
case. 


|@ In asking a fresh start, soapers 
Though the New York hearing} 


pointed out that the original com- 
plaints, issued in October, 1948, 
had been expanded and amended 
last May. Amendments were so ex- 
tensive, the firms argued, that the 
entire character of the proceeding 
had changed. 

Further hearings in the soap 
case are set for Oct. 29 in New 
York. According to Mr. Colb, they 
are to continue until the FTC staff 
completes its presentation. 

When the hearings are resumed, 
there will probably be an effort 
to salvage porticns of the earlier 
record, particularly the physical 
exhibits, by agreement 

The case has already been de- 
layed by an unusual series of cir- 
cumstances. Soap companies tried 
unsuccessfully for a _ rehearing 
after the original trial examiner 
retired and was replaced by Mr. 
Colb early this year. Mr. Colb 
ruled for the companies but was 
reversed by the commissioners. 

Subsequently, the companies 
moved for dismissal of the com- 
plaint but were turned down by 
Mr. Colb. Their further motion for 
rehearing as a result of the ex- 
pansion of the complaint was sup- 
ported by the trial examiner. 


@ Thus the case becomes a classic 
example of the division of author- 
ity within an independent agency 
under the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act. Staff members handling 
the case are, in effect, the prose- 
cuting attorney. The trial examin- 
er is the judge, and the five com- 
missioners function as a court of 
appeals, completely aloof from the 
prosecuting arm of the agency. 

The original complaints in 1940 
were confined largely to rebate 
policies, holding that the com- 
panies unfairly granted rebates io 
carload lot buyers when prices 
dropped, but did not allow similar 
rebates to less than carload cus- 
tomers. 

In May of this year, the com- 
panies were accused of giving ad- 
vantageous advertising allowances 
to chains and other big buyers 


Periodical Press Assn. 
Gives Recognition to 8 

The Periodical Press Assn. in 
Canada has given full recognition 
to W. H. Emmett (Canada) Ltd. 
Montreal; Erwin, Wasey of Cana- 
da, Toronto; McConnell, Eastman 
& Co., London, and Stevenson & 
Scott, Montreal. 

At the same time provisional 
recognition was given to Associated 
Advertising Agency, Montreal; 
Wm. Gent Advertising Agency, 
Toronto; R. C. Smith & Son, Toron- 
to, and Stewart-Bowman-Mac- 
pherson, Vancouver 


Gillogly. Keller to ABC-TV 

William C. Gillogly, formerls 
TV sales manager of Station 
WOW-TV, Omaha, and Frederick 
J. Keller, formerly sales manager 
of Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., 
have been named account execu- 
tives in the television sales de- 
partment of American Broadcast- 
ing Co., Chicago. 


Seeks Sub-Contracts 

Neon Products, Lima, O., has 
published an illustrated brochure 
offering part of its production facil- 
ities for defense sub-contracts. Re- 
quests on company letterheads to 
Sam Kamin, president, will be ac- 
knowledged with a copy 
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AT KCBS FETE—Art Linkletter and Frances 


Langford arrive at San Francisco Air- 

port to take part in Station KCBS's dedi 

catory progrom marking the Columbia 

owned station's increase to 50.000 watts 
lost month. 


F. W. Fitch, Heirs 
Both Win Points in 
Trusteeship Ruling 


| Klau Elects 3 V. P.s 


| been elected v.p.s of the 


Des Mornes, Ia., Aug. 28—The 
Polk County district court has 


ae) 
sumed supervisory control over 
the management of the F. W Cord 


trust and F. W. Fitch Investment | 
Corp. but failed to remove the 
Fitch trustees. 

District Judge O. S. Franklin 
in his decision following a lengthy 
court trial (AA, May 7 and 14), 
permitted F. W. Fitch’s two sons 
and two sons-in-law to remain as | 
trustees of the trust and officers' 
of the corporation, but made their 
actions subject to approval and 
review by the court 

Judge Franklin also ordered 
that a Polk County bank be named 
permanent co-trustee and 
member of the board of directors 
of the $2,000,000 estate. The judge 
made it clear the trustees will be 
accountable to the court for future 
management of the Fitch fortune. 


as a 


s The decision came three months 
after a four-week trial when some 
of the testimony was taken at the 
bedside of the elder Fitch, who 
has been ill for several months. 

Mr. Fitch, the 81-year-old foun- 
der of the widely known hair 
tonic and cosmetics firm, filed 
suit last August asking that his 
two sons, Gail and Lucius Fitch, 
and sons-in-law Lester Sandahl 
and Richard Young, be removed 
as trustees of a trust he created 
in 1946 for his heirs. 

Mr. Fitch charged that the four 
men had “mismanaged and 
wasted” money in the trust and 
asked that a trust company be 
placed in charge of all the remain- 
ing assets 

The elder Fitch claimed the four 
men took $663,000 in dividends for 
themselves out of a total $759,920 
declared between 1940 and 1945. 

Attorneys for both sides said 
tney were “pleased” with the 
court’s findings and orders. 


s Judge Franklin in his decision 
held that “the evidence is insuffi- 
cient to require the removal of 
any of the defendants as trustees.” 
He did hold, however, that the four 
beneficiaries under the trust must 
transfer $100,000 back to the trust 
fund principal, and the trust fund 
be frozen as of Dec. 31, 1950, and 
that it cannot be reduced by divi- 
dends or other disbursements. 

The judge held that an agree- 
ment giving the founder $25,000 
annually for life was valid and 
that those payments should con- 
tinue. 

The F. W. Fitch Co., established 
in 1917, was sold in 1949 to Grove 
Laboratories, St. Louis, for about 
$2,000,000. At the time of the sale, 
Lucius Fitch was president; Gail 
Fitch was v.p. and advertising 
director; Mr. Sandahl was v.p. 
in charge of sales, and Mr. Young 
was secretary-treasurer. 


tw 
-) 


Bickelhaupt Joins Seelig 

R. W. Bickelhaupt, for 14 years 
copywriter and account executive 
with Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis 
Advertising Co., has moved to 
Seelig & Co., St. Louis, as a v.p. 
and account executive. 


Ford Buys TV Program 

The Ford Dealers of New York, 
through J. Walter Thompson Co., 
will sponsor “Boston Blackie” 
Mondays at 10:30 p.m., EDT, over 
Station WNBT, New York, effec- 
tive Sept. 10. This Ziv-produced 
program is coming to video after a 
long career in radio. The AM ver- 
sion will continue to be trans- 
cribed throughout the country. 


Fhe record each month 


Donald D. Dilworth, Victor F. of the finest perfume 


Lawrence and Paul C. Nordloh, 
account executives with Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, have 
Milwau- 


Carey Promotes New Shingle 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinna- 

ti, in a fall campaign for its build- 

ing supplies and especially for its t 

new Fire-Chex shingles, is using j 

four-color spreads in the Septem- 


and cosmetic advertising 


BEAUTY FASHION 


kee agency 


Siebold Appoints von Zehle 


J.H. & G. B. Siebold Inc., New ber House Beautiful and eight 
York ink maker, has appointed architectural and building trade Also publishers of DRUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTR 
William von Zehle & Co. to han- publications, plus point of sale dis- 4 “ ~ 


Huff 
account. 


Farson, 
handles the 


dle its trade publication and di- 
rect mail advertising 


plays to its dealers 
& Northlich 
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he Corn inthe KFAB area 


WAS first planted 


By WILLIAM E. “BILL” MACDONALD 
Farm Service Director 


D 


, 


All 


ee, 
—S 


The obvious fact that the corn was first planted is not as important as 


is the faet that the seed corn planted was HYBRID seed corn. 


Until a little over a deeade ago, the growing of big crops of corn was 


mostly a “wish” a “hope”. Hybrid seed corn was not much more than a 


“dream”. Now, the scientific development of hybrid seed corn and the acceptance of it on the part 
of 99% of the farmers, has made corn a dependable crop — and, often the biggest and most profitable, 
KFAB’s Farm Service Department was the keystone in the education of farmers to use the hybrid 
seed corn, Co-operating with the Agricultural Colleges, specially prepared programs were broad- 
cast, as were “on the spot” farm reports and informal general discussions by farmers who were 
growing hybrid corn. In a few short years the production of hybrid seed corn and the raising of 
hybrid corn became big business. Today, millions of acres of hybrid corn are planted annually 
the Midwest. The nation’s top yields for both irrigated and non-irrigated land are being produced in 


the KFAB area. Corn wealth totals into the millons of dollars yearly! 


Hybrid seed corn plays an important part in the economy of the thousands of people in the 
cities, towns and on the farms of the Midwest Empire. It contributes greatly to a per capita income 
almost twice the national average. This is part of the wealth you can tap, as a KFAB advertiser. 


Phone, wire or write for details. 


KFAB 
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Sohio Contest Backs 
New HQD Motor Oil 


Aug. 28—Standard 
of Ohio is trying to catch 
Ohioan 
in- 
“su- 


CLEVELAND, 
Oil Co 
the eye and ear of every 
with a $23,750 slogan contest 
troducing Sohio’s new HQD 
per-detergent” motor oil 

The new heavy duty oil, which 
“cleans and conditions your engine 
while you drive,” will be adver- 
tised in 125 Ohio dailies and week- 
lies during the promotion, which 
closes Sept. 22 

In addition to the newspaper ef- 
fort, Sohio will support the pro- 
motion with radio, television, out- 
door and traveling demonstra- 
tions 

Contestants are urged to write 15 
words or less about HQD, a premi- | 
um 40¢ oil, lauding its intensively 
advertised features. Official entry 
blanks are distributed by Sohio 
Stations and dealer agents along 
with booklets containing “16 fact- 
filled pages of contest clues.” 


es HQD is “more than just a motor 
oil,” according to the company. Re- 
duction of engine wear, rust pre- 
vention, less oil consumption and 
gasoline mileage through 
greater engine power are among 
ten cardinal features claimed for 
the lubricant | 

For the slogan judged best, So- 
hic will pay the writer $10,000 
Second prize is a station wagon 
Pord, Chevrolet or Plymouth. Oth- 
@r awards taper from Westing- 
house Automatic Laundry Twins, | 
for third place winners, to 150 
@ighth-place prizes of $5 each 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. will 
Judge the entries 

Three laboratory-type merchan- 
dise trucks will tour Ohio, staging 
demonstrations and showing a 
sound-color movie and _  sound- 
Slide strip plugging HQD oil, Hen- 
ry J. Coleman, Sohio advertising 
Manager, said 

Sohio’s agency is McCann-Erick- 
sol 


more 


Watt Publishing Shifts 
Several Ad Statters 

O. A. Hanke, v.p. of Watt Pub- 
lishing Co., Mt. Morris, Ill. has 
been appointed assistant publisher, 
to handle the duties of ad direc- 
tor, following the recent resigna- 
tion of D. M. Sweet. C. M. Hall, 
ad manager of Poultry Tribune, 
has been advanced to advertising 
sales manager, and D. R. Witter, 
formerly assistant to the ad direc- 
tor, has been boosted to promotion 
manager of Watt 

Max M. Buell, ad manager of 
Better Farming Methods, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hall, and he in turn 
has been succeeded by J. R. Shore, 


formerly with “Indiana Vo-Ag 
Teacher.” Watt has also added 
Tom L. Winemiller to the central 


states sales staff 


Ziv Co. Names Salesmen; 
Many Sign for ‘Bright Star’ 

Frederic W. Ziv Co., New York, 
transcribed AM program producer, 
has appointed Harold W. Falter, 
formerly general manager of Sta- 
tion WVMI, Biloxi, Miss. and 
Marion A. Stoneking, ex-sales 
manager of Station KELO, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., to its sales staff 

“Bright Star,” the new Ziv 
transcribed radio comedy starring 
Irene Dunne and Fred MacMur- 
ray, which will be ready for air- 
ing late next month, already has 
been sold in approximately 100 
markets. Brewers, utility com- 
panies and food wholesalers and 
retailers are the leading sponsor 
classifications 


Lindsay Forms Own Agency 
Philip E. Lindsay has resigned, 
effective Sept. 1, as v. p. and gen- 
eral merchandising manager of 
Cook Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
to form Philip E. Lindsay Adver- 
tising Agency, 1207 Grand Ave 
there, specializing in food and 
drug accounts. He will also handle 
the Cook Chemical account, ef- 
fective that date, when it moves 
from Gardner Advertising Co. 


WE UNDERSTAND—That seems to be the sentiments of these four, gathered to dis- 

cuss the Advertising Federation of America’s new campaign for public understand 

ing of advertising. Left to right are Ralph Smith, v.p. of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 

& Bayles and chairman of the campaign committee; King Gould, executive secretary, 

Point of Purchase Advertising Institute; Elon Borton, president of AFA, and Mrs. Helen 
Berg, president, Advertising Women of New York 


Breen Joins Stanley Works 
George E. Breen, formerly di- 

rector of commercial! research in 

the school of retailing of New York 


University, has been appointed di- 
rector of commercial research of 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
steel products manufacturer. 


More Sulphur Needed 
by Canadian Mills 
to Make Newsprint 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 28—This coun- 
try will have to loosen up on some 
of its sulphur—and soon—to save 
Canada’s booming newsprint in- 
dustry from a critical slowdown. 

This appeal was made by D. W 
Ambridge, Toronto, speaking last 
week to publishers and industrial- 
ists here. Mr. Ambridge is chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Assn. 

The Canadian pulp business may 
slide within 18 months, Mr. Am- 


| bridge warned. 


“We find the newsprint situa- 
tion easier just now,” he said. “In- 
ventories of American publishers 
are getting larger, but they are 
still buying all they can get. We 
are running about 100% of capa- 
city.” 


@ Mr. Ambridge, who is also pres- 
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ident of the Abitibi Power & Pa- 
per Co., said that Canadian paper 
mills have been adding to their 
potential at the rate of about 100,- 
000 tons a year. Total capacity is 
now about 6,000,000 tons. 

“Our long-range problem is 
wood, but the thing that is hang- 
ing over our heads now is the sul- 
phur situation,” he said. “With- 
in the next year and a half, Can- 
ada will develop some of her own 
sulphur sources. Until then we are 
dependent upon the southern 
United States.” 

Mr. Ambridge said that about 
317,000 tons of sulphur will be 
used in the industry this year com- 
pared with 285,000 tons last year 
Supply is being cut, Mr. Ambridge 
said, by U. S. sulphur shipments 
to Europe. 


ABC-AM Names Schiess 
Spencer Schiess, formerly of 
Foote, Cone & Belding, has joined 
the radio stations department of 
American Broadcasting Co., New 
York. 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth 
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Cuicaco, Aug. 30—-Every other 
month since March of 1944, Mc- 
Nally Pittsburgh Mfg. Corp. has 
run a page ad in Fortune. These 
ads, all more or less like the ac- 
companying one, which appears 
next month, have the very special 
objective of influencing only that 
tiny number of Fortune readers 
concerned with building a complete 
coal mine. 


McNally Pittsburgh's Ads on Coal Mines, 
in ‘Fortune’ 742 Years, Prove Successful 


fort. There had been no thought of 
expanding the list. 

Then one day in 1943 an ac- 
count executive went to the client’s 
offices to show a couple of new 
advertisements to the sales chief 
and get them approved for publi- 
cation. 


e But C. W. Waterman Sr., then 
v.p. in charge of sales for McNally, 


The series in Fortune, which has| was in no mood to deliberate calm- 


proved quite successful for Mc- 
Nally, might never have come 


cy man’s uncomfortable conversa- 
tion with a McNally executive one 
morning back in 1943. 


At that time, Fensholt Co., then| 


about had it not been for an agen-| 


ly about the suggested copy. He 
was disturbed over having lost a 
large contract for the erection of 
a coal preparation plant. 

After some time, during which 
the account executive got nowhere, 
the adman asked why the con- 


as now the agency, had been con-/| tract had been lost. Mr. Waterman 


ducting a regular business publi-| 


cation campaign. It then was, and 


still is, using Coal Age and Mech- | 
anization, two business papers that) 


reach coal mining operators, as 
the backbone of its promotion ef- 


told him that there had been a 
bank director on the board of the 
coal mining company who happen- 
ed to know one of the competing 
bidders and a nod from him was 
sufficient to swing the order the 


LONG SERIES—This ad in the current 
Fortune is the lotest in o 7'2yeor series 
for McNally Pittsburgh Mfg. Corp. 


other way 

The account exec shortly ex- 
cused himself, unable to get any- 
where with his presentation. Back 
at the agency he told what had 
gone wrong. The Fensholt staff, 


as a result, decided to find out how 
many bank directors were on coal 
mining boards. It didn't take long 
to learn that many coal mining 
companies—at that time, at least 
were beholden to their banks 

That incident and subsequent 
study culminated in a recommen- 
dation to McNally Pittsburg that 
a series of ads in Fortune be pre- 
pared to point out profit possibili- 
ties in marketing prepared coal at 
premium prices. Such advertising 
was planned to reach “money 
minded” bankers and other coal 
mining executives at the financial 
and management level, rather than 
the men at the mines responsible 
for producing coal 


@ The recommendation, inciden- 
tally, was approved only after C. 
W. Waterman Jr., then an aide to 
his father, warmed up to the idea 
and helped sponsor it. Mr. Water- 
man Jr. today is general sales man- 
ager of the company 

Since 1944, the company has run 
the Fortune page ads and has also 
made them part of spreads in the 


— 


Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion 


Want 


The A 


long, we tell 
for successful family living.” 


selling.’ 


In these pages — y 


Pale 


customers? Think about this. 


merican Magazine. 


In these pages —find the answer. 


Right now 


millions of American families are hurrying to news- 
stands and mailboxes for the September issue of 


They want it for what it is — America’s “Family 
Service” magazine. They want it for what it con- 
tains — the guidance, the knowledge, the products 
for successful family living. 


your product ? 


Advertisers of food, automobiles, read: The Fabulous 
Jacksons of Denver—The American Family of the 
Month —how they live, what they eat, what they drive. 


Advertisers of drugs, first-aid products, read; Stream- 
line Your Medicine Chest. in the name of American 
family health, what belongs in your medicine chest? 


Advertisers of bus, rail, ship, air lines; resorts, luggage, 
travel togs, sporting goods, read: To Mexico On An 
Impulse — the colorful American monthly family travel 


feature. 


Advertisers of motion pictures, read: Movies of the 
Month —the American family’s guide to the best in mo- 


tion picture enter t during Sept 


All advertisers, read: Truman Can’t Lose—How Good 
Are Your Schools?—Can You Spot A Communist? 
—the American family institutional features. 


In these pages —this month, every month, and all month 
“these are the products 


In these pages —here and now we tell you, The American 


“these are the families for successful product 


‘ 


MA 


I 


our advertising costs less because [he 
lives longer and pushes harder. 


Remember, then — 


imerica 


MAGAZINE 


two trade publications—to let the 
mine operators know that top man- 
agement and financial interests 
are being reached, too 

The company’s advertising has 
been responsible in a large part for 
the fact that, by now, the company 
has designed, built and equipped 
more than 200 complete coal pre- 
paration plants from Alaska to 
South America. These plants range 
in price from a few thousand dol- 
lars to $5,000,000 or more 


Waterman Pens and 
Inks to Get Broad 
Promotion in Canada 


| Monrreat, Aug. 28—Designed 
to sell both pens and inks, L. E 
Waterman Co. here has scheduled 
a fall campaign in Canada using 
| newspapers, roto sections, maga- 
| zines, farm papers and trade pub- 
lications. The space campaign is 
backed up with point of sale ma- 
| terial. 

| The major feature of the cam- 
| paign will be a four-color, large 
| space “back to school” ad running 
jin an extensive list of national 
|magazines and rotogravure sec- 
tions. A b&w adaptation of the 
| same ad will appear in a compre- 
{hensive list of Canadian dailies 
| and farm papers 

| Waterman is promoting an ink 
| contest with multiple insertions in 
la wide list of daily, weekly, and 
national weekend papers using 
| editorialized columns. $2,000 is of- 
fered to 103 prize winners for 
composing the best names for any 
six different Waterman ink colors. 
| The first prize of $500 is doubled 
if the winner encloses box t@ps 
| or facsimiles from any two differ- 
j}ent Waterman inks. Waterman's 
| advertising is directed by McKim 
Advertising Ltd., Montreal. 


| Whitney from KFI to Don Lee; 
| Thomas Lee Buys KFI-TV 


| George Whitney has resigned as 
general manager of Stations KF! 
and KFI-TV, to become v. p. in 
charge of sales for Don Lee Tele- 
| vision. 

Thomas S. Lee Enterprises fe- 
cently purchased KFI-TV from 
Earle C. Anthony, and the actpal 
transfer is expected within the 
next few weeks. Mr. Whitney was 
formerly general sales manager of 
Don Lee Broadcasting System, and 
prior to that was a partner in the 
Harrington, Whitney & Hurst 
agency. 


Sell The 


Rural South With 


Bigger, Better 
For 1952 


@ Over 2,000,000 Circulation, 
Guaranteed and Audited, 
25% Increase over 1951 
Edition 

Blankets the Rural South from 
Virginia to Texas. 400,000 ad- 
ditional circulation in rich 
states of North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

First in Prestige. Published since 
1807. Stays in the home 365 
days in the year. Sells the 
year ‘round 

Hurry! Forms close October 15. 
Write for rates and full details. 


GRIER'’S ALMANAC 
76 CENTRAL AVE. S.W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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A market not duplicated by any other news 
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Positions of importance 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
subscribers to ‘““U.S.News & World Report” is, 


in a word, importance. 


As a class they are people whose positions of importance 
—in business, industry, finance, government and 
the professions—require an intelligence and ability 


far above the average. 


| Class News Magazine 


common denominator—their interest in esseatial news— 


news that is of practical use to them in their 

business and personal affairs. 

The best index of their uaniin is their high incomes, 

which on the basis of both average and median figures, are 
higher than the incomes of the readers of 


any other news magazine. 


First in its field in 195 
magazine U.S. News IN PERCENTAGE CIRCULATION GROWTH 
& World Report | “#inits field in 1957 


iN PERCENTAGE ADVERTISING GROWTH 


AVERAGE 448,385 
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Increased Buying Seen by ‘BW’ Editors 


New York, Aug. 28—An ex- 
panding national economy for the 
remainder of this year and the 
first half of 1952, limited only by 
availability of basic metals, was 
predicted by three editors of Busi- 
ness Week at a special meeting 
today of the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Assn. of New York. 

The editors who discussed the 
outlook for business and industry 
were Kenneth Kramer, executive 
editor of Bustness Week; Clark R 
Pace, editor of, the magazine’s busi- 
ness outlook section, and Gabriel 
S. Hauge, editor of the trends page. 

Mr. Kramer, while admitting 
that business generally is not so 
good, particularly because of the 
softness in household appliances, 
television sets, floor coverings, tex- 
tiles and automobiles, and the high 
cost of living which has made con- 
sumers more cautious in their buy- 
ing. nevertheless predicted strong- 
er buying of both durable and non- 
durable consumer goods during the 
last quarter of this year 


@ He was supported in this opin- 


ion by his colleagues, who pre- 
sented charts to show current 
trends in consumer income, sav- 


ings and spending in addition to 
plans for industrial expansion and 
increased government spending for 
defense purposes 

Major points developed by the 
three speakers, who spoke inform- 
a@iy as a panel 

1. Consumer income after taxes 
ig now running at about $223 bil- 
lion annually; consumer spending 
@ggregates about $204 billion; con- 
Gumers are saving about $19 bil- 
don annually 

2. The government is now spend- 
ig about $35 billion for defense 
Production. This is expected to be 
creased to $53 billion by the end 
af 1951, and to $60 billion by the 
middie of 1952 


3. By the middle of 1952, if de-| 


fense production continues to ac- 
@lerate, consumer income is like- 
to increase to more than $224 
Billion, and there will be more em- 
Gloyment, but consumer savings 
afe likely to show a falling off 


@ 4. The major obstacle to rapid 
iMdustrial expansion is the short- 
age of basic metais. Steel, copper, 
zinc, lead and tungsten are 
being produced in adequate quan- 
tities to fill the expected demand 
The early part of 1952 may see 
some falling off in production and 
income because of this 

5. This is likely to cause 
constriction in plant equip- 
ment expansion of heavy industry 
during 1952 

The productive potential for 
1952, however, is greater than in- 
dicated by cold figures, Mr. Kra- 
mer said 

In answer to a question from the 
floor on the possibility of further 
inflation, Mr. Hauge said that it 
seems iikely that we shall have 
more inflation before more things 
are done to help limit it 


The 


not 


also 


and 


association voted to increase 


A $15 BILLION MARKET 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


Don't ignore It — SELL It! 


Get your share of the huge $15 
Negro market! Reach them in 
sell them the way they lik: 
through their own Race pub 


Cash in 
billion 
their homes 
to be sold 


ications, the newspapers and magazines 
they feel closest to. respond best to 
Negroes are loyal to their publications 

be sure your product is in them, be sure 
you get your share of the market! $15 
billion! Negroes spend this much every 


year on every conceivable product! Don't 
overlook this market— it's right under 
your nose! For full details write Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc, 545 a 
Ave. N Y., serving America’s leading 
advertisers for over a decade 


ONE EXAMPLE: for @ publication that 
* sells the eream of this 
rich market, you car beat the New Courier— 
vead by 1.500.000 Negroes tn 42 states each 
week Coler comics, magazine section, and news 
section help make it America’s most 
weekly newspaper the Megro—you'll sell 
the Negro! Act now! 


membership dues and _ initiation 
fees $5 each and to change the 
start of its fiscal year from Sept. 1 
to July 1, in accordance with 
changes voted at the NIAA con- 
vention in June 


Names La Frenere V. P. 


Harold J. La Frenere, sales man- 
ager of the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, has been promoted to 
v. p. and general manager of A. M. 


with 


Sonnabend 
which the Edgewater is affiliated. 
Warren H. Erickson succeeds Mr. 
La Frenere as sales manager. Rob- 
ert J. Peterson, sales representa- 


Properties, 


tive, has been named assistant 
general sales manager of the hotel 
group. 


Allen Named as Consultant 

Irving R. Allen has resigned as 
a v.p. of Critchfield & Co., Chi- 
cago agency, as of Sept. 1, but 
will continue to serve the agency 
as a consultant. 


Wallace to Radio Free Europe 

Guy Wallace, formerly program 
manager of FM Station WFDR, 
New York, operated by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Union, has joined Radio Free Eu- | 


rope as an executive producer. 


Coosa Hikes Newsprint Again 

Coosa River Newsprint Co., 
which a week ago raised its price 
$5 a ton (AA, Aug. 27), has an- 
nounced another $5 _ increase, 
making its price in New York $116 
a ton 


| Doon Twines 


Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 


Doon Twines Names Poyntz 
Ltd., Kitchener. 
|Ont., manufacturer of ropes and 
twines, has named Alford R. Poyntz 
Advertising, Toronto, to handle its 
advertising. Current copy in na- 
| tional consumer publications fea- 
|tures use of the company’s prod- 
| ucts in various industries. 


Query Joins Piedmont Agency 
J. Critz Query, formerly with 
Institutions Magazine, has joined 
Piedmont Advertising Agency, Sa- 
lisbury, N. C., as art director. 
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Kaywoodie Sets Fall Push 


The healthful aspects of pipe 
smoking will underlie a campaign 
planned by Kaywoodie Co., New 
York, to start in September in 
Country Gentleman, Esquire, Life, 
Look, The Saturday Evening Post 
and other magazines. Kaywoodie 
will be promoted as “the only pipe 
with three throat guards”: A wide 
opening bit, the best briar, and a 
patented drinkless attachment. Ads 
will be half pages and full pages 
in b&w, and color pages at Christ- 
mas. Grey Advertising is handling. 


Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 


| Marks-Aiken Agency Formed 


Lawrence B. Marks and Sig- 
mund C. Aiken have formed a 
new advertising agency, Marks- 
Aiken Co., at 150 E. 35th St., New 
York. Mr. Marks was previously 
executive v. p. of Marks-Whitehill, 
an agency now being dissolved. Mr. 
Aiken formerly handled sales pro- 
motion for Bailey, Green & Elger, 
New York button maker. Among 
the accounts with Marks-Aiken 
are B-G Scarves, Liberty Fabrics 
of New York and the Religious 
Film Assn. 


“Milwaukee Journal’ 
‘Does Graphic Study 
of Consumer Buying 


Mitwavkeg, Aug. 28—The Mil- 
waukee Journal has compiled a 
graphic presentation of the month- 
by-month variations in consumer 
buying habits of a wide variety of 
retail merchandise 

Titled “Know Your Customers’ 
Buying Habits,” the booklet is de- 


| signed to help the Journal's retail 


advertisers in the problems of mer- 
chandise planning and advertis- 
ing budgeting, and is based on the 
Bureau of Advertising’s premise 
that the customer always deter- 
mines what will sell best and 
when. 

More than 125 graphs cover per- 
centage of year’s sales made in 
each month, for practically every- 
thing from amusement places, ap- 
pliances and art needlework to 
underwear, water systems and 


WORKHORSE OF INDUSTRY... 


Its granddaddy was a ponderous bi-polar Percheron that weighed hundreds of pounds . . . 
and cost hundreds of dollars more for the same horsepower. Yet this little miracle of 


efficiency runs for years without attention . . 


. has only one moving part. Today, motors 


are being built that operate safely in dusty, dirty, even explosive atmospheres. 


HOW MANY 


How many nimble minds gave their ingenious best to make these improvements possible? 


Physicists, chemists, metallurgists, electrical and production engineers, designers, 
machinists . . . these and a thousand others contributed to the breeding 
of this alert little workhorse of industry. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Pulling together toward a worth-while goal is a work method uniquely American. Here, 


every art, every science, every human skill has the incentive and the opportunity to add 


its bit of invention or insight to the greater whole. 


America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communications is the function, is the unique contribution of the 


American business press . . . a great company of specially edited magazines 
devoted to the specialized work areas of men who want to manage better, 
design better, manufacture better, research better, sell better. 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, 


interpreting, reporting . . . on making sure that every worth-while idea reaches 


interested people quickly 


and regularly. 


As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to business publications to keep 
abreast of what’s new in ideas, methods and processes as reported by the editors and in 
products, materials and services provided by the advertisers. 


As publishers, we make our advertising pages available for your communications with the 
people who make up your markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS 
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woolen yard goods. Data for the 
charts has been gathered from the 
Federal Reserve District, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of 
Advertising and Media Records 


@ In the preface, the Journal of- 
fers seven suggestions to aid lo- 
cal newspaper advertisers using 
the booklet 

“1. Determine how much you 
can profitably invest in advertis- 
ing for the month 

“2. Select the departments to be 
advertised based on sales poten- 
tial. 

“3. Pick the items or commodi- 
ties within the departments that 
are in greatest demand 

“4. Feature the price lines the 
| customers like 

“5. Schedule your ads-—to capi- 
talize on the best selling days 

“6. Keep your records on sales 
and weather for future guidance 

“7. Make your plan flexible to 
take care of unexpected selling op- 
portunities. Build your plan on 
sales experience study the buy- 
ing habits graphs ... measure them 


against your own sales results 
from previous years.” 
Lewis, Telepix Affiliate 

Dick Lewis Studios, Chicago 


commercial art concern, and Tele- 


pix Corp. Hollywood TV spot 
producer, have affiliated. Dick 
Lewis has been elected a v.p 


of Telepix, which will maintain 
midwest offices in the art studi®’s 
new headquarters at 155 E. Ohio 
St. 


KMOX Names R. F. Hyland jr. 


Robert F. Hyland Jr. has been 
named executive assistant to John 
L. Akerman, manager of Station 
KMOX, St. Louis. Until recently, 
Mr. Hyland was a member of the 
sales staff of Station WBBM, Ciil- 
cago, and has been assistant sai 

KXOK, 


manager of Station 


Louis 


International Shoe on KTTV 

International Shoe Co., St. Loufs, 
has signed the new “Wal d 
Charley's Range Riders” weelly 
amateur hour over Station KTTV, 
Los Angeles. Henri, Hurst & Me- 
Donald is the agency 


8,885 orders within 
6 weeks and found _ 
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» MYSTERY AD—The prize for the worst blunder of the year might be attributed to 


this attractive full-page ad in the Omaha 


Shopping Guide last month. Nowhere is 


the advertiser identified, even indirectly 


F cc Allows Western Union Press Rate Hike; 


Delays Ruling on Individual Telegram Rate 


; WasuincTon, Aug. 28—As a re-) 
galt of wage increases granted by 
Western Union Telegraph Co. in| 
July. the Federal Communications | 
Gommission last week ruled that | 
tBe company should be permitted | 
a@rate raise which would increase 
ifs revenue by $9,800,000 a year 

Action determining the effective 
date for individual rate boosts | 

Was delayed until Western Union! 
dévises and submits to the com- 
Mission a whole new rate struc- 
ture 

However, the FCC approved a 
férmula submitted for an increase 
in charges for press messages, 
and at the same time indicated it 
was agreeable to a 15-word mini- 
mum for straight telegrams in- 
stead of the present 10 words. 


@ The approved formula for press 
messages the minimum 
charge from 35¢ to 50¢. Rates for 


increases 


“| -eople Sell Better than Paper” 


eee and You Can Cover 
Central New York with 
ONE Radio Station 


H eadley-Reed, National Representatives 


id 


NBC Affiliate. WSYR-AM-FM-TV—the Only 
| COMPLETE Broadcast Organization in Central New York 


day press messages will be one- 
half of the telegram rates; night 
press rates will be one-fourth the 
telegram rates. Present press rates 
are one-third and one-sixth, re- 
spectively, of telegram rates. 

In its ruling, the FCC 
“We recognize the desirability of 
having press rates as low as pos- 
sible in order to facilitate the ex- 
change of news and ideas. On the 
other hand, and on the 
the record herein, we are not pre- 
pared to find that the increases 
in the ratios of press rates to tele- 
gram rates as proposed by Western 
Union, are unreasonable.” 

Increases in Western Union's 
commercial news department, tele- 
meter and leased facility services 


may go into effect immediately, 
FCC stated, estimating that such 
increases will result in an addi- 


tional annual revenue for the com- 
pany of $716,270 


ACUSE 


570 KC 


stated: 


basis of | 


eh 


James Yates, Former Curtis 
Man, Named by Buchanan 
James Yates, former Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. executive and agency 
man, has been named creative 
assistant to the 
president of Bu- 
chanan & Co., 
New York 
Largely res- 
ponsible for re- 
styling The Sat- 
urday Evening 
Post in 1941, Mr 
Yates later moved 
to Holiday and 
helped design its 
present format 
Before entering 
the publishing 
field, he was a v.p. and art direc- 
tor of William Esty Co. and also 
an executive with Ted Bates & Co 


James Yates 


Will Be Kling Distributor 

Kling Studios, Chicago, has 
signed with United Television Pro- 
grams, giving United exclusive na- 
tional distribution rights to Kling- 
produced films. United also han- 
dies Bing Crosby Enterprises on 
the West Coast. 


Chevvy Pledges Aid 


to Freedom Crusade 


Detroit, Aug. 29—A full pro- 
motional drive for the Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors Corp. 
has been pledged to the Crusade 
for Freedom by W. E. Fish, gen- 
eral sales manager of Chevrolet. 

Forty-nine new 1951 Chevrolet 
station wagons have been supplied 
for the nationwide series of motor- 
cades, to visit principal cities in 
each state seeking to enlist 25,000,- 
000 new American members and 
to raise $3,500,000 to build addi- 
tional radio transmitters to pene- 
trate the Iron Curtain in Europe 
and Asia 

In a letter to each of the 7,600 
Chevrolet dealers and more than 
1,600 members of the Chevrolet 
wholesale organization, Mr. Fish 
called for every assistance in con- 
ducting local campaigns. 


@ Dates of the nationwide cam- 
paign will be Sept. 3-Oct. 5. Mes- 
sages describing the campaign will 
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be released by balloon in each city 
visited by the motorcades. Detroit 
had a giant kick-off rally for the 
campaign yesterday. 

All Chevrolet dealers will have 
window posters, coin collectors 
and enrollment blanks to make the 
dealership an official enrollment 
center. 

Chevrolet advertising will 
attention to the campaign. 


CBS-AM Names Gartield: 
Three Others Appointed 

Sid Garfield has resigned as 
eastern publicity and advertising 
director of Samuel Goldwyn Pro- 
ductions to become director of ex- 


eall 


ploitation—a new title for the 
company—of the CBS Radio Di- 
vision, New York. He will take 


over his new duties on Sept. 10 
Meanwhile, the sales promotion 


and advertising department of 
CBS-AM has added three staff 
members, including Robert Elli- 


ott, formerly of Fortune, as direc- 
tor of network copy, and Frank 
Nesbitt, formerly of ABC-TV, and 
William Brower, previously of 
Station WGVA, Geneva, N. Y., 
both as writers. 


YOU'RE ON THE ROAD to higher sales in the 
$2'%4 Billion Oregon Market...when you're 
in The Oregonian! 


FIRST ‘in Carrier-Deli d Cieculati 
FIRST in City and Retail Trading Zone Circulation 


FIRST in the entire Oregon Market — with 


230,801 Daily and 285,026 Sunday 


lowest in milline rate 
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Anderol Detergent 


Bows in Allentown 


CHESTERTOWN, Mpb., Aug. 28— 
Lehigh Chemical Products Co. has 
completed a three-week concen- 
trated sales and advertising test 
in Allentown, Pa., for its Anderol 
liquid detergent. 

During the Allentown test, the 
company, through independent 
food retailers and with door-to- 
door distribution, offered a free 
plastic refillable bottle to custom- 
ers with each 12-ounce jar of the 
chemical 

This was the first big promo- 
tion for Anderol since the war, 
even though the company has been 
marketing the product for seven 
years. 

The Allentown promotion was 
launched with a page in the Eve- 
ning Chronicle, announcing the of- 
fer. This was followed up with a 
“continued offer” ad. Radio spots 
were used to support the newspa- 
per campaign. 


The company plans to expand 


its distribution one city at a time, 
using the plastic bottle offer in 
each new area. 

Fox & Mackenzie, 
is the agency. 


Philadelphia, 


Koch Retires from Quaker 

J. M. Koch, v.p. and director of 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil 
City, Pa., will retire on Jan. 1. Mr. 
Koch, who began his career with 
Quaker State 30 years ago as a 
sales representative, will continue 
with the company in an advisory 
capacity. 


Ginn Joins Irving Cloud 

Marvin Ginn, formerly sales 
promotion manager of Opportu- 
nity Magazine, has joined Irving 
Cloud Publishing Co., Chicago, a 
sales promotion and merchandis- 
ing director. 


Toni Names Carle Randall 


Carle Randall, formerly western 
regional manager of Toni Co., Chi- 
cago, has been named sales man- 
ager of its new food market sales 
division. Walter G. Willie has been 
named to succeed Mr. Randall 


FOR TV FOOTBALL—Ironing out details of Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s sponsor- 
ship of the NCAA college football telecasts over NBC are (left to right) John M. Mc 


Kibbin, v.p. in charge of W. ‘se products division; George Ketchum, 
president of Ketchum, Macleod ’ Grove, Pittsburgh, the company’s agency, and Bob 
Hall, athletic director at Yale and a member of NCAAs football TV committee. 


Scheerr Names Weiner & Co. 

Harold Weiner, assistant to the has been promoted to national 
sales promotion manager of the sales manager of the retail divis- 
women's division of Scheerr Bros. | ion. 


New York textile agent, 


than any other 
Selling medium in the 
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Oregon Market! 
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Motorola's Kelley 
Says Color Won't 
Dent BEW Until ‘53 


27—Color 
a dent in 
until 1953, 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 
television won't make 
the current market 
William H. Kelley, general sales 
manager of Motorola Inc., told the 
press here yesterday at a special 


meeting of Motorola’s local dis- 
tributor 
Throughout next year the im- 


portant telecasters are tied up on 
b&w, he said, and, besides, the av- 
erage consumer just won't pay 
50% more for color, to receive 
only about 4% of the prograrns 
now available on b&w. 

Mr. Kelley allowed that there 
is a small market for new develop- 
ments, such as color attachments. 

“But, the big question when we 
get color commercially,” he stated, 
“is what form it will take.” 

It was his opinion that color 
will not be a contending factor 
until an all-electronic system is 


then, there won't be enough elec- 
tronic tubes available for some 
time to come, he said 


e Mr. Kelley also disclosed that 
Motorola plans to market a new 
color television adapter and a com- 
panion color set some time before 
the end of the year. He said mer- 
chandising details have yet @ be 
worked out. 

He also predicted good téevi- 
sion business for the fall, with a 
leveling of demand. Howeve®, he 
felt that sales would not reach the 
1950 total. 


Peters Agency Merged — 
with Gregory & House 

Cc. F. Peters & Associates) and 
Gregory & House, Cleveland ye 
cies, have merged under the G&H 
name. Charles F. Peters, founder of 
Peters & Associates, has been 
named a v.p. of the agency, and 
20 Peters accounts, including 
Wooster Products Co., Jones Metal 
Products Co. and Niagara Mfg. 
Co., have transferred to G&H 
National Business Show © 
Opens Oct. 22 in New York 


The 43rd annua! National Busi- 
ness Show, sponsored by the Of- 
‘ice Executives Assn. of New York, 
will be held Oct. 22 to @ at 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 
According to Rudolph Lang, Man- 
aging director, 125 exhibits al- 
ready have been booked 


MANUFACTURERS - 
make a point of meeting 


FRANK GOLDBERG 


OF AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


learn about the opportunities 
awaiting you in Australia 
and New Zealand from the 
foremost authority on these 
rich, rising markets .. . 


Mr Prank Goldberg is Governing Director 
of Goldberg Advertising, one of the largest 
and most influentia advertising and 
marketing organisations in Austraha and 


New Zealand He hes for many year 
enjoyed the confidence of many { 
America’s leading business executives who 


have sought and acted upon his advice 
in developing their 

interests in these 

two wonderful coun- 

tries He is once 

more in the US to 

tell you 
Australia 
Zealand 
and 
Trade 
complete 
detail 
ap 
authoritative opinion 
as to the possibilities 
of your products in 
these markets 


armed 


FOR AN APPOINTMENT (IN YOUR OWN 
OFFICE IF DESIRED) write c/- J. MM. Mathes 
incorporated, 122 East 42nd St. New York, |7 
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Now...2 few easy wipes 
make furniture shine like a mirror! 


ro aS 
&* =34 


as 
tri-qlo 


0-Cedar dri-glo mt = 


FOR DRI-GLO—This 1,500-line ad for 

O-Cedar Corp.'s silicone furniture polish 

is part of an extensive newspaper drive 

starting in September through Young & 
Rubicam. 


O-Cedar Launches 
Newspaper Drive 
for Dri-Glo Polish 


Cuicaco, Aug. 28—An extensive 


newspaper campaign for O-Cedar 
Corp.’s Dri-Glo will begin in Sep- 
tember in key metropolitan mar- 
k@ts throughout the country. 

nitially, 1,500-line b&w ads 

1 be used. These will be fol- 
lowed by a series of 1,000-line in- 
Seftions. Copy theme of the ad 
states: “Now ...a few easy wipes 
m@ke furniture shine like a mir- 
rog,”’ while the main illustration 
reflects the image of a person ap- 
pl¥ing the polish to furniture. 

he new drive is in addition to 
nagional magazine and local tele- 
vision advertising that has been 
us@éd to promote Dri-Glo since na- 
tidal distribution was completed 
last January. At that time intro- 


du@tion was via local 13-week 
CaMpaigns in major cities, using 
neWspapers, radio and television 


whre available. 
Young & Rubicam here handles 
the account. 


Cachran Appoints Compton 

Gochran Foil Co., Louisville, has 
named Compton Advertising, New 
Yo®k, to handle its account. The 
c any plans aggressive promo- 
i of ; its brands—Chef-Foil 
household aluminum wrap, and 
Wonder-Foil for home freezers, 
plus itsindustria!l products—as sup- 
ply eases. The agency will work 
with Harry B. W. Snelling, direc- 
tor of sales, Cochran Foil Distrib- 
utors, Boston 


Washer Enters Chicago Market 

Thor Corp., Chicago, is using 
Chicago as the first market for its 
new automatic washer. Newspapers 
and TV will be backed by mer- 
chandising aids beginning the last 
week of September. The sales area 
will be expanded market by mar- 
ket until national distribution is 
reached 


Owen, Mango to ‘Interiors’ 

John W. Owen, formerly with 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., has 
been appointed sales promotion 
manager of Interiors, New York 
Robert Mango has joined the mag- 
azine as art director 


Build Volume 
at LOWER 
SALES COST 


Door-to-door Selling—bet- 
ter known as DIRECT 
SELLING — is building 
gient volume quickly for 
many manufacturers it 
moy be your onswer to 
present doy complex soles 
problems. Direct Selling Is 
fully explained in foscinat- 
ing bookiet—moiied FREE. 
Please write on your let- 
terhead. 

OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Dept. A82, Chicago 4, til 


Get 
the Facts 
about 


DOOR 


to 
DOOR 
Selling! 


Stromberg-Carlson Begins 
Heaviest Ad Campaign 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., will feature its 24” Stan- 
cliffe combination in the com- 
pany’s heaviest national ad cam- 
paign, with color pages in Life, 
Newsweek, The New Yorker, Sat- 
urday Evening Post and Time in 
September, October, November and 
December and a full schedule of 
b&w fractional and full pages in 
American Home, Better Homes & 
Gardens, House Beautiful, House 
& Garden and National Geograph- 


ic Magazine. 

The campaign will be supple- 
mented by a heavy schedule of 
trade advertising with full pages 
and spreads in eight trade publi- 
cations each month until the end 
of the year. 


Brown-Forman Names Howe 

James M. Howe, formerly staff 
assistant in the advertising depart- 
ment of Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corp.,. Louisville, has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising man- 
ager, 


Pliner Appoints Lavenson 

Lavenson Bureau of Advertis- 
ing has been named by H. E. Pliner 
Shoe Co. Philadelphia retail 
shoe chain, to handle the 15-min- 
ute “Sam Faier Show,” Sunday 
mornings over Station WCAU-TV 
there, beginning Sept. 9. 


Sydney J. Mass Resigns 

Sydney J. Mass has resigned 
his post as sales manager of Jer- 
rold Electronics Corp., Philadel- 
phia, without announcing his fu- 
ture plans. 
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De Puy Promotes Freeland 

Malcolm Freeland, formerly an 
associate editor of De Puy Publi- 
cations, Des Moines, publisher of 
Northwestern Banker, Underwri- 
ters Review and lIowa-Nebraska 
Bank Directory, has been promoted 
to advertising director. 


Piel Promotes McDougal 

John McDougal, wholesale met- 
ropolitan chain representative of 
Piel Bros. Brewery, Brooklyn, has 
been promoted to advertising as- 
sistant. 


The 


relets. 


CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 


The Recognized 
Leader and Authority 


of the 
Jewelry Trade 


SINCE 1869 


Chilton Publications 
Are Leaders 
In Their Respective Fields 
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‘Parade’ Offers Study the First Three Markets Group; Sept. 17-18 Pennsylvania Newspaper 
iC 1 . s d o and newspapers carrying Pictorial Publishers’ Assn., annual classified clinic, 
°. olor in Sunday Sections Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


“F Review. Sections which can be 
Parade is issuing a one-page ref-| purchased independently are also 
erence chart listing all available| shown in the chart, available free 
newspaper magazine sections that at 405 Lexington Ave., New York, 
offer color advertising. Titled) 17, Sept. 23-26. Western States Classified 
“Availability of Color in Sunday “Indicates first listing in this column. Conference, Hotel Santa Rosa, Santa Rosa, 
Rotogravure and Magazine Sec- s Sept, 5-8. National Assn. of Photo- Cal 
tions,” it shows circulation, space Miller Backs Pro Football Lithographers, annual convention and ex- Sept. 23-28. Advertising Specialty Na- 
and production costs. Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee hibit, Statler Hotel, Buffalo tional Assn., annual convention and Spe- 
The chart also lists papers dis-| through ott & Associates, Sept. 8-9. Midwestern Advertising cialty Fair, Palmer House, Chicago. 


. 4 ~ - . . - > Agency Network, quarterly meeting, Bis- Sept. 24-26. Southern Newspaper Pub- 
tributing Parade, This Week Mag- has signed to sponsor 16 New York marck Hotel, Chicago. lishers Assn., Arlington Totel Hot 
azine and The American Weekly;| Giants professional football games sept. 14-15. Seventh District, Adver- Springs, Ark 


sections represented by the Metro! over Station WPTR, Albany, this tising Federation of America, Hotel Pea- Sept. 24-26. Assn. of National Adver- 
Group, Locally-Edited Group and! fall. body, Memphis. tisers, annual meeting, Hotel Plaza, New 


Sept. 17-21. Premium Advertising Assn 
of America, New York Premium Cen- 
tennial Exposition, Hotel Astor, New 
York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE is the merchandising magazine of 
the Billion-and-a-Quarter* jewelry industry comprising 21 ,269* retail jewelry 
stores. Published since 1869 for and in the interest of the retail jeweler, 
it is also avidly read by manufacturers and wholesalers “over the retailer's 
shoulder” to keep in touch with the trade and to know what's what and 
who's who. 

A constructive editorial policy of bringing jewelers practical merchandising 
information, sales-minded interpretations of style trends, understandable an- 
alysis of government regulations, profitable methods of business management 
and accurate news reporting has developed an intense Reader Interest over 
the years, evidenced by the current ABC Statement of June 30, 1951. 


Paid circulation 19,855—total distribution 21,334. 
99.3 one year “subs” paid cash in advance. 
78.1¢ renewal percentage. 
NO Premium inducements to subscribers. 
‘ NO arrearages, all subscriptions cancelled upon expiration. 


NO cut prices or extensions—every subscription sold at 
established prices. 
NO combination sales with other material. 
This is sound, healthy circulation based on sound, healthy editorial content. 
JC-K is the best-liked and most-dependable iewelry publication—a guarantee 
o; full advertising values , 


*Official 1948 Census of Business figures 


CHILTON COMPANY (Inc.) 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. © 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N, Y. 


THE IRON AGE serves the richest divi- THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
sion of the industrial field—the metal REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY, the out- provides the greatest coverage of any pub- 


P working industry. standing publication serving the optometric lication serving the motor truck and bus 
; HARDWARE AGE, the leader in the profession and optical industry. fleet maintenance field, with the valuable 
field of hardware distribution. plus of 4,000 trade subscriptions. 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- > _ 
~ HARDWARE WORLD, providing blanket THE SPECTATOR 


KEYSTONE, the recognized leader and 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ACTION, most 
authority of the jewelry trade. 


quoted life insurance publication. 


coverage of the retail and wholesale hard- 
ware trade in the eleven Western States. 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES,theauto- THE SPECTATOR 

reaches more key department store people PROPERTY INSURANCE REVIEW, 
than any other business publication. the magazine of influence among fire and 
casualty companies and their agents. 


motive industrial news authority in auto- 
motive and aircraft manufacturing plants. 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 

the authoritative publication of the shoe MOTOR AGE covers all automotive DISTRIBUTION AGE, the magazine 
business. service and maintenance problems, that integrates all phases of distribution. 


alle, 
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York 

Oct. 4-5. Continental Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, 19th annual meeting, Phila- 
delphia 

*Oct. 4-5. Export Advertising Assn., 
3rd annual international convention, Ho- 
tel Plaza, New York 

Oct. 5-6. Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Assn.. annual convention, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

Oct. 5-7. Second District, Advertising 
Federation of America, Sterling Hotel, 
| Wilkes Barre, Pa 

Oct. 7-9. Tenth District, Advertising 
Federation of America, Washington-You- 
ree Hotel, Shreveport, La 

Oct. 11. National Assn. of Magazine 
Publishers, fall meeting, Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y¥ 

Oct. 13-16. Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., 30th annual convention, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee 

Oct. 15-16. Boston Conference on Dis 
tribution, 23rd annual forum, Hotel Stat 
ler, Boston 

Oct. 15-16. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
67th annual meeting, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago 

*Oct. 16-19. Affiliated Advertising Agen- 
cies Network, annual meeting, Sheraton 
Hotel, St. Louis. 

Oct. 17-19. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., 34th annual conference, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Oct. 19-20. Fifth District, Advertising 
| Federation of America, Fort Hayes Hote! 
Columbus, O 
Oct. 22-23. Agricultural Publishers Assn, 
|} annual meeting, Chicago 

Oct. 24-27. Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston 

Oct. 25-26. Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
annual meeting, Congress Hotel, Chicago 

Oct. 25-27. Advertising Typographers of 
America, 25th annual convention, Hotel 
Nacional, Havana, Cuba 

Oct 27-28. Intercity Conference of 
Women's Advertising Clubs, AFA, To- 
| ledo, O 

Oct. 28-31. Life Insurance Advertisers 
Assn., annual meeting, Williamsburg, Va 

Nov. 12-13. First District, Advertising 
Federation of America, Boston. 

Nov. 12-15. Financial Public Relations 
Assn.. annual convention, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla 


tions, annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Nov. 18-20. National Newspaper Pro 
motion Assn., central region meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 18-19. National Business Publica- ~ 


Nov. 20. Controlled Circulation Audit, | 


| annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago 

| Dec. 27-29. American Marketing Assn., 
winter conference, Hotel Kenmore, Bos- 
ton 

Jan. 25-26, 1952. Assn. of Railroad 
Advertising Managers, St. Louis. 

June 8-11, 1952. Advertising Federation 
of America, 48th annual convention and 
| exhibit, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 

York. 

June 29-July 2, 1952. National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Assn., annual conference, 

Palmer House, Chicago. 


| Lewyt Offers Premiums 


Lewyt Corp., Brooklyn, will soon 


make available to ity dealers 16-~ 
| piece cutlery sets to be offered to? 


| customers when they trade in their 
old cleaners for a new Lewyt vac- 
uum. The set, made to retail for 
$29.95, consists of a six-piece steak 
and grill unit, a three-piece carv- 
ing set, a four-piece utility set and 
a three-piece butcher set. 


Botany Mills on Yankee Net 

Botany Mills, Passaic, N. J., will 
back “Yankee Hometown Food 
Show” over the Yankee Network 
three times a week, 1:15-1:45 p.m., 
beginning Sept. 5. Alfred H. Silber- 
stein-Bert Goldsmith, New York, 
is the agency 


MOVED 
RECENTLY? 


If you have moved, tell us 
about it, won't you? Your 
weekly copies of ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE will not follow you 
unless we have your new 
address immediately. Make 
sure you don't miss a single 
important issve . .. and help 
us moke the correction as 
speedily as possible by giv- 
ing us your old address too. 


ADVERTISING AGE, Circulation Dept. 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Individual's Name on Coupon Called | 
Best Way to Prevent Fraudulent Use 


Cuicaco, Aug. 29—Any wide-, 
spread distribution of coupons of- 
fers some possibility of fraud, but 
there are ways to hold the possi- 
bility to a minimum 

That is the conviction of Harry 
F. De Larme, v.p. of Buckley-De- 
ment Advertising Corp., one of the 
country’s largest coupon mailing 
organizations 

Recent developments in New 
York, where the post office, the 
Better Business Bureau and retail 
merchants’ are cur- 
rently investigating large-scale 
frauds in advertising coupons, have 
focused attention on the problem. 


associations 


e The mailing of hundreds of 
thousands or millions of coupons 
vhich have a cash value necessari- 
vy entails the possibility that some 
one will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to pick up a little quick 
change, Mr. De Larme asserts. But 
he is convinced that reasonable 
care in the development and use 
of coupons can limit the probabili- 
ty of misuse to the point where it 
is not a matter of concern 

There are two important as- 
pects to the problem,” Mr. De 
Larme says. “One is to set up your 
mailing and physical form of the 
coupon so as to make it as hard as 
possible to steal them or misuse} 
them. The other is to have detail | 
men impress dealers with the care 
you have taken to avoid fraud— 
without, of course, giving the deal- 
idea that you suspect him 
of even thinking of such a thing.” 


@ Buckley-Dement _ tailor-makes 

lists for each coupon mailing, 
building the list from constantly 
corrected telephone books, city di- 


rectories, ete., and addresses all 


* mailings individually on the type- 


itself is a major 
protection against widespread 
stealing or fraud, the company 
feels, because “there is consider- 
ably likelihood that anyone 
will be tempted to steal something 
addressed to ‘Mrs. John Jones’ 
than there is that he will take 
something addressed simply to ‘Oc- 
cupant. 

‘This personal element in the 
coupon is the greatest advantage in 
discouraging fraud on any broad 
scale, and we have therefore 
worked up three or four different 
formats so that our coupons are 
not only personally addressed, but 


vriter. This in 


less 


COUPON BELOW 


so that the coupon itself carries the 
individual's name on it. 

“The advertiser’s detail men fea- 
ture this individualized coupon 
when they tell dealers about the 
mailing. Naturally, they make no 
mention of fraud, but they are 
careful to point out to the dealer 
that the inclusion of individuals’ 
names on the coupons permits col- 
lection of an excellent mailing list, 
enables followup research to be 
done, and so on. The fact that the 
coupons can be checked after they 
are turned in helps greatly to dis- 
courage any kind of widespread 
misuse, we are certain.” 


e Typing the individual address- | 
ee’s name on the coupon itself is 
achieved by the use of window en- 
velopes, by die-cuts in the address 
portion of self-mailers, etc. 

Another protection against fraud, 
Mr. De Larme believes, is to pro- 
vide only one coupon at a time. If 
this is not practical from the stand- 
point of cost, the least that should 
be done is to make sure that each 
coupon is on a separate piece of 
paper, and that strips of coupons 
for various offers are not used. 

“When strips are used,” he says, 
“it is quite common for the house- 
wife to take the strip to the store, 
use one or two of the coupons in 
the proper way, and then give the 
entire strip to the storekeeper be- 
cause the housewife is not inter- 
ested in the other deals included 
on the strip. Naturally, the store- 
keeper turns in the entire strip for 
credit.” 


@ In addition, coupons worked up| 
by Buckley-Dement usually fea- 
ture prominently such phrases as 
“This certificate issued specifical- 
ly to...”, “Not transferable— 
fraudulent use of this coupon is a 
violation of the law,” etc 

The company recently mailed a 
large volume of coupons for S. C. 
Johnson & Son, worth 15¢ on the 
purchase of Brisk, Johnson's 
clothes starching product. In some | 
areas the use of an individually ad- 
dressed coupon was tested against 
coupons addressed to “Occupant,” | 
with the individual addresses out- 
pulling the occupant mail by 35%, 
according to Mr. De Larme. 


e One of the most interesting | 
mailings from the standpoint of! 
the possible volume of money 


involved was the mailing by 


introductory offer te acquaint 
you with Sobnson's sensational 
new starching mix - 


RISK. -.does more than 


searching 


4. . tee, b 


caneverdg <*> 


¥t contains miracte fabric wax! 


YOUR DEALER WILL ACCEPT THIS COUPON AS 15¢ 


CASH TOWARDS YOUR 


. VvaillD ONLY ON 
PURCHASE OF BRISK! 


PURCHASE OF BRISK! 


Mrs. John Jones 
13@ Blank*Street 
“Chicago, Illinois 


NOT TRANSFERABLE 


NAME ON COUPON—Portion of self-mailer coupon for S. C. Johnson & Son's 
Brisk, showing how a die-cut enables the addressee’s identification to be typed 
on the actual coupon. 
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coupon to induce customers to visit its stores in the 


area at least once a week for six weeks 


worth 30¢ on a purchase of $1 or more, with the value of the 
coupons and the size of the purchase moving up steadily week 


LIVE BETTER FOR LESS 
THIS CARD ISSUED SPECIFICALLY TO 


Ss, $ Ss, 
agi agi 
| 


1951 
this 

$2.25 

Fold here 


irs. Johm Jones 
1300 Rlank St. 


Lombard, Till. 


Lombard, Ill. 


Good only at 
118 Main Street 


HieHT 


this unusual 


Chicago 
. The first coupon is 


used 


Fold and put in your purse 
Worth $2.55 to you on purchases at Kroger’s 


by week until the final one is worth 55¢ on a purchase of $2.25 
or more. The device, mailed by Buckley-Dement Advertising 
Corp., is now being tested by Kroger in Ohio. Not only is 
the coupon individually addressed, but the location of the 
nearest Kroger store is shown as the redemption point. 


Buckley-Dement of 1,300,000 cou- 
pons worth 50¢ each on the pur- 
chase of a case of 24 12-ounce bot- 
tles of Fox De Luxe beer, to fami- 
lies in Chicago and Cook County. 
Despite the sizable possibilities for 
fraud, nothing untoward devel- 
oped, Mr. De Larme reported, al- 
admitted that minor 
peculations, such as the cashing 
of the coupons for products other 
than Fox De Luxe, might have 
taken place 

The cost of 
dressed coupon mailings is no 
greater than those addressed to 
“Occupant,” he says, and cites the 
fact that the Fox De Luxe pieces 
went into the mail for less than 
34e¢ each, including postage, print- 
ing, addressing, stuffing, etc. The 
mailing included a coupon and a 
single-sheet, two-color folder in a 
window envelope 


individually ad- 


@ A representative of another 
large organization which has han- 
dled the mailing of millions of cou- 
pons told ADVERTISING AGE it was 
his personal belief that the cur- 
rent investigation of coupon frauds 
in New York has been blown up 
out of proportion. 

He applauded the efforts which 
have been made to discourage mis- 
use of coupons and said his organ- 


lization was cooperating in every 


way, but expressed the belief that 
“there is very little evidence of 
fraud, compared with the millions 
of coupons in use.” 

The use of the correct address on 
mailings is the best possible pro- 
tection against fraud, he added. 


W. L. M. Bensdorp Promoted, 
Chocolate Line Expanded 


W. L. M. Bensdorp, president 
of the W. L. M. Bensdorp Co., 
Boston, has been promoted to gen- 
eral manager in charge of world 
wide sales of the parent company, 
Bensdorp N.V. of Bussum, The 
Netherlands. While Mr. Bensdorp 
retains the presidency of the 
American organization, P. Ken- 
neth Fuller, formerly general sales 
manager, has been named general 
manager and v.p. in charge of sales 
for the U.S. and Canada with 
headquarters in Boston 

he 110-year-old company, 
which manufactures cocoa and 
chocolate, is introducing its solid 
molded chocolate candies—sold in 
Europe for decades—to the U.S. for 
the first time on a national basis. 
Present plans call for a business 
paper campaign through James 
Thomas Chirurg Co 


Elects Cliftord Nelson V. P. 


Clifford E. Nelson, director of the 
engineering staff of Private Tele- 
Communications, Chicago, com- 
munications systems planner, has 
been elected to the additional post 


| of sales v.p 


Ogden Joins ‘Today's Woman’ 

Elliot Ogden Jr., formerly asso- 
ciated with Macy’s, Lord & Tay- 
lor, and George Jensen, New York, 
has joined Today's Woman as a 
retail space salesman. 


Coupon Frauds Continue to Plague Grocers; 
P&G Helps Retailers Resist Wrong Claims 


New York, Aug. 30—Further de- 
velopments stemming from abuse 
of redeemable coupons, reported 
by AA last week, confirm the im- 
pact of the situation locally. 

A Bronx wholesaler and three 
mail carriers pleaded not guilty 
this week in U. S. district court 
to a charge of embezzling a large 
quantity of mail containing re- 
deemable soap coupons. The fed- 
eral indictment charged the 


Co.'s money-saver coupons which 
were mailed to Bronx consumers. 
All were continued in $500 bail 
for trial Sept. 10 


e Procter & Gamble will send out 
special posters next week to aid 
retailers who are being forced to 
honor money-saver coupons for 
other than products intended. As 
previously reported (AA, Aug. 
27), misuse of coupons is not al- 
ways theft. 

The forthcoming P&G poster 
will say: “Redeem your Procter 
& Gamble coupons. Coupons are 
redeemable only on brand speci- 
fied.” 

A letter with the poster will 
point out that “many grocers have 
suggested to us that a poster such 
as the attached would be helpful 
in dealing with the problem of 
customers who attempt to redeem 
coupons on brands other than those 
specified on the coupon. If you 
agree, we suggest that you place 
this poster either next to the soap 
department or near your cash reg- 
ister so you can draw it to the at- 
tention of any customers 


improperly.” 


@ An exceptionally large attend- 
ance is expected at the Sept. 6 
conference on illegal cashing of 
discount slips, which the Better 
Business Bureau of New York will 
sponsor at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hugh R. Jackson, president of 
the bureau, declared this week that 
the growing racket of cashing re- 
deemable coupons has reached $1,- 
000,000 a year. 

Federal aspects of coupon frauds 
will be presented at the Sept. 6 
meeting by Henry B. Montague, 
postal inspector in charge of the 
New York district, who told AA 
a week ago that postal authorities 
are investigating three or four 
cases in this area. A. F. Gucken- 
berger, secretary of the New York 
State Food Merchants Assn., will 
discuss the problem from the 
|viewpoint of retailers. Francis 


| Plowman, v. p. of Scott Paper Co.,! 


and chairman, merchandising com- 
mittee, Grocery Manufacturers 


Assn., will speak on behalf of the) 


manufacturers 


| @ In a further check of the situa- 


tion this week, AA learned that | 


few of the large users of coupons 


four | 
with embezzling Procter & Gamble | 


who | 
|} might ask you to redeem coupons | 


regard the situation as critical 
While willing to discuss the mat- 


ter, most of the spokesmen for 
large companies refused to be 
quoted. 

“Outside of the recent mail 
frauds, which have been uncov- 
ered,” one manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative said, “there is nothing 


too alarming about coupon abuses 
People try to chisel, and have to 
be checked. It’s something you 
have to expect.” 

James A. Coveney, president 
of James Coveney Co., which han- 
dles large multiple coupon dis- 
tribution for many manufacturers 
in various markets, told AA that 
the best way to cut down on cou- 
pon frauds is to advertise to con- 
sumers in specific market areas 
that they will receive coupons in 
the mail on or about a given date 


s “Coupon distribution should be 
supported by advertising,” Mr. 
Coveney said, “both to help coun- 
teract fraud and to get the maxi- 
mum out of the coupon distribu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Coveney said that his or- 
ganization makes careful checks 
on coupon distribution. Weekly 
reports are sent to participating 
manufacturers and copies of the 
reports to district sales offices, so 
that the manufacturers’ salesmen 


can double check on stores in 
their territories. 
He estimated that about 40% 


of coupons distributed are never 
redeemed. Many small retailers. 
he said, redeem the coupons but 
fail] to turn them in for cash re- 
bates. 


Koerner Named Sales Chiet 
of Select Brands Division 

Continental Distilling Corp., 
Philadelphia, has established a 
Select Brands division to distri- 
bute deluxe 
whiskies and has 
appointed Irving 
A. Koerner, for 
many years a 
liquor executive 
with R. C. Wil- 
liams & Co., as 
national sales di- 
rector. 

Dr. Martin B. 
Lane has _ been 
named sales man- 
ager of the new 
division, which 
will have its own sales force and 
distributor setup. First brands io 
be carried are Old Classic, a blend, 
and Embassy Club, a light bodied 
whisky 


Elects de Angelo President 

Carlo de Angelo has been elec- 
ted president of Productions for 
Television, a package TV opera- 
tion which has already concluded 
arrangements to supervise activi- 
ties of Emil Mogul Co., New York 
agency. Mr. de Angelo previously 
was with Compton Advertising 
and Sherman & Marquette. 


Irving Koerner 
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Sen. LeBlanc Says 
He’s Sold Hadacol;: 
Details Not Given 


New York, Aug. 30—Louisiana 
State Sen. Dudley J. LeBlanc this 
week sold the fabulous LeBlanc 
Corp., of which he is president, to 
the Tobey Maltz Memorial Found- 
ation for between $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000. 

The Tobey Maltz Foundation, 
headed by Dr. Maxwell Maltz, a 
Manhattan plastic surgeon, in turn 
has leased the trademark “Hada- 
col” to a syndicate of eastern busi- 
ness men headed by Asher Lans, 
an attorney, with an office at 70 
W. 40th St. 

Dr. Maltz, who also directs the 
foundation’s research program, 
said that funds received from the 
licensee will be used for medical 
research, particularly for studies 
which the foundation currently is 
conducting on certain biological 
aspects of tissue repair. 


s Details of the transaction were 
somewhat garbled. Conflicting re- 
ports variously mentioned that a 
cancer foundation had purchased 
the product and that a group of 
eastern business men had bought 
Hadacol. 

A telephone conversation with 
Richard L. Brown, Hadacol gen- 
eral manager, produced the infor- 
mation that the corporation had 
been sold for between $8,000,000 
and $10,000,000 and that Mr. Le- 
Blane will remain with the com- 
pany for 15 years at an annual 
salary of $100,000, plus his ex- 
penses 

Mr. Brown couldn't say for sure, 
but “assumed” that Majestic Ad- 
vertising will be retained as agen- 
cy by the new management and 
that Hadacol’s barnstorming, trav- 
eling caravan, whoop-de-do style 
of advertising promotion would 
be continued. 


e Mr. Brown said that a formal 
announcement, giving fuller de- 
tails on the sale, would probably 
be made next week. 

Questioned about the patent 
medicine’s invasion of New York, 
which was to begin this month, 
the general manager said plans 
had been postponed, because “it 
takes an awful lot of money to go 
into a new market in the right 
way.” 

Sale of the company was first 
announced Aug. 25 by the senator, 
on a southern tour with his latest 
caravan (AA, July 30). 

Reasons for the sale are various- 
ly reported as: a desire to get 
back into politics (the senator has 
been referring to himself as the 
next governor of Louisiana), and 
a wish to cut down the tremendous 
income taxes which the multi-mil- 
lion-dollar corporation has been 
paying. 


MAC D. HEDRICK 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 30—Mac D. 
Hedrick, v.p. of LeBlanc Corp. and 
assistant to President Dudley J. 
LeBlanc in directing advertising, 
promotion and sales, died yester- 
day following a heart attack. 

Before joining the LeBlanc Corp. 
Mr. Hedrick was a partner in the 
Hedrick & Towner advertising 
agency, which at one time handled 
the Hadacol account. 


WANTED: 
NEW YORK OFFICE SPACE 
MIDTOWN LOCATION 


Highly rated out-of-town publisher 
desires 3 to 5 year lease on office 
space of 2,200 to 2,400 feet for edi- 
torial and advertising departments. 
Prefer lease to begin January-Feb- 
ruary, 1952. 


Box 7955 
ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St. 


THINKING ABOUT CHRISTMAS—A preliminary dummy of the big McKerson & Rob- 


bins Sunday comics Christmas Gift promotion which will appear in Puck—the Comic 

Weekly and other comics (AA, Aug. 27) is examined here by principals involved. 

From left: Donald C. Berry, ad director of McKesson; Kenneth B. Hurd, ad director 

of Puck; George Van Gordern, president, and H. C. Nolen, v.p., of McKesson, 
and Robert P. Davidson, general manager of Puck 


Marvel-Lens Sues 
McCrory’s in TV 
Color Device Fight 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 28—Marvel- 
Lens Industries recently filed suit 
against McCrory’s 
U. S. district court here charging 
trademark infringement and unfair 
competition. 

The controversy centers on a 
multicolor screen of transparent 
plastic which, when placed in front 
of a television receiver, creates 
an impression that the screen is 
being viewed in color. 

Basis for the suit is the use by ?°* 
McCrory’s of the trade name of 
“Tel-Color” for a colored screen 
the company retails. The Philadel- 
phia company charges it is an in- 
fringement of its trademark, “Tele- | 
Color,” and McCrory’s national | 


5&10¢ stores in| 


39 


sale of the product is a “fraud and 
deception” on the public. 

The Marvel-Lens company 
asked the court to grant an injunc- 
tion prohibiting McCrory’s from 
further supposed infringement of 
sales and to award it all profits 
earned from past infringement. 


NEW COLOR CONTROL 
PROCESS DEVELOPED! 


| Our new color control process can be used 
for making duplicate prints from colored art 
work, color prints of transparencies. 

We can a oy color prints of unequalled 


tail, _ A. —y color purity never before 
possible. We can lighten -—t areas and in- 
detail therein and st 


im reproducible range, before plates ere made. 
Wan for further information and prices. 
CHARLES BURGESS 
Ellertson-Burgess 
| 518 Fifth Ave. $ , Dept. 931, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ee AR RN 
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Only in THE NEWS can you 


Double Youe Staing 


<< 


* SENATORS GROW | 


Smear Ch 


THE DALLAS NEWS hes no competition in the “ovt- 
field,” where Dallas merchants say they get 40% of 
their business. Here The is unopposed, the only 
metropoli inf in this PLUS crea, 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 


\ e ano 


: 3 PRESIDEN = SAYS Wi 
ARE, ALL HONORABLE 


AWS | 
WEN 


WALLET ~ 


* FIRST IN THE 72 COUNTY DALLAS MARKET 


DiMaggio can bunt. But it's the extra punch of his lusty, full 
swing thot breaks up a ball game. Why hold down your sales 
to “infield” Dallas? Use the extra hitting power of The News" 
27,596 more weekday circulation and 42,500 more Sunday. 
With The News’ 172,670 daily and 186,430 Sunday circulation 
you can play the entire field—Dallas, Dallas County, and the 
big PLUS* area that makes Double Dallas a big league market. 


lion people with over three billion to spend. In addi- 
tien, to @ lerger circulation to o lerger markel, your 
sales story will goin extro hitting force from the higher 
ecceptence and clear leadership of The News — Delias’ 
most influential newspaper. 
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Information for Advertisers 


No. 4082. Radio Data for Atlanta. 
Station WERD, Atlanta, which 
beams all programs to the Negro 


market, offers a new “Program 
Schedule” which outlines the 
services and availabilities of the 


station 


No. 4083. Wisconsin Consumers 

Analyzed 

The Appleton Post-Crescent of- 
fers its fourth annual “Consumer 
Buying Habit Study” covering 
population figures, housing 
shopping habits, and read- 
ing habits, well as detailed 
analysis of purchases of appli- 
ances, autos, beverages, cleaning 
products, cosmetics, food products, 
household needs and cigarets. An 
exhaustive survey, it was made 
in cooperation with the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University 


sta- 
tistics, 
as 


No. 4084. Diesel Industry Surveyed. 
Diesel Progress offers a new 
market and media file which pro- 
vides a quick, but detailed pic- 
ture of the diesel engine industry, 
the accessories and components 
used by the industry, and sur- 
vey covering the use of diesels in 
the various industries. 
No. 4085. Analysis of Retail Trade 
in Philadelphia Area. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin offers 
an extremely comprehensive new 
study, “Retail Trade in the 14- 
County ABC Philadelphia Market.” 
Data are reported for each of the 
14 counties as well as for 107 com- 


munities of 2,500 or more popu- 
lation. In Philadelphia County, the 


* largest, the book shows stores and 


Note: 


od 


yer a 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


te 


-please print or type) 


Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond Oct. 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Readers Service Dept., ADVERTISING AGE 


Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted 


sales volume in ten major retail 
trade groups broken down in 89 
types of businesses. In most of the 
other counties, the ten major clas- 
sifications are subdivided by 58 
types of businesses 

No. 4086. New Grocery Index 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Knoxville News-Sentinel 
offers a new 1951 “Grocery Dis- 
tribution” book which shows how 
many stores are carrying what 
products, by brand name. The sur- 
vey covers food, baking products, 
condiments, beverages, juices, 
soaps, cleaners, and miscellaneous 
items. Shows quickly what kind 
of distribution any given product 
has in the Knoxville area. 


for 


No. 4087. Southern Tea Parties. 
They drink lots of tea in Dixie, 

according to results of a new sur- 

vey just made by Farm & Ranch- 


Southern Agriculturist. Copies of 
the completed survey are now 
available. 


No. 4088. Economic Picture of At- 


lanta. 
“Facts in Figures about At- 
lanta” is a new booklet offered 


by the chamber of commerce, pro- 
viding a quick and comprehensive 
picture of the community. It cov- 
ers population, comparative sta- 
tistics on southern cities, trans- 
portation facilities, aviation data, 


local transportation, communica- 
tions, power, water supply, gov- 
ernment, industrial census, retail 
and wholesale trade, recreational 
facilities, financial data, medical 
facilities, etc. 

15. 
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4 EL OLEATE CR AFT OE ARTE Te _ 
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! CITY & ZONE oooccccccoee NN REA el 
OBSCURE SPECIALIST 
GETS JOB OFFERS 
This little story has to be told in gen- 


the SWING i's to 


MAXWELL 
BOARDWALK 
DISPLAYS 


cral terms to preserve confidential in- 
formation, but its moral may prove 
profitable to you: A man with certain 
highly specialized qualifications of lim- 
ited applicability wanted to get into 
the agency business. 


He was earning 
000 in another business. As the result 


$7 

of a $20 ad here in these classified col- 
umns of ADVERTISING AGE, he got 
two offers from agencies—one at $9,000 
from a small agency, another at $11,000 
from a big agency . . 
idends from a 
this will suggest something to you— 
who knows? 


mighty fine div- 
investment. Maybe 


HE 


Rates: 90¢ 


Preceding publication date. 
column inch. Regular card discounts, 


VERTISING 


per line, minimum charge $3.60. Cash with order. 
lines (maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 
per line. Add two lines for box number 


ye 


ARKET PLAC 


Figure all cap 


Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days 


Display classified takes card rate of $12.00 per 


size and frequency, apply on display. 
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POSITIONS 


ADVERTISING 
lenging 


WANTED 

MANAGER - Seeks chal- 
ignment and life-time oppor- 
tunity. Well seasoned, heavy industrial 
and 4-A agency experience. Strong idea 
and copy man 
responsibility 
or 
3985 
1lE 47th § 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Salary commensurate with 
Av: ne 
vicini 


ADV F :RTISING 
5 7 


September 15, 


AGE 
LY 


HELP WANTED _ 

ABY ERTISING & PUBLISHING 

FO TYPES OF POSITIONS 
WILLIAMS—PLACEMENTS 


t > St Ha 7-2063 Chicago 
ADV E RTISING s AL £ SMAN 

Junior space salesman for large national 

trade publication. Midwestern territory 


Prefer man with some 
ence. Write, stating 
ary expected 

Box 3963, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il 


AGENCY ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
DESIRED 

By Top national-international 
who is versatile in his 
adaptability, is maturely capable of 
tablishing rapport at any client-agency 
level, and can draw freely upon past 
experience. Our people know of this ad 
and our desire to add a permanent man to 


advertising experi- 
age, experience, sal- 


One 
and 


es- 


agency 
experience 


our staff. Salary open. Replies held con- 
fidential. Please send complete resume 
giving experience, salary earned, educa- 


tion, 
age, 


reasons for interest in this position, 
and salary expected to 

Box 3979, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E Illinois: eee Chicago | 11, In. 


EXPERIENCED LAYOUT MAN W ANTED 
For Advertising Agency in medium sized 
Ohio city. For interview state full partic 
ulars including experience, and salary 
required 
Box 3974, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il 
ADV ERTISING AGE Nc y 
COPYWRITER 

Top ten advertising agency desires copy- 
writer to fill top position in copy depart- 


age 


ment. This executive should possess out 
standing writing ability and the capacity 
to creatively co-ordinate copy activities 


with other agency functions. Should have 


broad and varied background, with na- 
tional agencies, in all phases of copy. A 
man who is able to take the lead in 
production of major advertising cam 
paigns. Our staff knows of this ad. Salary 
open Replies held confidential. Please 
SEND complete resume. giving experi 
ence, nature of accounts, level of res 
ponsibility, salary earned, education, rea- 
sons for interest in this ad, age, salary 
expected 
Box 3988, ADVERTISING AGE 
Chicago 11, Ill 


200 E. Illinois St., 


RED J. MASTE RSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
PERSONNEL 
All types of positions for men and women 
185 N. Wabash Fr 2-0115 Chicago 


ADVERTISING 
A nationally known 
cosmetics wants to add two high grade 
men between twenty-seven and forty to 
its staff. These men should have five to 
ten years advertising experience includ 
ing agency experience. Proven adminis- 
trative experience essential. Starting 
ary commensurate with experience 
portunity for growth exceptional. F 
resume of experience salary 
education, references in first letter 
replies held in strictest confidence 
erences will not be ~ og until 
personal interview. Write 

Box 3977, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
CREATIVE COMMERCIAL WRITER 

Male or female with emphasis on TV. Radio 
ideas. Qualified to head TV/Radio writing 


EXEC UTIVE 


manufacturer of 


sal- 


after 


group for 4A St ouis agency. Send back 
ground material, | salary expected 

Box 3976, ADV ‘ERTISING AGE 

200 E lilinois St., Chic: igo 11, Il 

WANTED 
Adv.-Publicity Man 

Well known manufacturer of nationally 
advertised outdoor product has unusual 
opportunity as assistant to advertising 
director for man 30 to 45 years. Must have 
experience in fields of publicity and pro 
motion - be able to write well-have a 
creative mind and aggressive personality 
Should know and enjoy water sports 
particularly fishing and boating. Should 
have knowledge of publications and syn 
dicated features. Write giving experience 
and qualifications in full, photo if possi- 
ble, and salary expected 

Box 3991, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 

YOUNG MAN 

Intelligent, aggressive. experienced enough 
to start a small advertising department 
for a national concern, to handle liaison 
with advertising agency, and to follow 
through for use of advertising materials 
and promotions 

Box 3992, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il 


f 


in famous... 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Well established Mens Clothing Retail 


Organization in Chicago needs promotional 


minded Advertising Manager. Must be 
idept to writing outstanding copy and 
preparing excellent advertisments. Please 
write full details, age, salary require- 
ments ete. in first letter 

Box 3980, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago | 11, Hl. 
AD- ARTIST to handle layout, art and 
prod. for expanding small agcy. Growth 
oppor. for exper. man in 30’s with real 
ibility 

Box 3989, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, lll 
CREATIVE COPYWRITER for expanding 
small agey. Also handle publicity. Growth 
Oppor. for exper. man in 30's with real 
ability 

Box 3990, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 

IONS | WANTED 
SHERS avail- 


| resentation 


Man and wife team. College 
trained. Woman experienced in editing, 
“writing. advertising, photography ‘with 
fine Speed Graphic and complete dark- 
rom set-up). She is fast teletype-setter 
key punch operator. Man is versatile in 

phases of printing, publishing and ad- | 
vertising and is practical printer. Rich 
background in publication, direct mail| 
advertising, promotion, research and gen- 


eral management. Knows estimating and 
operate typesetting machines, presses, 


posing equipment, photoengraving 
plant and photo equipment. Want offers in | 
or out of publishing field 

Box 3957, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., C , i 


EXPERIENCED 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Prepared to bring to your organization, 
l4 years’ thorough experience in agency 
procedures and services. Top man on na- 
tional food and other consumer and indus 
tr.al accounts in two Chicago agencies 
Interested in building future with well- 
established agency. Client references 
Box 3932, ADVERTISING AGE 
: E. Lllinois St., Chicago il, Ill 
w .-ROUNDED, SEASONED 
CREATIVE AGENCY MAN 
Seeks greater opportunity in larger 
<y. 7 years experience, last 4 with 
known medium sized Texas agency 
& contact national, regional food 
notive after-market, general merchan 
iise, industrial. Strong on merchandis- 
ing, plans, radio & TV. 26, Draft exempt 
$7-10,000 
Box 3984, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., _ Chicago Lb ml 


ABILT ary 


agen- 
well- 
Copy 


AMBITION 
combined in a clear thinking, 
young asst 


resourceful 
advertising manager, matured 


n the advertising dept. of one of the 
nation’s largest food processors. Writes. 
speaks and administers in sales-effective 
fashion. Seeking permanent association 
wit! progressive, substantial advertiser 
or agency in South. Previous agency ex- 
per.ence A plus. $8000 

Box 3981, ag gg Screen AGE 

200 E. } go 11, Ill 

MANAGER | 


ned in administr: ation, merchan- 
, direct mail, promotions. A result 
getting writer. Background includes a na- 


tional distributor and a manufacturer 
Mature, xx,xxx calibre. Chicago or New 
York areas preferred 

Box 3978, ADVERTISING ce 


11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Now Asst. Mer. desires opportunity in 
Chicago area. Well rounded ind. exp. Col- 
lege grad, 29, capable, steady, creative 
Box 3987, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Llinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


auto- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Productive but dissatisfied newspaper ad | 
salesman seeks change to company depart- 


ment or small agency. 22 years sales, lay- 


out, copy. Missouri BJ. Good team work- 
er 26, family. Prefer Midwest 
ADVERTISING AGE 
illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
PRINTING SALES 
Young married vet. College grad. Crea- 
tive background, now in printing sales 


Desires sales position with quality 4-color 


firm that handles work on n yet sc ale 

Box 3975, ADVERTISING 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago us ‘Ti 

VERSATILE AD MAN WITH IDEAS 

28. 5‘e2 years exper. all phases. Now em 
ployed as asst. adv. mgr. Married, ve 
Coll. educ. Seeking interesting job utiliz- 
ing ideas. Chicago area only 

Box 3972, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Ilinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


ATLANTIC CITY 


illions See 
MAXWELL DISPLAYS 


AD-SALES ORGANIZATION WANTED 
to take over the national space-selling for 
old-established industrial mail order medi- 


im. Very profitable proposition. Princi- 
pals only 
Box 3986, ADVERTISING AGE 
™” 7 N. Y. 


ll E. 47th 
MISC j : 
AGRICULTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
Stock Photos pecial Assignments 
J GORDON MILLE 
1221 Farnam Omaha 2, Nebr 
Do You Want te Buy 35 Years Experience 
for a song’ We are seeking one good gen- 
eral or trade publication for Eastern rep- 
Write in confidence for com- 
details 
Box 3993, ADVERTISING 
11 E. 47th St., 


plete 
AGE 
New York 17, N. Y. 


RARE T.V. 
COMMERCIAL 
ABILITY 


for some N.Y. agency 


After 23 years key writer and 
plans man—topagencies,many 
topflight accounts — suddenly 
find T.V. commercials my forte. 
Background; copy, programs 
and plans, countless radio com- 
mercials. Plus art and sketch 
ability equal to most agency 
artists—layouts all media. Plus 
years of amateur movie and 
still photography. Know wipes, 
dissolves, fades, zooms, whirls, 
animation, titling. Excellent 
record for finding, dramatizing 
product appeals. Good pack- 
age goods background. Highly 
productive. Asking top money 

but you will know if I'm the 
man in very short time. Sorry, 
can't leave New York. 

BOX 7950 


ADVERTISING AGE 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ADMINISTRATIVE IDEA MAN 
Currently V.P. of small Adv. and Pub. 
Co. Wants chance to work up to similar 
job in a bigger company. Background 
Qs agency copywriter, Advertising 
Manoger, Account Exec., Sales Man- 
ager and Editor of leading digest 
type mag. in advertising. A young 40 
yeors old with enough success to 
Prove my ability as sales or Adv. Mgr. 
of any progressive company that 
offers the right opportunity. 


Box 7951, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


| WANTED 
THE BEST WOMAN 
COPYWRITER IN CHICAGO 


There's a real spot with one of Chicago's 
top agencies for a woman who has the 
creative ability and practical knowledge 
of merchandise to deliver copy for a 
number of our most important accounts 


Background in fashion and food and a 
commendable agency record is essential 
Be sure to give complete information 
concerning background, names of pre- 
vious employers and present connection, 
salary and any other information you 
think will be helpful ; 


Box 7956, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


CAPABLE ADVERTISING-SALES PROMOTION 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE FOR RIGHT JOB 


If your organization needs a seasoned, 
experienced executive who has an un- 
usually broad and successful back- 
ground in advertising, sales promotion, 
and public relations, it is to your in- 
terest to obtain full, confidential details 
by writing to 


BOX 7953, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Along the Media Path 


@ American Magazine is intensi- 
fying its “Successful Living for the 
Family” theme by adding several 
new service features beginning in 
its September issue. These include 
a series on family health protec- 
tion, selection of top movies, ra- 
dio and TV shows and records, a 
series on family good times, and 
a monthly feature on an Ameri- 
can family which has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to family and 
community life. 


e@ Collier's has launched its annual 
back-to-college men’s wear pro- 
motion centering around a men’s 
wear feature in its Sept. | issue. 
Participating in the merchandis- 
ing campaign are 112 stores chosen 
on an exclusive basis in their cities. 
The list of stores appears with the 
two-page two-color feature in the 
book. Promotion material includes 
a 12-page giveaway booklet, 
“Wardrobe Tips,” by Bert Bach- 
arach, Collier’s men’s wear editor. 
Store namés are imprinted on the 
back cover. 


ever published, including ads of 
151 different advertisers, adding 
up to the largest number of adver- 
tising lines ever contained in any 
educational publication subscribed 
to by teachers, the magazine points 
out. The Instructor also reports it 
will carry the first paid space ad- 
vertising ever run by Blue Cross. 


e@ Today’s Woman reports a 23.7% 
July ad linage gain over that of 
July, 1950, and a page gain for 
the first seven months of 1951 of 
27.5% over the same period last 
year. 


@ Dell Men’s Group's “1951 Brand 
Preferences and Market Survey” 
discloses the latest audience data 
of the nearly 2,000,000 men in the 
Dell Men's Group market. The 
typical reader is 37, and earns 40% 
above the national median. Three 
out of four are married; 43.3% 
own their own homes and 75% 
own cars. More than 80% carry 
life insurance and 50% carry ac- 
cident insurance. The report states 


| downstate Illinois, plans an exten- 
| sion of its fall programming 


@ True is patting itself on the 
back for its scoop in breaking the 
| Mai. Holohan murder story. Mike 
| Stern, head of True’s Rome bureau, 
worked on the case for 18 months, 
“and where investigations started 
by the War Department, the OSS 
and the CID all had failed, Mike 
Stern succeeded...” 


e In a “fringe-area” survey con- 
ducted the week of Aug. 13, Sta- 
tion KMTV, Omaha, reports near- 
ly two-thirds of those contacted 
noted improved reception since 
the station boosted its power by 
more than 40% on Aug. 9. 


|e A recent excursion promotion 
to Chicago for the Chicago White 
Sox-Cleveland Indians game on 
Aug. 18 turned into a big Grand 
Rapids, Mich., excursion. Backed 
by Stations WOOD, WLAV and 
WLAV-TY., a record-breaking 903 


baseball fans participated. 


e Just off the presses is Diesel 
Progress’ market and media file 
folder, the magazine’s annual 
presentation based on NIAA'’s out- 
line. It’s available without charge 
on request, and covers the diesel, 
dual fuel and gas engine markets. 


e Fueloil & Oil Heat has released 
its annual report to manufacturers 


Vital editorial material 
of interest to all gas- 
heating men in all 


parts of the field. Deal- 


41 
of oil handling equipment and 
materials on the various char- 


acteristics of the fuel oil dealers 
operating trucks and bulk plants 
It contains a breakdown of fuel 
oil trucks in retail deliveries by 
states, data on the operation of 
both fleets and bulk plants by 
geographical areas, including truck 
drivers’ wages, sizes of trucks, 
trucks operated per dealer, drops 
per dealer, etc. 


ers, Wholesalers, Gas 
Companies 

Write HEATING PUB- 
LISHERS , Inc.,17E. 37th 
St. « NEW YORK 16. 


“Hospital Management is clear, 


concise, and up-to-the-minute 
on procedures, policies, products, ~ 


——aer 


_., 


J. D. RILEY, M.D. 
Superintendent 


ARKANSAS TUBERCULOSIS 
ans SANATORIUM 


COLOR MURAL—The recently completed studios of Station WSBT, South Bend, Ind., 

added a wall of full color to the reception lounge with the mounting of the lorgest 

completely finished color mural ever made in the South Bend area. The picture, 

12°X7'6", shows the 28 acre plot of ground southeast of the city on which is located 

WSBT's transmitting station. A colored Flexochrome print of the finished mura! 
was made for reproduction in the South Bend Tribune. 


woseTTAL oe 
200 Bast Thiinets 
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ee 
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cee ener eee ost hare rain 


aries 
e Twenty-four 


newspapers’ that 97.3% read all or most of ev- | cme snstsesnion Nas £05 *Tiat vo a7 Meh Sine asetetart ta te 
throughout the country have ery issue of Inside Detective and' coamiseration oat eg Maes oe an rae noeae are ve 
signed to carry Men’s Wear's Front Page Detective. Circulation imampainiatretion wa lsins isniteill 
“Fall Fashion and Merchandise for the two magazines for the first — setae wenagenest” ew ee te 8 valuable 
Section.” This doubles the number six months of 1951 reached 920,- | oe eee _——— -_ 
of papers which utilized the service 302, 14.4% over the same period) |: ohana care sip 
when it was launched last spring, in 1950 P 
and brings total circulation of A recent survey made by Dell 
Men’s Wear fall fashion material; Modern Group, “The Woman 
to 4,771,833. | Audiences of America’s Major | el 


| Magazines,” analyzes the number 
of women in each audience, their | 
age, income, marital and family 
status, and related facts. Dell states 
that the material on each magazine 
is considered representative by | 
that magazine. 


e@ The Instructor’s 60th anniver- 
sary issue, out in September and 
especially devoted to “What's New 
in Elementary Education,” carries 
the largest number of pages it has 


e@ The remodeled and enlarged 
plant of the Gazette, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has been formally opened 
: - *by Alanson C. Deuel, president 
seeks new connection. Wide - , | 
knowledge industrial and trade and publisher. | 
field—well acquainted entire mid- | 
West. e Beginning in the November is-| 
Will work direct or on represent- sue of American Artist, Eugene 
ative basis. Ettenberg, manager and art di- 
Box 7957, Advertising Age rector of the Gallery Press and 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, II. technical editor of American 
Printer, will conduct a new de- 
partment of graphic arts. 


TOP FLIGHT SALESMAN 


Managerial background—now em- 
ployed by large leading publisher 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTALIZATION 
MEANS EXTRA READERSHIP FOR YOU 


Because the operation of a hospital is no one-man 
job — because procedures are set up by one indi- 
vidual, policies established by another, and prod- 
ucts specified by many executives — the editorial 
departmentalization of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
assures you of readership at all levels of influence. 


71 different titles demonstrating not only our 
phenomenal penetration, but conclusively establish- 
ing the need for such penetration if the advertiser 
is to do an effective selling job. 


This readership-in-depth — multiplied by leader- 
ship in paid hospital circulation and coverage 
makes HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT your most effi- 
cient selling tool in this great $3.5 billion market. 
... A truth reflected in the fact that advertisers are 
giving HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT the largest reve- 
nue in its history, with more new accounts than 


TO AN 
EASTERN 
4-A AGENCY 
requiring 


WEST COAST OFFICE 


Principals only, write or wire in full 
confidence to this 30-year-old na- 
tionally recognized Los Angeles 


agency for g P 
“PRESIDENT” 


Box 7858, Advertising Age 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


eal sea beget 1 This, of course, has been fully established by 

“oo - + are Ar nee Sar | Survey: 88.56% of all hospital superintendents reg- 

latest promotion piece, the first | “larly route the publication to their assistants and 

part of which is titled “The Plight department heads. Further, actual readership is 

Before Christmas.” dramatically proved by the fact that our last anal- 
ysis of inquiries for new product information showed ever before. 


e@ The October issue of Woman's 


Home Companion carries the lar- 
Management 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET ° CHICAGO 11. ILLINOIS 


gest advertising revenue in its 78- 
year history, and shows a five- 
page gain over the October, 1950, 
issue. 


SPACE SALES 


Resourceful, clear thinking space sales- 
man of executive caliber seeks contact 
with successful publisher Chicago area 
who needs man to present his sales story 
intelligently and_ realistically — I 
bring you particulars? Address Box 7952 


e@ Station WHBF-TV, Rock Island, 
Ill., has doubled its transmitter 
output from 11 to 23 kilowatts. 
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ALL advertisers tell us- 


"You're SO strong 
and SO right! 
% The Salt Lake Tribune-Telegram 
; is the only way to do the job!” 


TRIBUNE. 


TELEGRAM 


. . everything an 
advertiser needs! 


Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 


Reo Will Emphasize Servicing in Its 
1952 Promotion for Power Lawn Mowers 


LaNnsiInc, Micn., Aug. 29—A 
heavy accent on power mower 
service, as well as continued heavy 
promotion in magazines and trade 
publications,- are on the 1952 
agenda for the lawn mower divi- 
sion of Reo Motors Inc. here. 

Describing power mowers as the 
world’s newest major appliance, 
Sam Briggs, v.p. of the division, 
told Reo representatives at a re- 
cent sales conference that “from 
this point on, no power mower 
dealer can expect continued suc- 
cess without providing service for 
the machine he sells.” 

Power mower servicing has be- 
come the most profitable small 
business venture in the country 
today, he said, adding that Reo’s 
1952 program theme is “Service 
Follow Thru in 52.” 
es Mr. 


Briggs asserted, “Today’s 


So Easy 

Family Ties 
Client Kudos 
Wide Awake 


White 


ae 


Oh, tec A A EO A I 


a! A «a Je 


“It’s so easy to sew on a White.’ That’s the theme 


: oO 


for this new campaign selling the White Sewing Machine 
to readers of women’s service magazines. And it’s easy to 


(2) Each advertisement helps the other in this series pre- 
pared by BBDO Los Angeles for Wynn’s Friction Proofing 
Oil. The tested basic theme of the consumer campaign in 


’ know where to buy a White, too. For on the page opposite national magazines has been adapted for use in trade and 
the color advertisement is a directory column in black and farm publications. While individual ads capitalize on their 
white. It contains a complete listing of fine stores where own copy appeals, they maintain the high product identi- 
White Sewing Machines are sold. fication feature of the whole series. 
© Opening its seventh season this month, the U.S, Steel @ Even clocks have definite personalities. No manufac- 
Hour is bringing to NBC Sunday-night audiences another turer has been more wide awake to this fact than Westclox, 
series of great plays in The Theatre Guild on the Air. The BBDO Chicago client for 21 years. Ever since “Big Ben” 
Steel Hour is radio's most-honored show—even the spon- roused his first sleepyhead, Westclox products have been 

cj sors messages have won awards. These messages, delivered humanized in all advertising. And for as many years, reader- 


by George Hicks (pictured), are based on trips to U.S. 
*s Steel Corporation’s mines, mills and warehouses. 


ship ratings of Westclox pages in The Saturday Evening 
Post have been consistently at or near the top. 


INC. 


BOLLTPO000 


OSBORN, 


SAN FRANCISCO + 


BARTON, 


DURSTINE & 


MINNEAPOLIS * 


BATTEN, 


REW YORR * BOFTON © (HiCeeO + CLEVELAND + PITTSHU ROM + 
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Advertising 


DETROIT 


«al Sciences,” 


hardware dealer no longer can 
prosper on nails, nuts and bolts. 
He must have larger unit profit 
items. Power mowers are the ideal 
answer to this need, provided 
adequate measures are taken to 
keep the customer sold through a 
well planned service program. Reo 
will go all-out to help dealers im 
this respect,” he said. 

The company plans to add field 
service personnel, redivided serv- 
ice areas, and complete service 
packages to its already instituted 


factory service training school, 
which last year was attended by 
students from 18 states and 
Canada. 


Magazines on the °52 schedule, 
starting in March with four-color 
page ads, include Country Gentle- 
man, Good Housekeeping, Life, 
Parade, The Saturday Evening 
Post and This Week Magazine. 


@ As part of its Christmas promo- 
tion this year, the power mower 
will be featured in a four-color, 
half-page ad in the Dec. 8 Satur- 
day Evening Post. The company 
also makes spot TV commercials 
available to its dealers for local 
use. 

Reo Lawn Mower’s trade sched- 
ule, beginning in January, includes 
Farm Implement News, Hardware 
Age, Hardware Retailer, Hardware 
World, Implement & Tractor and 
Southern Hardware. 

William Hart Adler Inc., Chi- 
cago, handles the lawn mower ac- 
count. 


OPS Gives Arkansas 
Retailers Boost 
in Cigaret Ceiling 


WaAsHINGTON, Aug. 29—The Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization agreed 
today to permit a cigaret price 
increase in Arkansas so that re- 
tailers can sell at the minimum 
price prescribed in the state’s new 
“loss-leader” law. 

The law was adopted because 
several big organizations had been 
selling cigarets below cost. Mean- 
while, these firms had been frozen 
at the loss-leader level. 

OPS said the Arkansas ruling 
was of “limited character dealing 
with a special problem,” and the 
adjustment is not a precedent for 
increases “each time a minimum 
price is established for whatever 
purpose by a state or local govern- 
ment.” 


To Publish Multi-Language 
Metal Science Newspaper 

The American Society for Met- 
als, Detroit, has allocated $50,000 
for work preparatory to publishing 
the “International Journal of Met- 
the first multi- 
language newspaper in the field of 
metal science. 


Elects Lollar President 

William H. Lollar, formerly a 
v.p. of S. H. Kress & Co., has been 
elected president and director of 
F. S. Rasco & Co., variety store 
operator in California, Arizona 
and New Mexico. He succeeds 
Ferron S. Rasco, founder of the 
company, who recently retired. 


Hawkins Switches Agencies 

Hawkins Million $ Hen Inc., 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., brooding equip- 
ment manufacturer, has switched 
its account from Mort Duff Agency, 
Phoenix, to Kane Advertising, 
Bloomington, II. 


Always Dep able Quality and Service 


TWIN CITY 


| COMPLETE COLOR BOOKLET 
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PHOTOGRAPHI 
REVIEW OF 
THE WEEK 


FIRST FOR FREEDOM—Benton & Bowles’ 
chairman of the public information committee of the New York Crusade for Free- 


President William R. Baker Jr. (right), 


dom, looks on as Thomos J. Watson Jr., executive v.p. of International Business 


Machines Corp., signs the first 1951 scroll, presented by Boy Scout Somvel Eskenazi. 
Mr. Wa'son is scout commissioner for the Greater New York councils. 


SENSATIONAL—These “regulars” on the DuMont TV show, 
“Down You Go,” will soon be sponsored by P. Lorillard Co., 
via Lennen & Mitchell. They are emcee Bergen Evans (seated) 
and, in usuol order, Toni Gilman, Fran Coughlin and Carmelita 
Pope. In recent weeks their widely praised show originating 
in WGN-TV, Chicago, hos been responsible for one of the 
most sensational mail pulls in broadcast history. When the $25 
Britannica atlas was first offered for questions used, WGN-TV 


Oo 


CHARTER MEMBER—W. H. Smith (left), assistant advertising of Al 
Cooking Utensil Co.'s Westmorland Sterling, and M. H. Smith (no relation), occount 
executive of Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Pittsburgh agency handling the New Kens- 
ington, Po., manufacturer's Westmorland account, congratulate Janet Leigh on be- 
coming a charter member of Westmorland’s new Nancy Prentiss Society. Miss Leigh 
will be featured in Westmorlond’s Oct. 1 Life od, first in a new drive promoting mem- 
bership in the Nancy Prentiss Society of Westmorland Silver purchasers. 


TIMBER WORKERS—Video audiences got their first view of real 
loggers at work recently when Peter Steensen (second from 
left) and Poul Towsley (second from right) of C. D. Johnson 
lumber Corp. appeored on KTTV, Los Angeles (ond, vio kine- 


Bal eoalg Sparking! 
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t 
4 
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mail ivmped from several hundred to 6,000 letters ao week, 
Then Encyclop ica's full set was offered for each 
question missed. Result: Mail response in six weeks has skye 
rocketed to 45,000 letters weekly. This is for only five TV 
stations; when the set wos offered several years ago on 96 
NBC AM stations—on “Information, Please ‘—the maximum 
number of questions received in any one week was 60,000, 
Whether Old Gold will conti ve to offer the sets is not known, 


scope, on other TV stations around the country). With them 
here are G. Mackie Cornwall (right), account executive of Mac 
Wilkins, Cole & Weber, Portland, Ore., agency for the Johnson 
company, Mrs. Cornwall (left), ond actress Jon Markstaller. 


Ginger Bubbles 
Clear Thru 


LeVienn, assistant New York general manager; 
director of sales and advertising; A. Y. Morgon, 
Martin Killeen, 
in charge of production, and Chorles Feld, advertising manager. 


while 


SHIRT SLEEVES—It must hove been a hot session but these 
seven White Rock Corp. shirt sleeve execs look satisfied after 
discussing the White Rock girl glass promotion in New York. 
Left to right ore Bob Wright, sales promotion manager; John 


T. G. Prosser, 
president. 
New York general manager; G. F. Kay, v. p. 


* 5 EE, 


et 


SALLY'S ADVICE—Haeger Potteries, Dundee, Ill. 

principles of room arrangement in a new series of ads to appear in Better Homes & 

Gardens, House Beautiful, House & Gardens and Living for Young Homemakers 
Western Advertising Agency, Chicago, handles this account. 


, features “Sally Potter's” advice on 
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Printing Industry 
Threatened by TV, 
Photoengravers Told 


New York, Aug. 28—Interna- 
tional Photo Engravers Union of 
North America last week cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary with a 


convention here attended by 100 
delegates representing 16,000 
skilled craftsmen, who were told 


that television is a serious chal- 
lenge to the printing and publish- 
ing industries. - 

Other speakers stressed foreign 
under-pricing and lowered profits 
photoengraving companies as 
equally serious threats to the un- 


by 


ion 


J. B of the 


Fisher, 
gravure printers negotiation com- 
mittee, warned the delegates that 
the growth of the number of TV 
sets from 340,000 in 1948 to 12,- 
500,000 in 1951 has sharply upset 


chairman 


the advertising business insofar 
as publishing is concerned. 

He warned the convention that 
money to back TV shows is not 
coming out of new advertising bud- 
gets, but is being taken from pres- 
ent advertising. 

One out of every two families 
in 1952, he said, would have a set, 
with possibly 16,000,000 sets in 
use by the end of next year. 


| 
“will take 


e “That,” he insisted, 
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The Eiks Magazine is read and owned by one of Ameri- 


“1,011,687 Zee 
—a mass market 
with class incomes! 


4 ey — | National Labor Management Coun- 
wt Le icil on Foreign Trade Practices, 
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ca’s most selective male mass markets—over 1,000,000 


median. Elks in 1580 trading areas that blanket the 
country are local leaders who have reached the age of 
: discrimination, with pocketbooks to match. They can 


attord to buy more .. . more often. 


“THE 


‘MAGAZINE 


New York + Chicago - Los Angeles + Detroit + Seattle 


mature men with family incomes twice the national 


advertising dollars locally as well 
as nationally.” 

Mr. Fisher estimated that a one- 
hour show on TV costs about $90,- 
000 in advertising revenue, and 
this money, he suggested, “is be- 
ing taken from appropriations 
otherwise intended for the pub- 
lishing industry.” 

Increased costs for labor, paper, 
materials and other expenses have 
forced publishers, he said, to in- 
crease subscription and advertis- 
ing rates, which place a greater 
burden on the publishing business 
in its competition with radio and 
television. 

Joseph Rosenberg, executive di- 
rector of the association, declared 
that the problem of sustaining 
high standards for labor cannot 
be dropped into the lap of man- 


| agement alone. 


He said the margin of profit in 
the photoengraving business is now 
about 4%, which, he said, “in the 
face of mounting costs is too slim 
for comfort.” 


e Mr. Rosenberg called upon the 
union for a new approach in con- 
tractual relations and suggested 
that the union help eliminate 
waste and “feather bedding” and 
prepare for new technical demands, 
such as color processing. 

Oscar R. Strackbein, chairman, 


said that foreign engravers are of- 
fering plates at rates 30% to 50% 
lower than prices of such plates 
manufactured here. 

William Green, president of 
American Federation of Labor, de- 
clared that reactionary members 
of Congress and “big business 
men” are spreading economic 
chaos through inflationary legis- 
lation which, he said, is helping to 
make Communism possible here 
and abroad. 

The Photoengravers Union was 
organized here Oct. 21, 1900, by 18 
platemakers from seven different 
cities. Before then, most engravers 
were affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

The present membership of 
about 16,000 represents 95% of the 
skilled craftsmen in the industry. 


| Canada Dry Names Bensen 


F. E. Bensen Jr. has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager by 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, New 
York, for all carbonated beverage 
operations in the U. S., both li- 
censed and company-owned. Mr. 
Bensen has been assistant adver- 


Martin H. Tinkel 


F. E. Bensen Jr. 


tising manager in charge 
|cense department advertising for 
| the past year. He is succeeded in 
this post by Martin H. Tinkel, for- 
merly assistant to the director of 


| advertising and merchandising at) 


B. T. Babbitt Inc 
‘Wild Bill’ Hickok Expands 


Nearly 3,000 stores will soon be 
carrying the “Wild Bill” Hickok 
line of 30 different style numbers 
for boys, introduced early last 
month. Sales are reported espe- 
cially neavy in those cities carry- 
ing the weekly “Wild Bill” Hickok 
TV show (American Broadcasting 
Co.). No other national advertising 
is planned for the line at present. 


Chase Candy Reports Sales 

Chase Candy Co., St. Louis, re- 
ports sales of $11,425,458 during 
the year ended June 30, an in- 
crease of 12% over the previous 
year. The company reports a loss 
of $57,026 for the year, as com- 
pared to a loss of $1,450,002 in the 
year before—an improvement of 
$1,392,976. 


of li-| 


Lewyt vacuum’s ad director Don Smith is champing at the bit. 
The night before he was all set to leave for a Boston regional meet- 
ing to outline Lewyt’s fall ad program, thieves broke into his car 
and all they took was his only copy of Lewyt’s new ad presenta- 
tion. Don had to cancel the trip until duplicates were made. He's 
wondering which competitor they worked for... 

New York NBC-ers—103 of them—with 10, 20 and 25 years’ serv- 
ice were honored at the net’s annual outing a few weeks ago. Niles 
Trammell, board chairman, presented watches to 25-year employes, 
and pins to the 10- and 20-year people, including President Joseph 
H. McConnell, a 10-year man...The 19 new 20 Year Club members 
at NBC, Chicago, are headed by Harry C. Kopf, NBC v.p. and gen- 
eral manager of Stations WMAQ and WNBQ... 

Guest of honor at a luncheon in New York on Aug. 14 was Charles 
W. Shugert, assistant to the ad manager of Shell Oil Co. To mark 
Mr. Shugert’s 25th anniversary with Shell, a diamond studded tie 
pin was presented to him by J. G. Jordan, marketing v. p., and a 
gold wrist watch was presented by D. C. Marschner, ad manager. . . 

Les Johnson, general manager of WHBF and WHBF-TV, Rock 
Island, Ill., is spending a three-week vacation at Sioux Narrows, 
Ont., Can...Recently married in Wilton, Conn., were Karl S. 
Nash, publisher of the Press, Ridgefield, and Bulletin, Wilton, 
Conn., and Mrs. Elizabeth Boyd Phillips. ..Maj. John L. Lobinger, 


for the past four years advertising supervisor with the Phoenix 
Mutual Insurance Co., Hartford, has been ordered to active duty 
with the Atlantic Division headquarters of the Air Force Military 
Transport Service. . . 


SUCCESSFUL TEAM—M. A. (Tony) Mattes, ad manager of Standard Oil Co. of Cal- 

ifornia, and Mrs. Mattes beam with satisfaction over the albacore they caught while 

vacationing off the Southern California coast, out of Newport Beach. The choice 

white meat tuna were some of the first caught in the seasonal run of the game fish to 
northern waters. 


Add new ad babies: Scott Kevin Bradley, third for George W. 
Bradley, assistant ad manager, RCA International, New York, on 
July 31; Kimball William Brace, son of Clayton H. Brace, produc- 
tion manager of KLZ, Denver, on Aug. 15; a daughter, pride of 
Walter Bowe, Benton & Bowles radio time buyer, and his wife, 
Mary (his ex-secretary); and a son, first-born of Ann Vinsonhaler 
Cooke, account exec at Maurice Lionel Hirsch agency, St. Louis, 
and Edson B. Cooke... 

William J. Pape (publisher of the Republican and American, 
Waterbury, Conn.) and Mrs. Pape sailed aboard the Mauretania 
not long ago for a six-week holiday in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. ..And Sports Afield’s former promotion manager, Roy Sper, 
and his wife Jerry sailed Aug. 18 for a two-month vacation that 
will take them to Ireland, England, France, Switzerland and Italy... 

Ted Zalles, v. p. in charge of advertising for the Baltimore Mar- 
kets, Philadelphia food chain, celebrated his 25th anniversary as 
ad manager of the company last month...When Ace Ebbesen, ad 
manager of William Jameson & Co., was on vacation in Mexico 
with his missus, his biggest catch was a ten-ft., 140-lb. sailfish. Mrs 
E. did all right, too, with a 98-pounder. . . 

C. L. (Chet) Thomas, general manager of KXOK, St. Louis, has 
returned from a three-week vacation at Mackinac...Foster H. 
Brown, director of sales promotion for the same station, is vaca- 
tioning at Devil’s Lake, near Baraboo, Wis.. . 

Bryce L. Schurman, v. p. of Chester C. Moreland Co., Cincinnati 
agency, has been honored with the title of dean emeritus by Salmon 
P. Chase College. He resigned recently as dean of the evening school 
of commerce, a post he had filled since 1945. 

Miller Brewing Co.’s public relations director, Roy J. Bernier, did 
such a good job on the 1950 Milwaukee County Community Chest 
drive that he’s been reappointed publicity head for this vear’s drive. 
The 1950 campaign went over the top for the first time in four 
years... 

Iris Davenport, editor of the woman’s department of Farm & 
Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, is the new national chairman of the 
National Home Economists in Business. She succeeds Marjorie 
Husted (Betty Crocker) of General Mills. . . 

At a recent American Legion admen’s post meeting in New York, 
Potter Press printing salesman “Scotty” Hearn received the Gray- 
Russo annual award, the second time the post has presented its high- 
est honor to a member... Benjamin Haberman has been reelected 
chairman of the New York group, Advertising Typographers Assn. of 
America... Their second son was born June 24 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Larry Suries. Pop is account executive in the WOR-TV sales de- 
partment... 
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Oil Industry Ads 
to Accent Big Job 
Oil Companies Face 


New York, Aug. 28—The “tre- 
mendous job” lying ahead of the 
oil industry because of rapidly in- 
creasing civilian and defense needs 
is emphasized in a kit containing 
30 suggested advertisements for 
use during Oil Progress Week, Oct. 
14-20. 

The kit, prepared by the Oil In- 
dustry Information Committee of 
the American Petroleum Institute, 
is to be distributed to all daily and 
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YOUR progress 
and OIL progress 
go HAND in HAND 


FALL GUY—This service station attendant will be peering out at you from 24-sheet 
posters in the fall, during Oil Progress Week, Oct. 14-20, to be precise. Ads in 
daily and weekly newspapers will also be used. 


to nearly all weekly newspapers in Mergenthaler Shifts Four 


the U.S. Local oil companies, deal- 
ers, jobbers, associations, suppliers 


and other industry affiliates are) 


expected to sponsor the ads. 
Last year, a similar tie-in kit re- 


sulted in the publication of more 


than 4,000,000 lines of 
vertising during Oil 
Week. Total value of this advertis- 
ing was estimated at more than 
$1,000,000. 


local ad- 


e In addition to stressing the task 
ahead for the industry, the adver- 
tisements explain what local oil 
men are doing to handle the prob- 
lem despite growing shortages of 
capital, steel and labor. 

Several ads, designed for fuel 
oil distributors, list ways in which 
customers may save money and 
increase their comfort by operat- 
ing their burners more efficiently, 
insulating their homes, and in- 
stalling storm doors and windows. 

The OTIC has also produced a 
24-sheet poster intended for dis- 
play during the week. Created by 
Artist Howard Scott, it features a 
smiling service station attendant 
calling attention to the industry's 
message: “Your progress and oil 
progress go hand in hand.” 


e The poster, printed in six colors, 
is being made available to oil com- 
panies and other purchasers at 
cost—$2.50 each, plus shipping 
charges from Erie, Pa. The posters 
leave space for imprinting indi- 
vidual company names and insig- 
nia. 

More than 3,600 outdoor posters 
were used during the 1950 obser- 
vance, which was intended, as it is 
this year, to report to the people 
on oil operations and progress. 

The Petroleum institute agency 
is Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles 


Thomson Shifts Admen 


Thomson Co., Toronto, has shift- 
ed several members of the ad 
staffs of its newspapers. William 
Hancox has moved from the Times- 
Herald, Moose Jaw, Sask., to the 
Canadian Observer, Sarnia, Ont. 
Neville West has left the Observer 
for the Daily Press, Timmins, Ont 
Edward Mannion, formerly of the 
Press, has shifted to the Evening 
Reporter, Galt, Ont., and John 
Thelwell, last with the Daily Mer- 
cury, Guelph, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed ad manager of the Moose 
Jaw Times-Herald. 


Berghoff Buys Hoff-Brau 


Berghoff Brewing Corp. Ft 
Wayne, Ind., has purchased the 
name and business of Hoff-Brau 
Brewing Corp. in that city and will 
continue to produce the Hoff-Brau 
brand in its own plant. Advertis- 
ing and sales plans are being 
formulated through George H. 
Hartman Co., Chicago. 


Kayser Sells Retail Stores 

Julius Kayser & Co., New York, 
has sold its remaining four retail 
outlets in this city and will con- 
fine future activities to manufac- 
turing and merchandising, since it 
now no longer operates any retail 
outlets 


McGillivray Joins Northrop 

T. A. McGillivray, formerly 
general manager of Lehn & Fink 
(Canada), has been named a part- 
ner in and general manager of 
Northrop & Lyman Co., Toronto 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. 


Progress 


Fred B. Asdel Jr., manager of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co.’s Pa- 
cific Coast offices, has been named 
assistant director of sales in the 
company’s home office in Brook- 
lyn. E. Rene Leach, manager of 
the Chicago office, replaces Mr. 
Asdel, and is succeeded in Chicago 
by Briant W. Patterson, manager 
and a v.p. of Canadian Linotype 
Ltd. Paul S. Chisholm has been 
named to succeed Mr. Patterson as 
manager and v. p. in Toronto. 


Names Curtis Publicity Head 
Julius N. Curtis, advertising 
manager of Scruggs, Vandervoort 


& Barney, St. Louis department 
store, has been named publicity 
director, succeeding Mrs. Mary 


Abney Gamble, who retires Oct. 1. 


TV Spots Promote Blankets 

Portland Woolen Mills, Portland, 
Ore., is offering TV spots to stores 
carrying its Hollywood 3-Dimen- 
sional blankets. Mac Wilkins, Cole 
& Weber is the agency. 


Evans Agency Adds 9 Accounts 

George Evans Co., Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., has been named to han- 
dle the accounts of Andrew Apart- 
ments, Hollywood resort; Rex Bas- 
sett Inc., Fort Lauderdale electron- 
ics manufacturer; R. G. Stevens 
Co., Fort Lauderdale, insecticide 


45 
spray machines; Sun Harbor 
Groves, Pompano Beach fruit 


shipper; Trade Winds Hotel, Fort 
Lauderdale; Fort Lauderdale Ho- 
tel Assn.; Sea Garden Hotel, Pom- 
pano Beach; Essex Pump, Fort 
Lauderdale, and Sun Colony Pub- 
lications Inc., Fort Lauderdale. 


40W COST 


Experienced Advertising Men are amazed 
that we can give so much for so little! 


Whatever your film needs 
Filmack can make them! 


1@ Jilmack 


With Audio 


STUDIOS 


1335 S$.WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


markets. 


To the manufacturer of branded products with selective dis- 
tribution, Trade Mark Service is a clincher of sales created 
by his national advertising...a door opener for his dealers. 


What opens 35,000,000 
for your product 7 


What goes into practically every home in town? Reaches 
every prospect? Stays on the job all day, every day? 


The Classified Telephone Directory. 


National Trade Mark Service in the Classified is the ideal 
dealer identification. It displays your trade-mark or brand 
name in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory over 
a list of your dealers. It can blanket the nation for you in 
35,000,000 directories .. . or you can use it in selected local 


AMERICAS put! 
FoR OVER 


ne GUIDE 
60’ 


For further information, call your local telephone business office or see the latest issue of Stondard Rate and Dato. @ 
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Announce Consolidation 

The Democrat and Times, Da- 
venport, Ia., have consolidated as 
Davenport Newspapers, which will 
print morning, evening and Sun- 
day editions, etfective Oct. 1. The 
Democrat, formerly an evening pa- 
per, will now print mornings and 
Sundays. The Times continues as 
an evening paper 


Stephenson Joins Chittick 

W. Carroll Stephenson, formerly 
with Al Paul Lefton Co., has been 
appointed copy director of Walter 
S. Chittick Co., Philadelphia. 


JUST ASK FOR MARIE: 

Call WAbash 2-8655 and ask for 
Marie Maize on your next multi- 
graph, mimeograph, addressing or 
mailing job. Quick pick-up and de- 
livery, fast and accurate Me lenty 
of experienced personnel, arges 
always in line. THE LETTER ‘SHOP 
Inc.. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
Now in our 23rd successful year.) 


Holden Forecasts 
Total ‘51 Gain of 
1,000,000 Dwellings 


Westport, N. Y., Aug. 28— 
Thomas S. Holden, president of F. 
W. Dodge Corp., told a conference 
here sponsored by a joint state 
legislative committee on housing 
that the U. S. will experience a net 
gain of 1,000,000 dwellings during 
1951, despite government cutbacks 
in building materials. 

Mr. Holden said the gain would 
be the second highest in the history 
of the country. 

He forecast a favorable future 
for the building industry, particu- 
larly after the peak in defense 
building is passed, which, he said, 
probably will be in 1952. 

William J. Brede, New York real 


estate operator, told the conference 
that governmental agencies and 
large private institutions are play- 
ing an increasingly important part 
in building investment. 
Representatives of insurance 
companies, banks, engineering or- 
ganizations, and contractors are 
attending the conference. 


3 Name Lloyd Advertising 


Lloyd Advertising, Boston, has 
been named to handle the accounts 
of Charles Corey Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Haverhill, Mass.; Bostonian Mfg. 
Co., Boston, direct selling organi- 
zation, and A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., athletic shoes 
manufacturer. 


Fairbanks Leases Stage 

Jerry Fairbanks Productions has 
taken a long-term lease on sound 
stage and office space at Rockett 
Studios, Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 
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Frankfort to Step Up Four Roses Drive; 
Rosy Prospect for Premium Whiskies Seen 


New York, Aug. 28—Frankfort 
Distillers Corp. will step up its ad- 
vertising campaign for Four Roses, 
starting Sept. 10, with the use of 
increased space and the addition 
of several newspapers. It will con- 
tinue to use four-color pages in 
seven national magazines, car 
cards, outdoor and point of sale 
material. Young & Rubicam is the 
agency. 

While Ralph V. Reese, advertis- 
ing manager of Frankfort, declined 
to specify the number of newspa- 
pers that will be added to the com- 
pany’s fall promotion list, he said 
that “all key markets will be cov- 
ered with multiple ads through the 
holidays.” He said the company 
will use more newspapers in some 


GREAT BOY 


Smart boy, WFAA-TV! Since you last heard of him, 
that bey has pulled many a juicy plum out of the 
pie. Set himself up in the plum-pulling business, 


am I!" 


and doing plum swell! 


Chip off the old block, WFAA-AM. And who 
knows, someday his nine-county holding may be 
as big as his daddy’s, spreading out over this 


whole Radio Southwest. 


That’s a kid for you—so cute and cocky you're 
apt to forget what a job the old man’s doing. 


Take Radio Southwest*—that’s WFAA-AM’s 


of musicians and dramatic talent. 
And there’s no let up. 


Just now WFAA is putting on 


more steam—investing more than 


people listening. 


a quarter-million dollars in a new 
transmitter on the 570 frequency 
—and that'll mean a bonus of more 


Sure WFAA-TV’s got what it 
it takes—but he'll have to grow 


a lot before he can wear his old 


man’s shoes. 


primary coverage area—171 of the richest counties 


of Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, with over seven 
billion dollars of spendable income last year. And 
Texas, mind you, was No. | last year in income 


gain in the U. S. 


Every week WFAA-AM is selling in a million or 
more homes, with no less than thirty-three live 
local shows a week, twenty of which are across the 
board. Three are variety shows with large casts 


The Only Mass Medium Covering This Great Southwest Market... 


Radio Service of The Dallas Morning News 


EDWARD PETRY & CO., Representatives 


*Radio Southwest is no tall tale. WFAA- 
820 is a clear channel 50,000 watt fre- 
quency, that nature has especially fa- 


vored. The FCC's ‘Standards of Good 
Engineering Practice Concerning Stand- 


ard Broadcasting Stations” 
mentions “‘Dallas’’ as affording the op- 
timum ground conductivity in the entire 
U.S. Which means greater area coverage. 


specifically 


areas and will increase frequency 
of insertion in other markets. 
Magazines that will carry the 
company’s fall promotion include 
American, Collier’s, Esquire, Holi- 
day, Life, Newsweek and Time. 


s In a statement issued today on 
trends in whisky buying, F. M. 
Fitzmaurice, national sales man- 
ager of Four Roses, said that all in- 
dications point to a strengthening 
of “quality rather than price con- 
sciousness among consumers of 
whisky.” 

He listed three basic factors in 
the present economic picture in 
support of his contention: 

“1. Increased armament outlays 
and substantial expenditures by 
private industry for capital con- 
struction will raise employment 
and incomes and keep consumer 
purchasing power at high levels 
throughout 1952. 

“2. The public continues to be 
extremely brand conscious in its 
buying. Well-known, nationally 
advertised brands in all consumer 
goods fields have won a high de- 
gree of buyer confidence. The pub- 
lic today is willing to pay a small 


premium to get known quality 
merchandise. 

“3. Percentagewise, the price 
differential between the lower 


price brands and premium class 
whisky brands is at a new low to- 
day and the gap will become even 
smaller should there be a further 
increase in the excise tax on dis- 
tilled spirits. 


@ “According to all available sta- 
tistics,” Mr. Fitzmaurice _ said, 
“premium class brands accounted 
for only 8.0% of the total whisky 
market in 1940. rising to 9.1% of 
the total by 1946 and, during 1950, 
accounting for 23.8% of total 
whisky sales. 

“The expansion of our economy,” 
Mr. Fitzmaurice pointed out, “will 
maintain consumer incomes at 
levels which will permit both 
trade and public to trade up to an 
even greater degree than hereto- 
fore 

“With peak operating costs evi- 
dent at all levels of this industry,” 
he added, “and profit margins al- 
ready being squeezed drastically, 
it is important that the retailer 
recognize the necessity of mer- 
chandising established brands 
which are readily acceptable to the 
consumer, and which also provide 
an adequate profit margin to the 
retailer.” 


Karl Koerper Elected V.P. 
of K. C. Power & Light 

Karl R. Koerper, v.p. and man- 
aging director of Midland Broad- 
casting Co. operator of Station 
KMBC, Ameri- 
can Broadcasting 
Co. outlet in 
Kansas City, has 
resigned that post 
effective Oct. 1 
to become a v.p. 
of Kansas City 
Power & Light 
Co. A former v.p 
of Greiner-Fi- 
field Lithograph- 
ing Co., Mr. Koer- 
per will be in 
charge of all sales 
and commercial activities as well 
as the advertising and publicity 
department of K. C. Power 

Mr. Koerper’s successor as man- 
aging director of Midland is George 


Karl 


R. Koerper 


J. Higgins, v.p. in charge of sales 
of KMBC Formerly manager of 
Station WISH, Indianapolis, Mr 


Higgins will continue to perform 
his sales duties. 


Colt's Names R. S. Havourd 

Richard S. Havourd, v.p. of 
Colt’s Mfg. Co., Hartford, has been 
named director of sales for all the 
divisions of the company, which 
manufactures home appliances in 
addition to firearms. 
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Woolf Dofis Hat to Small-Agency Man 


Alan Ladd Discovers a Pepper-Upper 


Make It Easier for the Linotyper 
Social Programs for Women Employes 


Reading Levels in Communication-How 
to Get Your Thoughts Across 


Business writiig—including advertising copywriting—“must communi- 
cate with people on the language level where they actually are,” Langley 
C. Keyes, vice-president of Harold Cabot & Co., Boston, told an agency staff 
meeting in a talk on readability techniques, His down-to-earth review of 
what has been happening to the American language and to current business 
writing—and reading—and ideas for improvement of the situation are re- 


printed here in full. 


I want quickly to review with you some 
of the extraordinary things that have 
happened to the English language since 
the close of World War I. 

The first intimation of what was tak- 
ing place came to me in a shocking way 
when I was a freshman at Harvard. The 
early lectures of a survey course in Eng- 
lish literature that I was taking were be- 
ing delivered by the world-famous schol- 
ar George Lyman Kittredge, Unmatched 
for his scholarship in Beowulf, Gawain 
and the Green Knight, Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare—not to mention Salem 
witchcraft—he got to holding forth one 
day upon his basic conception of the Eng- 
lish language 

“There are three distinct kinds of Eng- 
lish that I recognize,” he said. “The kind 
of English that you use when you appear 
in full evening clothes and address a body 
of highly educated men and women. That 
is formal English. Then there is a second 
kind of English that you use in writing a 
letter to someone with whom you are on 
friendly but not intimate terms. That is 
semi-formal English. 


es “Then there is the third brand of Eng- 
lish that we use most. We use it in all 
our ordinary talk and informal writing. 
This is shirt-sleeves English: vigorous, 
racy, colloquial, dynamic, vital, chang- 
ing. It’s then that you can—and should 
—say things like It’s me.” 

If the great Kittredge had told us to 
say You ain't .. . She was drownded, I 
could not possibly have been more 
shocked. I had been trained up to that 
moment to believe in and wholly rever- 
ence schoolmarm English. Up to then I 
had been sure, beyond question, that I 
knew what was right and what was 
wrong in my mother tongue. 


e At almost exactly this time, H. L. Men- 
cken, the Baltimore pundit, was publish- 
ing the first edition of his great work, 
“The American Language.” But I did not 
come upon it until nearly ten years after- 
wards. In reading his book, I received my 
second terrific linguistic shock. 

Speaking from a _ perfectly colossal 
knowledge of the common speech idiom 
of fhe American people, Mencken insisted 
that the only possible standard English at 
any given period is that which is used by 
the greatest number of people. He was 
booting aside as wholly artificial the 
ivory tower concept that standard Eng- 
lish is arbitrated and controlled by the 
best speakers and writers of the time. He 
was saying that language is doomed to 
be molded by the mob. 

Then in the middle '30s, somebody did 


some research on the size of people's 
vocabularies, made a great discovery, and 
I received my third major linguistic jolt. 
The discoverer immortalized his findings 
in a class magazine. It didn't reach me 
until some time later when it was referred 
to in Reader’s Digest, and I went and 
looked up the article. 

The discovery was this. Contrary to 
what everybody had always supposed, the 
research had proved that American cap- 
tains of industry had larger vocabularies 
than the sages on our university facul- 
ties. 

I was bewildered. So were a lot of 
other people. The result by the mfddle 
1940s was a crop of books on word power 
and how to double your vocabulary in 30 
days. It was the success secret of the 
hour. And ambitious men and women 
went around swallowing dictionaries and 
popular volumes on semantics. 


e Over-popularized semantics is a kind 
of pseudo science, or alleged linguistic 
psychology. Its thesis appears to be that 
the old familiar words are basically 
treacherous and just don’t mean what you 
and I always thought they did. This seems 
neither constructive nor comforting to 
most of us. More recent books on word 
meanings are of more practical use. 

So much for telescoping 30 years of 
history of the American language. This 
brings us up to the year 1946, when for 
the first time the tremendous significance 
of reading levels in communication struck 
certain particularly alert business leaders 
right between the eyes. 

In 1938, a keen young Austrian named 


Rudolf Flesch came to these shores, and 
eventually took a Ph.D. at Columbia. In 
1946, Harper published a popularized ver- 
sion of his doctoral dissertation. It was 
called The Art of Plain Talk. 

Shouldering through the formulas in 
The Art of Plain Talk was an idea—not 
a new idea but the new application of an 
old one—and this struck fire. 

The idea was: How to test the “reada- 
bility,” or comprehension difficulty, of a 
piece of writing intended for mass con- 
sumption so that mass communication 
may be improved. 

To authors and publishers of textbooks 
and to school-of-education psychologists, 
this was old stuff. But they had left their 
experiments and findings within the con- 
fines of the laboratory and the learned 
journals. This was the first time that 
someone had spoken the facts of life 
about reading levels in the market place. 


es In 1950, Flesch wrote his second and 
better book, The Art of Readable Writ- 
ing. In the meantime, two other names 
were beginning to loom large on the read- 
ability horizon: Robert Gunning and John 
McElroy. 

Between 1946 and 1950, a number of 
the largest, most powerful, most progres- 
sive companies in the United States be- 
came suddenly and intensely interested in 
the whole matter of reading levels. They 
stopped worrying whether the men and 
women who did their writing used 
hanged or hung, farther or further, proved 
or proven . . . whether they split infini- 
tives or ended sentences with prepositions 

. whether they confused shall and will, 
should and would. 

Suddenly and intensely, management 
was interested in the clearer, better, more 
compelling communication of facts, ideas 

. in memorandums, bulletins, manuals, 
letters, employe magazines, annual re- 
ports, promotional pieces, and space and 
time advertising. 

To name the companies that showed 
this sudden intense interest would be im- 
possible here. Big business and small 
business—the list starts with General 
Motors and Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Why has so much of the writing done in 
business been pitched right over the 


COMPARATIVELY SPEAKING 


Face creams make complexions fairer, 
Perfumes have an odor rarer, 

Toothpastes polish teeth much whiter, 
Waxes shine your car much brighter. 


Washing powders make more suds, 
Plant foods will produce more buds, 
Cigarets have much less bite, 
Gasolines have greater might, 
Shortening makes the batter better, 
Soap will make the water wetter. 


But this point they've all forgot 
How much more or less than what! 


AuGusT KREHBIEL 
Carter-Waters Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


heads of the audience it was meant to 
reach? Here is one reason—and an im- 
portant one. Only 4%% of our population 
are college graduates. But they are filling 
a very large percentage of the most im- 
portant writing jobs in business. Copy- 
writers in advertising agencies, for ex- 
ample. Over 77% of these copywriters are 
college trained. 

One of the largest groups that these 
people are trying to reach with their 
writing is the 50 million men and women 
who at most finished ninth grade 

Put it another way. They are trying to 
communicate with the 100 million people 
who every month eagerly buy and read 
the Sunday funnies, the daily comic 
strips, or the pulp-paper comic books 

But has not business been taking these 
well-known facts into account in its com- 
munication? Repeated tests prove that téo 
frequently business has not 


e But where readability techniques afe 
used in business today, they are usually 
based on one of three methods: 

1. Dale and Chall’s “Formula for Pré- 
dicting Readability.” 

2. “The Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 
Words” by Thorndike & Lorge, used 
in conjuction with Thorndike’s Cen 
tury Senior Dictionary 

3. Yoakam's “Readability Formula.” 

These are all academic readability 
techniques, but they have been adjusted 
readily for business readability tests 
by such experts as Flesch, McElroy an@ 
Gunning. 

For example, the Dale-Chall methad 
analyzes the whole passage up to 300 
words. After that, for longer works, it 
advises selecting four 100-word samples 
every 2,000 words. These samples should 
be selected at regular intervals. The 
formula is based on two counts: 

1. Average sentence length. 

2. Percentage of “uncommon words”: 
i.e., words outside the special Dale list of 
3,000 words—this list represents words 
that are known in reading by at least 80% 
of the children in the fourth grade. 


e The Thorndike-Lorge method relies 
wholly on vocabulary frequency. Thetr 
“Teacher's Word Book" based upon enor- 
mously exhaustive studies of all kinds of 
reading material, including a large maga- 
zine sample, gives the occurrences per 
million of the 30,000 most commonly used 
words in the English language. The in- 
valuable companion to this book is Thorn- 
dike’s Century Senior Dictionary. This 
uses the simplest possible language in all 
its definitions. For the 20,000 most com- 
mon words, an “index number” at the 
end of the definition indicates in which 
thousand that particular word appears. 
For instance, the word “copy” is in the 
second thousand, whereas the word “lay- 
out” is in the twentieth thousand 

The Yoakam formula employs a special, 
practical readability scale, or chart. And 
it is dependent on Thorndike’s 20,000 
most common words as found in that 
dictionary. You pick your sample as in- 
dicated in the Dale-Chall method and 
look up all words that appear hard 
enough to warrant a Thorndike rating of 
four (fourth thousand) or above. Assign a 
twenty to any words that are not included 
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in Thorndike’s 20,000 most common words. 
You will find from 0 to 25 words above 
the fourth thousand on a page, depending 
on the difficulty of the material 

Each word above the fourth thousand 
has the index number of the thousand of 
its frequency. Say that your total index 
number for the page is 66 and that itis a 
page with a total of 200 words. According 
to the Yoakam scale, the sample is in 
the 7th Grade reading level 


Flesch Added Human Interest 

Now I think it is fair to say that these 
three academic readability formulas just 
discussed are concerned entirely with 
“reading ease.” The matter of “reading 
interest” does not enter into them 

When Flesch came along, however, he 
was just as concerned with “human in- 
terest,” as he calls it, as he was with 
‘reading ease.” This fact, although he 
evidently had had little experience with 
advertising at the time when he wrote 
his first book, brings him much closer 
than the other academics to the reada- 
bility of advertising copy. Also, he lays 
more stress on sentence length (average 
shortness) and weighs vocabulary not 
simply for its frequency but for its poly- 
syllabics and non-specific words as well 
Flesch likewise counsels to use plenty of 
“personal words: personal pronouns, 
names of people, other ‘gender nouns.’ 

Employ the “story” method, he says, 
wherever possible to enhance interest. 
Use plenty of quotes and conversation 
For the sake of interest, sift in questions, 
commands, requests directly addressed 


to the reader 


e As every modern book on how to write 

ays, “There’s no answer to boredom.” 
People simply will not read what they 
find dull. , 

The readability experts have already 
shown certain newspapers, magazines, 
and government agencies, that 60, 70, 
and 80-word sentences don’t make friends 
and influence people. How long is the 
average sentence in Reader's Digest? 
18 words. How long is the average sen- 
tence in Time?—16 words. The New 
Yorker average is even shorter: 14 words. 
One metropolitan paper that has in- 
creased its circulation by 180,000 in the 
last four years attributes part of its tre- 
mendous growth to keeping sentences on 
an average down to 17 words 

What are some of the reading levels of 
magazines we all know? True Story ... 
6th grade. Woman's Home Companion .. . 
7th grade. Reader's Digest .. . 8th grade. 
Saturday Evening Post . . 9th grade 
(freshman year in high school). Time 

10th grade. Harper’s ... 11th grade. 
Atlantic Monthly 12th grade (senior 
vear in high school) 

Who is the best-known columnist in 
Boston’—Al right. It’s Bill Cunning- 
ham. I word-counted a column of his the 
other day. I found his average sentence 
length to be 1844 words. Seventeen words 
is generally looked upon as “standard.” 
And there was plenty of variety in the 
sentences; they ranged from four words 
to 52. Did he word-count his col- 
umn? I am sure he did not. But he has 
trained himself to write sentences that 
communicate 


Old Words Gather New Meanings 

Now when we talk about the average 
reading level in this country as 8th grade 
and the average vocabulary as 10,000 
words, are we looking down our noses 
and speaking scornfully of these millions 
of fellow Americans? Indeed we are not. 
We are by no means digging up the ad- 
vertising cliche of 15 or 20 years ago that 
all advertising should be geared to the 
eight-year-old mind. 

Remember that one of the greatest long 
poems in the English language, “Paradise 
Lost,” was written by a poet whose vo- 
cabulary was only 12,000 words. Shake- 
speare’s total vocabulary was only 20,000 


words. In the first English dictionary to 
amount to anything—that of Samuel 
Johnson in 1755—the total count was 
only 41,000 words 

Add to this that the average American 
uses only about 1,000 different words in 
a normal day’s conversation. And al- 
though the lavish-word-using New York 
Sunday Times employs 40,000 different 
words, the New York Daily Mirror uses 
only 9,000. 

Today, to be sure, the Unabridged Mer- 
riam-Webster Dictionary contains over 
600,000 words, and a man like our edi- 
torial director in all probability has a 
recognition vocabulary of over 50,000 
words—far more than the number in the 
whole dictionary of 200 years ago. And 
Americans are of course the world’s most 
prolific coiners of words: In the last 300 
years we have created, or given new 
meaning to, at least 50,000 words. 


@ But when all is said and done, the av- 
erage American vocabulary of 10,000 
words is no small word treasury. It is 
more than sufficient to communicate any 
fact, idea, or emotion that our work as 
advertising and business people may call 
upon us to communicate. 

And remember, Mr. & Mrs. John Q. 
Public with their 10,000-word vocabu- 
laries are no dunderheads. They are the 
shrewdest buyers of goods, services, and 
ideas that the world has ever known. 

To quote from Robert Gunning: “Any- 
one who writes can bring his message 
within the easy reading range of its in- 
tended audience by applying a few sim- 
ple rules of clear statement. He can also, 
with little effort, score his own copy.” 

The United Press has carried on an in- 
teresting experiment, which is reported 
in a booklet called “Readability in News 
Writing.” 

Here is how the readability specialists 
scored more than 100 UP stories taken 
from the trunk wires one day in Janu- 
ary, 1945: 

5 stories graded 7 (Years of Schooling) 


5 8 

2 9 

8 10 

9 11 

6 12 

, 14 

4 15 

a) 16 
53 17 to 17 plus 


Seventeen plus is as high as the grad- 
ing system goes. 

The average reading level for this 
scattering of stories was 16.6. This means 
that our news report for this day was, on 
the average, heavy with long sentences 
and complex or unfamiliar words. It 
was also low in human interest content 
The result: Difficult reading for anyone 
without the equivalent of more than 16 
years of education—enough for a college 
degree 


@ At this point, you may very properly be 
saying, All very fine, but this material 
talks about all kinds of business writing 
except advertising copy. All right. Listen 
to this. It’s a test that Flesch performed: 
“I took the [‘Starched’] ads with the 
highest and lowest percentage of readers 
who had ‘read most,’ and tested the read- 
ability of all copy that had over 50 words. 
“The result seemed almost too pat: The 
‘most-read’ ads had the best readability 
scores and the ‘least-read’ ads the worst. 
Easy-to-read copy had paid a handsome 
dividend and delivered the readers. 
“When I examined the figures more 
closely, I found that the ‘least-read’ (and 
least readable) ads were as difficult or 
more difficult than the average article in 
the same magazine; the ‘most-read’ (and 
most readable) ads were as easy or 
easier than the average story. In other 
words, copy that successfully competed 
with editorial matter in ease and interest, 
attracted one-third and more of its read- 
ers; copy whose readability didn’t match 
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say he discovered it. 


The Creative Mans Corner 


Hey, my one and only—would you like to know how Alan Ladd discovered 
V-8, a delicious blend of 8 juices in one drink? 

I not only don’t care how Alan Ladd discovered V-8 but I seriously doubt 
that he discovered it. I suspect that somebody give him a couple of centuries to 


If I may say so, my innocent one, you are becoming a little too cynical. It so 
happens that Alan Ladd, who is starring in “Red Mountain,” color by Techni- 
color, a Hal Wallis production for Paramount Pictures, had been in front of 


the camera for hours— 

I know—when the snack wagon rolled 
up and the director told everybody to take 
“ten” and come back with some real pep. 
Personally, I think directors are horribly 
blunt people and just a little inconsider- 
ate of movie stars like Mr. Ladd. The poor 
guy might have been up all night prac- 
tising how to be tough. 

You're getting ahead of my story. Some- 
body—the character who wrote the ad 
didn’t bother to find out who—suggested 
that Mr. Ladd try V-8 

Hm-hmm-m-m-m. And at first taste, 
Mr. Ladd knew he had found something 
great. Mr. Somebody knew Mr. Ladd 
would like the flavor of V-8 and told him 
it’s a great pepper-upper, too. It’s also 
just the thing to make a meal taste bet- 
ter, kids are crazy about it and Mr. Ladd 
thinks it’s great between meals. In fact, 
the whole gang drank V-8 and did it steal 
the scene! 

All of which, my dear, goes to prove 
that you read the ad and that Dr. Starch’'s 
findings about cartoons and their high 
readership, plus the pull of movie stars, 
is quite valid. 

Just a minut@® Just a minute. I got to 
know that ad by heart because I wondered 
just what kind of mentality could have 
cor.cluded that it would sell me—or you— 
on V-8 vegetable juice. All I know about 
Mr. Ladd is that he is a movie star, learns 
lines for money and repeats them for 
same. I no more believe that Mr. Ladd is 


tt ee 


I'll have a martini. 


reerrere 


whatever character he portrays in “Red Mountain,” a Hal Wallis production, 
than I believe he actually discovered how great V-8 is while on location. And 
if you think I do or am sold by same, come out in the kitchen while I pour both 
of us a tumbler of College Inn Tomato Cocktail. 

If I may venture the suggestion, my beloved, you have the College Inn. Me, 


’ 
‘ 
. 


the other magazine content, was skipped 
by almost all. 

“I should think it might pay advertis- 
ing agencies to pre-test their copy and 
set certain standards for readability.” 


e What is the significance of this intense 
interest in readability? It appears to be 
basic rather than a passing fad, because 
the times are ripe, ready, and crying out 
for better communication on the part of 
business, Better communication on the 
part of business to employes, suppliers, 
customers, stockholders, holding compan- 
ies, and regulatory commissions. 

The cost of business is continuing to 
rise sharply, constantly militating against 
the net profit. One of the great economic 


G. D. Crain Jr. Says... 
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wastes in business—in many quarters 
is still the failure to cemmunicate with 
anything like maximum efficiency. One 
of the main hopes business has of improv- 
ing its profits in our present world econ- 
omy is to improve its techniques. Com- 
munication is one of these. 

You may say, but writing is an art, not 
a science. Without wishing to divert one 
iota of intuitive or inspired copy bril- 
liance, it is well to point out that business 
writing—including advertising copy— 
must be both an art and a science. The 
most brilliant thinking is easily lost in 
writing that has a high “fog count.” The 
writing of business must communicate 
with people on the language level where 
they actually are. 


Retirement Funds Are Worth While 


Several months ago a leading industrial 
advertising executive told me of a friend 
who had been let out as advertising man- 
ager of a very large corporation after 40 
years’ service with only two weeks’ notice. 
He received no other compensation on his 
retirement, which was occasioned by the 
appointment of a relative of the head of 
the company to this post. 

Without arguing the merits of the 
change or the advisability of introducing 
new blood into the advertising depart- 


ment, it is not stretching the facts to say 
that this method of retiring an old and 
valued employe, who had performed satis- 
factorily for his company for many years, 
created resentment among many who 
knew the circumstances. 


@ In another case a veteran advertising 
man who had been with his company for 
a long time submitted to several demo- 
tions because he understood that on re- 
tirement he would be eligible to a pen- 
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sion. He died a few years after the com- 
pany, due to depression difficulties, de- 
cided that it couldn’t afford a fixed com- 
mitment to retirement funds as originally 
planned, and discontinued its pension 
program. 

Not long ago a publication advertising 
director was released after more than 20 
years’ service with payment for only a 
short additional period. He and his friends 
are aggrieved because of this apparent 
lack of appreciation of his loyal and earn- 
est efforts in behalf of his publication 
over a score of years. 

These and similar cases are examples 
of the loss of good will and reputation 
which may result from not having a satis- 
factory method of retirement through 
either pension or profit-sharing programs. 
The latter appeal to many companies be- 
cause they represent participation in prof- 
its, before taxes, and do not commit the 
company to a fixed contribution, regard- 
less of the profit situation. 


es An employe participating in a profit- 
sharing plan receives the full amount 
credited to him if he leaves the employ of 
the company involuntarily. If he leaves 
voluntarily, he still receives most of the 
amount to his credit, though in most plans 


there is a penalty for departing in this 
way. 

While mandatory retirement at age 65 
under most pension plans has some dis- 
advantages, it at least insures the receipt 
by the employe of a sufficient regular in- 
come to maintain a decent standard of 
living. Many retirement plans, based on 
insurance coverage, are tied to the 
amounts available under social security, 
which, while small, represent a worth 
while income to retired people. 


a The point is that with the whole trend 
of the times emphasizing a more enlight- 
ened and generous policy toward em- 
ployes, especially those who have con- 
tributed many of their best years to a 
company’s progress, less than adequate 
provision for the employe who is either 
dismissed or retires for other reasons 
constitutes a reflection on management 
that may seriously jeopardize a company’s 
good will and acceptance among many 
who are important to its future prosperity. 

That is why more and more companies 
in the advertising and publishing world, 
as well as in business generally, are giv- 
ing thought to this problem and working 
out plans to safeguard the future of their 
employes. 


The Eye and Ear Department... 


Fitting and Proper 


On Monday evening, July 23, “The 
Voice of Firestone’—NBC-TV, 8:30 to 9 
—saluted Detroit on the city’s 250th an- 
niversary. Perhaps the two events should 
be separated, since the one more or less 
intruded on the other. 

“The Voice of Firestone” on TV is the 
same voice heard for years over radio, 
only now you can see it. It is to be 
doubted that this is any particular ad- 
vantage—unless, of course, the featured 
singer for the evening is Rise Stevens, as 
it was the night of July 23. 

“The Voice of Firestone” is one of those 
restful programs that usually pley “songs 
the whole world loves” or “songs that 
never grow old” or “perennial favorites.” 
It is primarily institutional in nature and 
could not (and undoubtedly is not ex- 
pected to) attract a large teen-age audi- 
ence. 

The camera does three things—focuses 
on Howard Barlow conducting, roams 
through the orchestra and occasionally 
picks up a bit of action built around the 
featured singer. 

For some reason, when a person sings 
on television—outside the purely amateur 
programs, like Ted Mack—a bit of ac- 
tion must be built around the song. This 
is to create an illusion for the camera. 
Why it is done on “The Voice of Firestone” 
is somewhat difficult to fathom, since 
right in the middle of the illusion one 
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finds himself skimming down a row of 
violinists or gazing on Howard Barlow— 


THE VOICE—Howard Barlow conducts “The 
Voice of Firestone” on NBC-TV. 


who gives every impression of being a 
mechanical man, a sort of human metro- 
nome. It’s fun watching Waring conduct 
—he really “gives.” Barlow faces the 
camera as if he hopes it isn’t working 

On the evening of July 23, Harvey 
Firestone Jr. read a tribute to the city of 
Detroit. It sounded as if it had been in- 
scribed on parchment, and probably was. 
However, it is undoubtedly quite right 
and proper for a tire company to salute 
the city of Detroit. Who better? 

t 


Simplified System of Marking Proofs 


By Kennetu B. BUTLER 

The time has come to consider whether 
an overhaul job may be in order, revising 
the long-standing and possibly archaic 
system of editing marks which we all 
commonly use. They’ve been in use so 
long now that they seem to be accepted 
without question. As we enter the field 
of editing and copy preparation our first 
prideful acquisition is that handy little 
card showing just how to mark transposi- 
tions, correct spelling, change order of 
words and phrases, delete, etc. 

Many of these markings admittedly save 


time for the copy man. And that was just 
dandy when his time was more valuable 
than that of the typesetter. Now, with 
composition costing $7 or $8 per hour or 
more, it is different. How many of you 
are getting $320 per week? That should 
answer that! 


s I got some of these thoughts straight 
from the horse’s mouth—at least from 
the Linotype operator’s mouth—over a 
couple of beers after a particularly try- 
ing day when he had turned out only 
about half the type he and his machine 


were capable of producing. 

I'll give you a quick condensation of 
his complaints: 

Copy was single-spaced, with whole 
sentences written in on the margins, per- 
pendicular on the page. 

Copy was so excessively edited that it 
appeared more like a sheet of doodling 
than a sheet of copy. 

Material was marked out, then re- 
leased with a stet mark but so oblitera- 
ted that a combined huddle of foreman, 
operator, and two proofreaders was re- 
quired to decipher it. 


s Spelling errors were corrected by a 
horrible assembly of transposition marks, 
complicated writing-in of letters omitted, 
using the caret, and crossing-out of 
superfluous letters. (Just cross out the 
word, rewrite it correctly above, he ad- 
vised.) 

Word and phrase transpositions were 
accomplished by a complicated labyrinth 
of circled words, drawn lines ending with 
an arrow plus a “tr” mark. (Three min- 
utes figuring it out, one minute setting 
it.) 

“X" marked the spot where copy was 
to be inserted, to be taken from an at- 
tached sheet, marked “X2.” Result: many 
little sheets flying around, getting de- 
tached and lost. (The Linotype operator 
recommends cutting the copy paper and 
pasting inserts into place in proper or- 
der.) 


s Whole series of words were knocked 
down from caps to lower case using a 
series of / marks. He reports that these 
tend to obliterate copy, make it diffi- 
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cult to tell when a cap is really wanted 
He suggests that the phrase to be knocked 
down merely be circled and “l.c.” in- 
struction written at edge of circle. 
Whole paragraphs to be set in bold 


UGH! At $7 or $8 an hour for Linotype 

composition the man who edited this 

piece of copy did not get his money's 

worth. Despite the fact that most of the 

commonly practiced editing marks were 

used, this copy was hard to decipher and 
expensive to set. 


face or italics were underlined (and not 
too carefully) the entire extent of the 
paragraph. It’s better, he says, to bracket 
the copy and write in the margin the de- 
sired setting—“B.F.” or “italics.” 

He had more to say, but this gives you 
an idea. So I hurried back to my typée- 
writer vowing from here on out to tum 
in only clean copy. 


- 


in the Agency Business 


By James D. Woo.r 

Having spent most of my business life 
within the four walls of the world’s largest 
advertising agency, it was only on rare 
occasions that I had any close contact 
with little agencies in the minor league. 
But lately as an inde- 
pendent copy consul- 
tant I have become in- 
timately acquainted 
with a number of these 
smaller operators. 

I am referring to 
agencies with a billing 
of, say, $300,000 up to 
around a million; may- 
be a little less, maybe 
a little more. Their 
personnel ranges from 
five or ten to 15 persons, including ste- 
nographers and clerks. They have three 
or four private offices and some general 
space. 

Their Master-Mind is the boss himself. 
A jack of all trades, he functions as his 
own new-business-getter, head planner, 
account executive, copy writer and copy 
head, media expert, and Chief Worrier. As 
Chief Worrier, he can never permit him- 
self the luxury of forgetting that payday 
rolls around twice a month and that his 
rent is due on the first. 

On occasions his own research depart- 
ment, during odd moments he scurries 
from store to store in search of an angle. 
He is not above being his own typist, and 
sometimes he can be found after hours 
pecking out a piece of copy on his stenog- 
rapher’s machine. Almost invariably he 
goes home each night with a briefcase 
loaded with unfinished chores. 


Jim Woolf 


His Life Is Nothing but Trouble 
Personnel problems plague him. When 

his billing justifies an addition to his staff, 

especially if his need is for a really good 


copywriter, he runs into difficulties. 
Even though he is willing to pay a first 
class salary, first-class writers hesitate 
to risk their future with the small agen 
cies. His troubles in this respect are often 
compounded by the fact that his agengy 
is situated in a “minor” city such @ 
Omaha, Denver, Tulsa, Springfield, A@ 
lanta, Kansas City, or Fort Worth. On the 
day a copywriter convinces himself he 
is a man of talent, he—like the beautiful 
doll who yearns to be a Powers model— 
beats it for New York or Chicago in 
search of fame and fortune. This is under- 
standable enough, I suppose, since there 
is no denying that these great and glamor- 
ous cities are the advertising centers of 
America. 

His competition is terrific. As a rule, 
he does not find himself doing battle with 
the larger agencies on accounts of small 
and medium size. But he gets into a rat 
race just the same. Recently a friend of 
mine, the president of an excellent 10- 
man agency, was one of nine agencies in- 
vited to compete for a $50,000 industrial 
account. What a back-breaking task for 
a little outfit like his, especially since 
the prospective advertiser asked for ideas! 
The going is tough because there are so 
many small agencies nowadays, several 
hundred in Los Angeles alone, I am told, 
which is a perfectly all right idea in this 
great country of free competitive enter- 
prise. 


se My hat is off to this fellow. He is prob- 
ably the hardest-working and most pro- 
lific producer in the agency business. 
He is not a specialist or a department. 
He is a number of specialists and depart- 
ments. If his clients are satisfied with his 
work, you can put it down that in his 
variety of specialties he is doing all right. 
He writes good copy—or he writes poor 
copy. Maybe, when it's good, it isn’t al- 
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» owed who follows 
Advertising Age 


will be abreast of his profession,’ 


Says 
4 


DON BELDING, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


FOOTE, CONE & BELDING 


“Anyone who follows ADVERTISING AGE weekly 


will be abreast of his profession in all its current news, 


serious developments and new creative adventures. 


“The completeness of your reporting is unexcelled, 


in my opinion, in any other trade field.” 


DON BELDING 


After sitting for two days in the waiting room of Lord & Thomas, refusing to 
leave, Don Belding was employed without a salary as office boy. Five months 
later, he was put on the payroll as assistant space buyer. In 1925 he was made 
space buyer of the Los Angeles office and manager of a research department which 
he created. 

In 1926 he was made a copy writer — in 1927 a junior account executive — and 
in 1929 a senior account executive handling the Union Oil Company account. 

In 1938, he was made a vice president of Lord & Thomas and manager of the 
Los Angeles office. 

When Lord & Thomas was dissolved, December 31, 1942, he became chairman 
of the board of Foote, Cone & Belding, and, recently, chairman of the executive 
committee. 


Li 


o tmeeriegnt 


Always active in civic affairs, Mr. Belding is a past director of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, is a director and chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Merchants and Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles, President 
of Freedom’s Foundation, Inc., a director of American Heritage Foundation, and 
vice chairman of the Los Angeles Conference of Civic Organization. 

He is a past president of the Advertising Association of the West and at 
present chairman of the Advertising Commission of the Association, its top 
honorary office. 

He is a founder and past director of the Advertising Council and past chairman 
of the Joint Association of National Advertisers — American Association of 
Advertising Agencies Committee on Improvement of Public Understanding of 
Our Economic System. 


and 
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ways as slick as the Madison Avenue 
variety, but appraised on the basis of 
sales results his clients like it. When his 
copy is poor and his sales results are bad, 
he gets fired. (All the samee big agency). 
He understands the complexities of mar- 
keting, merchandising, sales promotion, 
and such things for the very reason that 
he is not a specialist in a single agency 
function. In meetings with his clients he 
is particularly effective because he can 
talk intelligently on any question that is 
fired at him. 

He is really quite an operator, this lone 
wolf. He’s got guts and gumption in that 
he is not afraid to go it alone. He's got 
drive and energy and imagination—es- 
pecially energy. He has his triumphs and 
his failures, but don’t we all! He loses 
clients, sometimes because he deserves it, 
sometimes because the little advertiser 
that he made big thinks he belongs in the 
major league. 


Which? Big Agency or Little? 

Is an advertiser better off with a small 
agency of the kind just described, or 
with one of the large national organiza- 
tions? A number of advertisers have 
asked for my opinion on this question. 

The answer depends on several things. 
First of all, if the account is small, rang- 
ing from $25,000 to $100,000 or even 


$150,000, the large agencies are likely to 
be uninterested in taking it unless it 
shows great promise of rapid growth. 
Secondly, even when small accounts are 
accepted by a big agency, its high-priced 
“best brains” will in all probability not 
be assigned to the account. This is not 
said in a spirit of criticism; it’s just a 
matter of simple economics. 

A second consideration is the location 
of the advertiser's business. If it is situ- 
ated, for example, in El Paso or Great 
Falls, it is not likely to be serviced ade- 
quately by a large Chicago or New York 
agency—unless the billing, actual or 
potential, is very substantial. 


s A third consideration is the nature of 
the business. There are many accounts, 
billing very little in commissionable 
media, that require a tremendous amount 
of labor on problems of marketing, mer- 
chandising, point of sale materials, and 
so on. I believe it is probable that a small 
agency, working on a fee basis, is likely 
to do a more thorough job. 

A fourth consideration is— 

But I'm getting in over my depth. Any- 
way, I didn’t intend, when I started this 
piece, to involve myself in a discussion of 
Big versus Little. I meant simply to take 
my hat off to the hardest-working guy 
in the agency business. 


Mail Order and Direct Mail Clinic... 


Direct Mail's Job: Sell the Product 


By Wuirr NortHMore SCHULTZ 

In the mail the other day came one of 
Lewis Kleid’s interesting “Pay Mail” re- 
ports. Kleid, by the way, is the alert pres- 
ident of Mailing’s Inc., one of America’s 
leading mailing list brokers. 

In his report Kleid writes about an 
interview with Robert Chase and Frank 
Richardson. Chase and Richardson are 
veteran direct mail experts. 

Chase served his apprenticeship with 
Fred Stone, one of the early mail order 
greats; later, was manager of Nelson 
Doubleday’s mail order department. His 
last job before ioining up with Richardson 
was advertising manager of The Grey- 
stone Corp. (Fiction Book Club, Execu- 
tive Book Club, etc.) 


e Richardson, an ace writer of direct mail 
copy, was at one time subscription mana- 
ger of (he Field newspaper, PM. “ater he 
returned to free-lance writing and one 
day met up with Chase. 

Both agreed there was a great need for 
specialized talent to handle creation and 
production of direct mail advertising and 
hence the firm Chase and Richardson Inc. 
was born. 

Kleid reports that Chase and Richard- 
son believe most national advertisers do 
not use direct mail effectively. Chase con- 
tends that big-time national advertisers 
select first class agencies and then fol- 
low through with fifth class direct mail 
after spending five or ten dollars for an 
inquiry. 


es An example of inept inquiry handling 
was given when Chase answered an ad 
for a household appliance. Several days 
later a handsome booklet arrived. It was 
beautifully printed—but there was no 
reference to his needs; no specific answer 
to his questions about the product; and 
no bid for action. 

That’s just another example of an ad- 
vertiser’s spending big money to develop 
prospects and miserable failure to tell 
the customer why he should buy; where 
he can buy; and then ask for the order. 

Chase and Richardson believe, it’s re- 
ported, that a letter is usually needed in 
an effective direct mail program. A letter 
creates the friendly approach, bringing a 


personal contact between seller and buy- 
er. It’s a good means of establishing good 
public relations. Occasionally, they add, 
a post card will do the job. 


es Other factors influencing the design 
of a mailing piece are prestige, unit of 
sale and repeat order potential. A $2 item, 
for instance, doesn’t permit elaborate 
handling and follow-ups. 

A piano, on the other hand, would rate 
a more costly campaigr.. 

Glancing through Kleid’s report, here 
are other mail order and direct mail ideas 
passed on by Chase and Richardson: 

1. Copy. First, analyze product. Then 
discover user’s need. Next, pitch copy to 
fit need. Finally, use “hooks” and special 
offers to get the order. 

2. PerRsoONALizaTIon. This is desirable 
when the product is expensive and lends 
itself to personal treatment. But it must 
be done well or it'll cause more harm than 
good. 

3. Gapcets ANp Tricks. They're good 
when they amplify copy appeal and when 
they’re functional. They're bad when 
they’re hauled in and draw attention to 
themselves. 


es 4. How To Increase Response. Where 
unit of sale is small a credit offer is not 
recommended. On an offer over $2, how- 
ever, response will certainly be improved 
if a customer is given a choice of cash 
or “bill me later.” If the customer elects 
to remit with order, a reward in the form 
of free postage, extra issues, or some oth- 
er incentive device should be used. 

5. Success Formuta, There’s no sure 
road to success in mail order. (And that’s 
a solid bit of uncommon common sense!) 
Unless there’s a continuing sale or re- 
order factor the average item must bear 
a selling price of at least three to five 
times the cost. In a catalog mailing, on 
the other hand, where a number of items 
are grouped, it’s possible to get by on a 
40% or 50% mark-up—particularly if the 
catalog goes to a list of former customers, 
say these authorities. (Our personal expe- 
rience shows we've got to have at least a 
50% mark-up on catalog items to make 
a profit in these unpredictable days.) 

6. Trminc. A business man is in busi- 


ness 52 weeks a year. Campaigns to him, 
therefore, can be mailed around the cal- 
endar. Gift merchandisers, however, musi 
concentrate in the gift-giving months of 
the year, usually October through Decem- 
ber. Books, incidentally, sell best in Sep- 
tember, October, November, January and 
February. 

7. Marine Lists. “We look for our lists 
before we start to write,” says Richard- 
son. “I wouldn't think of writing a word 
unless I knew whom I was shooting at 
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and have a thorough knowledge of, the 
market,” he concludes. 

And that's wise counsel, in this column's 
opinion. 

In brief, Chase and Richardson believe 
direct mail ad copy has one job—SELL 
THE PRODUCT. They say: Personalize 
your message to the needs of the cus- 
tomer. Tell him what he'll get and how 
it'll help him. Then ask for the order. 

And that makes good senseto this 
writer! 


Social Programs For Women Employes 


By Rosert NeEwcoms AND Marc SAMMONS 


The head of the Division of Recreation- 
al Activity for Employes is up against a 
tough one this morning. He must: (1) 
Dream up some new outlet for the en- 
ergies of the Whatsis Corp. workers, such 
as a Beanbag Club, and (2) Make it ap- 
pear as though the club idea has origin- 
ated with employes, with no prod what- 
ever from management. 

In Winston-Salem, N. C., there is lo- 
cated the Hanes Hosiery Mills, the largest 
seamless hosiery mill in the world. It has 
1,600 employes—the great majority of 
them are women—and the mill is alive 
with social and recreational programs for 
workers. Every single activity originated 
with the employes themselves, since that’s 
the way the Hanes management thinks 
it should be. 

Hanes officials don’t turn their backs 
on employe activities—far from it. A mod- 
ern gymnasium, up-to-date baseball park, 
a bright and shiny cafeteria, and spacious 
picnic grounds all testify to management's 
interest in, and support of, employe re- 
creational activities. But these activities, 
management insists, shall not be generated 
by the company. They have and will come 
as a result of employe groups getting to- 
gether and deciding they want to do some- 
thing 


e Getting a thousand women to hit it 
off without friction is no cinch, as any 
personnel manager can tell you. The fe- 
male of the species resents being herded, 
and doesn't want to be told how to spend 
her leisure time. So such extra-curricular 
occupations as the garden club, square 
dances, Christmas parties, the choral 
group and a dozen other diversions have 
all begun with the girls. 

The procedure is always the same: A 
group of the girls decides that a certain 
club would help knit them in a common 


interest. The girls approach the manage- 
ment, which is concerned basically with 
whether this is a good idea the girls will 
be willing to get behind, or some casual, 
fancy that will collapse along about noon 
tomorrow. 

Once assured that the employes mean 
business, the company goes a good half 
way in helping the cause along. It won't 
pick up the entire tab, however, for an 
employe activity—the company doesn’t 
believe that it is sound practice. Employ- 
es like barbecue dinners, for example, 
and to aid the cause, Hanes bought bar- 
becue equipment and makes it available 
to employe groups. The employes ngust 
take good care of it and return it when 
they have finished with it. For employe 
dinners the company will turn over its 
new cafeteria—one of the best in the 
country, by the way—but the empl@ye 
groups must furnish their own food) or 
pay for it at cost, and arrange to have 
the cafeteria tidied up after the shindig is 
over, } 

| 

: 
a All parties are handled on the same 
basis—it must be something that is @n- 
ploye inspired, not management inspired 
It must be something wherein the @m- 
ployes take the initiative and assume the 
responsibility. As already noted, the cam- 
pany will pick up part of the check but 
not all, dn the basis that if the employes 
don’t feel the function is their own, @nd 
that if it doesn’t cost them something in 
terms of money or effort, they won't @p- 
preciate it. : 

Several years ago some of the girls de- 
cided the company ought to have a bas- 
ketball team. Once again the company 
assured itself that the girls were sin- 
cere. The company must have assured it- 
self also that the gals played pretty good 
basketball, because last March they 
walked off with the national A. A. U. 
championship in Dallas. 


Principles and Working Policies 
for the Advertising Department 


The principles and policies governing 
the advertising department of our news- 
papers should be just as firmly established 
and just as well known to every one in 
the business office as the news and edi- 
torial policies are known to the news and 
editorial departments. 

News and editorial character are built 
on reliability of statement. We cannot 
hope to build advertising on any other 
basis. No man who misrepresents facts 
must be allowed on our newspapers. Hon- 
esty is a form of common sense 

Employ men of brains, breeding and 
acquaintance, Character counts in adver- 
tising as in all other things. Only men of 
intelligence and initiative can fully com- 
prehend that advertising is the science of 
human service. . 

Encourage small advertisers. Ten regu- 
lar users of ten-inch space are preferable 


to one user of one-hundred inch copy 
Give the small advertiser service. Make 
his advertising make money for him. Ad- 
vertising which does not pay the adver- 
tiser will not make profit for us. 
Cooperation is the most far-reaching 
business word in the English language. 
Do not accept any advertising which is 
detrimental to the public welfare. Ques- 
tionable financial, objectionable medical, 
clairvoyants, spiritualists, fortune tellers 
and fake advertising of any and every 
description have no place in the Hearst 
newspapers. Our readers trust us. We 
would not deceive them in our news or 
editorial columns. We must not allow 
others to do it in our advertising columns. 


—From a letter written to the pub- 
lishers of all Hearst newspapers in 
1932 by William Randolph Hearst 
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Voice of the Advertiser 


How About Those Agency 
Jobs, Applicant Wonders 

To the Editor: While waiting in 
the ante rooms of several ad agen- 
cies and personnel placement bu- 
reaus this past week, I picked up 
in issue of ADVERTISING AGE (Aug. 
13, 1951), as job applicants in ad- 
vertising are wont to do, and was 


hocked by the headline: “Agen- 
cies Can’t Fill Summer Job Va- 
cancies.” Reading on, I learned 
that qualified personne] just do 
not seem to be available to fill 
the many agency job openings. 
Even the ubiquitous v.p. is fast 


approaching the status of the dodo 
bird 

As a member of the rarest of 
rare agency categories described 
in the article, a TV commercial 
writer with Four A's agency expe- 
rience, I viewed the alarming state 
of conditions with, I must admit, 
incredulity. How could this be? 
Indeed! For right here in the very 


midst of scarcity so valuable a 
commodity as myself has gone 
unnoticed, and worse, uncalled 


Yet, from the mouths of author- 
ity poured phrases like: “One kind 
of job that’s hard to fill at the 
Moment is that of a TV commer- 
@ial writer. This kind of writer 
Seems hard to come by.” Or: 
“There are more jobs open now, 
Particularly for creative people, 
TV commercial writers with agen- 

y experience...” Mind you, the 
| eve gentlemen so quoted 
@idn't even say good commercial 
TV writers. Théy just longed for 
TV writers, any TV writers. 

I was moved, like little Alice 
ig Wonderland, to exclaim that 
the situation grows curiouser and 
G@riouser. For here am I, an ex- 
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This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


perienced TV commercial writer, 
and there are they in quest of 
same, yet both, equal and opposite, 
unable to attract. While they have 
been frantically searching (I 
know not where), I have been in 
and out of the offices of many ad- 
vertising personnel specialists, in- 
cluding three of the four named 
in the above article, attempting to 
find work as a TV writer. 

Far from being greeted in a 
manner befitting such desperate 
needs, I was met with a standard 
“nothing is open at the moment; 
we'll call you when there is.”” The 
same situation prevaHed at the 
very source of all this consterna- 
tion, the ad agencies themselves. 
On a door-to-door canvass of sev- 
eral prominent organizations I 
was told, “Nothing open, drop us 
a line, call back next month, next 
year, etc.” To my dismay, the 
tandem of protective secretaries 
seemed just as strong as ever. 

How universal my experiences 
are I cannot say. I do know that 
my case cannot be dismissed on 
the grounds of insufficient expe- 
rience, incompetence, or exorbitant 
salary demands. These have never 
been in question. Appearance, 
health, background and status are 


equally acceptable. There just 
aren’t any openings, say the 
searchers privately. 

Perhaps the solution to the 
dilemma is to be found in the 


method of search. Perhaps the ex- 
perts are like the man who loses 
the key to his house on his front 
porch late at night and then pro- 
ceeds to look for it down the street 
because there is more light. In 
any event, if there is a demand, 
let it be known that there is a sup- 
ply on hand ready, willing and 
able to fill it. 
C. M. CRUMMINs, 
New York 
. e 2 
A Short Lesson 
in the Art of Brewing 
To the Editor: For some time I 
have been holding the July 2 issue 
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of ADVERTISING AGE on my desk, 
wondering whether it would be 
worth while to get into a hassle 
with James D. Woolf about his 
discussion on the use of so-called 
technical words in advertising. 
He mentions specifically some 
work he did on a beer campaign 
and brings in the words “lager” 
and “pilsener.” 

Evidently his survey on this job 
and later work did not give him 
the answer as to what is the cor- 
rect definition for each word. The 
words “lager” and “pilsener” in no 
Way concern the same thing. 

The word lager comes from the 
German which means to age, to 
store. It in no way signifies a type 
of beer, for all modern beers are 
lagered, or aged. Hence a pilsener, 
dortmunder, kulmbacher, or bock 
beer, or any of the other types of 
beers that are brewed today are 
lagered. The word pilsener defin- 
itely indicates a type of beer, first 
developed by an association of 262 
brewers in Pilsen, Bohemia, in 
1842. Dortmunder beer was orig- 
inated in Dortmund, a city in 
Westphalia, Germany. And so on, 
each type of beer being named 
after the part of the country in 
which it originated. 

Pilsener beer is a_ distinctly 
opalescent beer of yellowish green 
color, and possesses a snow-white 
dense foam. Its taste is bitter, 
clean, and characteristic. Dort- 
munder beer is of similar, some- 
times of still lighter color than 
pilsener beer. The hop bitterness 
of dortmunder is less pronounced 
than in pilsener beer. Vienna beer 
is intermediate, between Munich 
and pilsener beers. 

May I repeat that all of these 
types of beers, and any others 
made in the U.S. today, are lag- 
ered. You cannot attempt to es- 
tablish a difference between a 
lager and a pilsener beer because 
you are offering a non-objective 
argument as indicated above. 

Having been associated with the 
brewing business myself, and at 
present account executive for the 
Pilsener Brewing Co. account here 
in Cleveland, I hope that you will 
fee] that my suggestions come 
from an authoritative source 

CuiFForRD A. KROENING, 

Meldrum & Fewsmith Inc., 

Cleveland. 

Do any other brewing experts 
care to join the discussion? 

. e e 
Reprints TV Viewing Study 

To the Editor: The series of 
two articles by Bruce M. Bradway 
of your staff on results of the tele- 
vision viewing study at South 
Shore High School interests us 
very much. We think the material 
contains much which would be of 
interest to school administrators 
throughout the country, who con- 
stitute our readership. 

May I, therefore, ask your per- 
mission to reprint them in con- 
densed form in a forthcoming is- 
of The Education Digest? 

FRANK HARMON, 
Associate Editor, The Educa- 
tion Digest, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


sue 


- e a 
Service with Capital S 
To the Editor: Thanks to an 


ingrained habit of reading ADVER- 
TIsING AGE from cover to cover, I 
stumbled onto some information in 
the issue of Aug. 13 enabling me 
to put the finishing touches on a 
piece of copy with an added note 
of authority. 

The copy outlined extent of the 
bottled carbonated beverage indus- 
try for 1950 and our own role as 
a major supplier of its require- 
ments for cleaning and sanitation 
chemicals. I had used what I was 
led to believe were latest industry 
figures to support statements in 


the copy. 

Printer’s proofs hit my desk as 
I was thumbing through AA. And 
there on p. 75 was your timely and 
helpful report of National Bottlers’ 
Gazette’s release of official figures 
for the industry. A quick check of 


the copy against these figures 
showed where adjustments were 
indicated. 


In my book, this sort of thing 
adds up to reader service with a 
capital S. If you've gathered by 
this time that I’m a strong booster 
of AA, you're right 

C. F. Cralcie JR., 

Assistant to the Advertising 

Manager, The Diversey Corp., 

Chicago. 

. e * 
‘Fear, Prediction, Hope’ 

To the Editor: Perhaps The Cre- 
ative Man noticed it or maybe 
he hasn't. But the attached ad 
from The New Yorker definitely 
calls for some of his very biting 
yet necessary publicity. 

When one is asked to join “The 
World's Most Distinguished Club” 
on the basis of what particular 


Vou veiled jpn 
there ZO famoud men in one of 
the worlds most distinguia ithed elubs 


shoelace one wears or what par- 
ticular after-shaving douse-water 
one splashes all over himself, then 
I think our esteemed profession 
is in for a thorough overhauling. 
I say this as a fear, a prediction 
and a hope—before we all get 
laughed out of the advertising 
business. 
Lou KASHINS, 
Lou Kashins Advertising, New 
York. 
e e - 

Urges Unleashing of Able 
Pens at Advertising Evils 

To the Editor: I've just come 
back from a north-country vaca- 
tion where porcupines defend 
themselves against all attacks, 
large or small. They'll release a 
few sharp spines into the skin of 


,anything that even resembles an 


enemys 


Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 


And so, catching up on my 
reading, I come to Dave Shulgold’s 
clucking comment on Ear! Lif- 
shey’s criticism of phony awards 
[AA, June 25]. “Tilting at a pim- 
ple,” says Dave. Like the por- 
cupine, I'd say let the spears or 
spines fly at anything that under- 
mines sound advertising practice 

Just because we're all “big 
boys” now is no reason why we 
should tolerate little rackets. If 
big boys harden, they should also 
mature. Dave Shulgold no longer 
needs the protection of cynicism 
If there are so “many much more 
shocking things going on in the 
world of trade,” then Dave should 
unleash his able pen against them 
Let him start with a little evil or 
a Goliath, but let him start. 

Meanwhile, there is little rea- 
son to comment smugly on the 
efforts of others to uproot a can- 


cerous growth in advertising, be 
it large or small. They all start 
small. And even if mercenary 


merchants and blase fifteen-per- 
centers do know about it, that’s 
no reason to ignore it. 

History is full of naive little fel- 
iows who turned the trick, despite 
the cynics. A David was one of 
them. 

HENRY ZWIRNER, 

Circulation Manager, Fairchild 

Publications Inc., New York. 

- 7 - 
Review of Obituaries 
To the Editor: 
We live with our ulcers, 
They pain and they rack; 
But we die, so it seems, 
From our heart attacks. 
(See AA obit columns.) 
ORVILLE E. REE, 
Howell, Mich 
e . + 
Lost in the Shuffle 

To the Editor: Some time ago 
you ran a feature on the Lennox 
Furnace Co.’s experience with ad- 
vertising. I believe this article ap- 
peared in the June 18 issue. 

Our management team and sales 
executives were keenly interested 
in the article, and passed it from 
desk to desk. In the shuffle the is- 
sue was lost. Now our president is 
asking for it. 

Therefore, do you have a spare 
copy of this issue that we may 
have? If there is a charge for a 
back copy we will be happy to re- 
mit such charge on receipt of your 
invoice. 

Joun D. FINLey, 

Assistant Advertising Man- 

ager, J. R. Watkins Co., Win- 

ona, Minn 
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Duane Jones Releases All Accounts; 
Thinks His Suit ‘Will Teach Lesson’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
which reportedly permits non- 
payment to persons who are fired 
for cause. 


e@ Earlier in the week Mr. Jones 
had announced he was planning a 
suit for $1,000,000 against a group 
of his former executives for con- 
spiracy. The names of the defend- 
ants and the specific charges have 
not yet been detailed, ner had the 
complaint been filed as AA went 
to press. 

Yesterday, however, Mr. Jones 
told ADVERTISING AGE that he was 
determined to go ahead with the 
suit; that a revised complaint was 
being drawn; and that the action 
would be directed at “nine of my 
former employes, but primarily at 
the new agency which is being or- 
ganized now.” 

In a telegram sent to a score or 
more of publishers and editors in 
the advertising and related fields 
earlier in the week, Mr. Jones first 
revealed his intention of starting 
suit, and asserted: 


s “Men that I hired and trusted 
as officers and account executives 
have pirated the accounts I paid 
them to represent. This practice 
has long been prevalent in the 
agency business and nobody has 
ever done anything about it. 

“The thing that is happening 
to me can happen to any agency. 
Therefore my battle to save my 
business is not merely an indivi- 
dual fight but one in which I shall 
wage an offensive for the entire 
advertising industry.” 


e As expected, the formation of 
an agency composed of ex-Jones 
executives came about this week. 
Scheideler, Beck & Werner will 
open for business Sept. 10, with 
offices at 487 Park Ave. Joseph 
Scheideler will be president, Paul 
A. Werner executive v. p., and Jo- 


Joseph Beck Poul Werner 


seph F. Beck v.p. and treasurer. | 


Scheideler was a Jones v.p. and 
Manhattan Soap account executive; 


Werner was a v.p. and Beck an) 
executive and the two} 


account 
worked on Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Co., Borden Co. and G. F. Heublein 
& Bro., among other accounts. 
The new agency’s staff and ac- 
counts were not announced, al- 
though the fact that Manhattan 
Soap Co. would be one of them 
was acknowledged. The number of 
people to be employed, most of 
them from Duane Jones, was 
placed at 80-odd, and the probable 


billing at more than $5,500,000. 
es It would be a “workmanlike 
shop,” Mr. Scheideler told AA, 
“not fancy,” and no “clearing 
house.” “I don’t want anyone be- 
cause he has business,” he said; 
“that’s the hard way to run an 


agency.” 


The advertising grapevine has | 


generally credited the agency with 
Hudson Pulp & Paper, and the 
Jones portion of Borden and Wes- 
son Oil, but none of these were 
announced. 

Mr. Scheideler would neither 
comment on the proposed suit by 
Duane Jones for conspiracy nor 
on Mr. Jones’ charges of unfair 
dealing. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the 
negotiations for the purchase of 


the agency were fair. There was 
no personal bias involved. 
“Further,” he added, “in my 
opinion you can’t settle private 
differences in public—certainly not 
in the press. It’s bad for the ad- 
vertising business generally.” 


@ The answer of Mr. Scheideler 
and his colleagues to the Jones 
suit would naturally have to wait 
such time as the suit became an ac- 
tuality and the charges and de- 
fendants were delineated, he em- 
phasized. 

Elsewhere, the prospects of the 
Jones suit were variously inter- 
preted. The American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies knew of no 
similar suit by an agency head 
against executives who took ac- 
counts with them when they left. 
Thomas F. Boyle, Jones’ attorney, 
told AA he knew of no precedent 
in the advertising business but in- 
sisted similar suits in industry are 
common. 

Unofficial reactions were less 
guarded: “That's how agencies get 
started,” said one agency presi- 
dent, reeling off a list of agencies 
which splintered off from others, 
and he added that “anyone who 
tries to start an agency in these 
times without accounts is crazy.” 

“Look,” said another, “remem- 
ber when Sullivan, Stauffer, Col- 
well & Bayles was formed? They 
said specifically they would use 
multiple contact on all accounts— 
and that’s about the only way to 
keep an autonomous account man 
from moving a piece of business.” 


se Duane Jones, in his 30 years 
in the advertising business, had 
created a sort of legend about him- 
self—hard-living, hard-working, 
and plain-talking, in a four-letter 
patois. 

He talked plainly about his law 
suit, his losses and his feeling 
toward his former employes. “It’s 
the sort of thing that threatens the 
industry,” he told AA, “and § 
never expected it to happen to 
me—but it did. 

“I built this outfit. I sold the 
accounts—49 of them—and aver- 
aged one sale out of three solicita- 
tions. That’s on the record. I fi- 
nanced it myself. I brought the 
boys in, ran interference for them 
when they needed it, and they 
‘came to me with a .45 revolver 
and said ‘sell this to us at our 

price.’ ” 


s As for the grounds of his suit: 

“I entrusted the business to them. 
They tried to dissipate and de- 
stroy my business. My lawyers 
think I can sue for damages. The 
account men were in a fiduciary 

capacity.” 

| Jones is an adman who pays 
| homage to the past, particularly 
to Albert Lasker, Claude Hopkins 
and Frank Hummert, whose por-, 
| traits hang in the lobby. He con- 

siders that he has tried to put into 
practice the principles he learned 
from them at Lord & Thomas and 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert. In 
fact, Jones told AA that he isn’t 

concerned about money—“I've 
made a fortune in the advertising 
business’”—but that he is con- 
cerned about principles. 

“I have an opportunity to do 
the industry a favor,” he insisted, 
“and then there’s the element of 
self-respect. I just don’t like to 
think of living with burglars. 


e “My fight is the same as that 
of any responsible agency head,” 
he went on. “These boys (as he 
called the dissident faction 
throughout the interview) weren't 
ethical or fair, and I think they 
{ought to be taught that principle 
is important.” 

He traces the trouble to a dis- 


strange story of the moves 


synopsis.) 

(AA, May 22, 1950) JONES MOVES 
UPSTAIRS. Agency founder becomes 
chairman of the board June 1, with 
Robert Hayes as president 

(AA, June 19, 1950) NORGE MOVES 
TO JWT. Jones announces that he 
will fight for the Norge account, 
which is slated to move to J. Walter 
Thompson Co. on Jan. 1 

(AA, Oct. 9, 1950) BAB-O GOES TO 
WEINTRAUB. B. T. Babbitt Inc. 
names William H. Weintraub & Co 
to take over the advertising of Bab-O 
and Glim on Jan. 1 from the Jones 


agency. 
(AA, Jan. 22, 1951) THREE NEW 
V.P.s NAMED. The agency elects 


Robert Hughes, copy chief, Lawrence 
Hubbard, research director, and Don- 
ald Gill, account executive, as v. p.s 

(AA, July 9) DUANE JONES OUT. 
He announces retirement, climaxing 
a week of reports that the founder 
and the management of the agency 
had reached the parting of the ways 


Ralph Smith, executive v. p. and cre- 
ative head, quits to join Sullivan, 
Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles 

(AA, July 16) CLIENTS ARE 
STICKING. Hayes tells reporters that 
he, Scheideler and Werner will not 


run the company as “three men on 
top of the barrel with everyone else 
on the inside.” He says all per- 
sonnel and accounts are sticking 


Duane Jones Timetable and Synopsis 


(Ed. Note: For those who may have arrived late in this 


which led to the formation of a new agency and a suit by 
Jones against his former executives, AA presents this 


within the Duane Jones Co. 


Jones is planning to go abroad to 
make an advertising survey in the 
Atlantic Treaty nations 

(AA, Aug 20) JONES RETURNS 
AND HEADS ROLL. Jones comes back 
as president and chairman, at “the 
request of his clients,” and fires 
Hayes, Hubbard, Hughes, Beck, 
Brooks. Gill resigns. Jones says these 
men with Scheideler served him with 
ultimatum July 3 to sell his agency 
at “ridiculous” price; characterizes the 
action as “jealousy and greed”; names 
new board of Genthner, Hulshizer, 
Martin (‘who promptly took himself 
off it) and Leaman 

(‘Same issue) HAYES DEFENDS AC- 
TIONS. Denies much of the charges, 
insists the management has done ev- 
erything in the best interest of the 
company 

(AA, Aug. 27) SCHEIDELER EXITS, 
WITH ACCOUNTS. Joseph Scheideler, 


key man in the ultimatum group, 
tenders his resignation as of Sept 
2. Is expected to form agency with 


Werner and Beck, having Manhat- 
tan Soap, Hudson Pulp & Paper, and 
others as nest eggs. Group spokes- 
man says final offer to Jones was 
about $700,000 plus half of 1% of five 
years’ billing, and that Jones held 
out for ten years of billing at that 
rate. Duane Jones announces MclIlhen- 
ny Co. account as new addition 


cussion about a year ago, when 
he and Joseph Scheideler, “ring- 
leader of the rebels,” had lunch! 
at the 21 Club and Jones told 
Scheideler he would like to think | 
about retiring. “I told him I was | 
52, and that in ten years I'd be! 
62, and I'd like to think about eas- 
ing up,” Jones recalls. Scheideler | 
was to “work up” some plans with 
the seven directors, but Jones says 
those plans never materialized. | 


e When he moved up to chairman 
of the board, letting Robert Hayes 
take over as president, the new 
management became critical of 
Jones’ way of living. “They didn’t 
like ‘my castle on the hill’ in Con- 
necticut or my home in California 
or even the car I gave my wife 
for Christmas. They thought, I 
guess, that they were doing all the 
work while I got all the profits. 

“But,” Jones said earnestly, 
speaking in a_characteristically 
low-pitched voice, “I'd given them 
49% of the company at $1 a share, 
and on July 3 (the date of the re-'! 
volt) it was worth $88 a share, 
and they all had pretty fancy sal- 
aries.” 

To illustrate his point, Jones 
pointed to one executive who “had | 
never made more than $15,000 
anywhere else, but who got up to 
$61,000 here,” and one who “came 
in at $40 a week and drew $40,000 
before he left.” 

“I thought I'd been a pretty 
good divider,” he summed up. 


e Jones struck out for himself in 
1942, bringing B. T. Babbitt, Tet- 
ley tea and Mueller macaroni in 
as nest eggs—or about $1,200,000 
in billing. He had handled the ac- 
counts at Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert and Maxon, and left B-S-H 
only when they got Old Dutch 
Cleanser and thus had to dispose 
of Babbitt. Bab-O was then only 
a 400,000-case volume item, but 
when Jones lost it in 1950, it was 
up over 5,000,000 cases a year. 

He acquired Manhattan Soap a 
couple of years later. Mr. 
Scheideler, who eventually was 
to handle Manhattan, came in later 
with Wesson and Mallory Hats. 

Anyhow, by expanding accounts 
and by aggressive new business 
promotion (“give us your worst 
market”) the Jones agency moved 
up until it reached a billing rate 
of $17,000,000 a year. It acquired 
the Norge account, something Jones 
says was a mistake. 


e “We should never have taken 
Norge, even though they offered 
it to us. We know the packaged 


goods business,”’ he confessed. In 
1950, Jones lost both Norge and 
Babbitt—the 
cause control was acquired by a 
different group of bankers. The 


volume dropped back to $12,000,- | 


000. 

And then, on July 3, the group 
of employes “made their unrea- 
sonable demands on me and put a 
gun at my head.” Over the Fourth 


}of July, Jones played host to 40 


people at a barbecue at his Con- 
necticut farm. “You can imagine 
what kind of a Fourth it was,’ 
he said. 

On the fifth, negotiations were 
resumed, and it was announced 
that the new group had taken over, 
with Jones leaving the agency. 


JONES’ ELLIS JOINS GF 

New York, Aug. 31—Sherman 
K. Ellis Jr., formerly an account 
executive with Duane Jones Co., 
has joined General Foods Corp.’s 
Maxwell House division, New 
York, as product manager for de- 
caffeinated coffee (Sanka and 
Kafee Hag). He was previously 
with Columbia Broadcasting Sys-| 
tem, Sherman K. Ellis & Co. and 
Good Housekeeping. 


‘McCall's’ Circulation Tops 
4,000,000; Now 3rd Highest 

A subscription gain of 148,481 
and a 56,154 increase in newsstand 
sales pushed the average circula- 
tion of McCall’s Magazine for the 
first half of 1951 over the 4,000,000 
mark by 11,643, according to the 
publisher's Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations statement. The gain places 
McCall's in third place in circula- 
tion, behind only Life and Ladies’ | 
Home Journal. It was formerly in 
fifth place. 

Effective Sept. 14, McCall's will) 
switch agencies from Walter Weir 
Inc. to Cunningham & Walsh, New 
York, because of “new demands 
growing out of McCall's greatly 
expanded promotional activities,” 
according to Otis Lee Wiese, pub- 
lisher. 


Cocktield Adds to Account 


In addition to the products it 
has previously handled for Canada 
Packers Ltd., Cockfield, Brown & 
Co., Toronto agency, has been 
appointed to handle all Canada 
Packers’ products with the excep- 
tion of those produced by the soap 
division. 


Gordon Is Grizzard Partner 

Lewis F. Gordon Jr. has sold 
his interest in Gordon-Allison & 
Co., Atlanta agency, to J. Howard 
Allison Jr., and has joined Griz- 
zard Advertising, Atlanta direct 
mail agency, as a partner. 


latter, he said, be- | 


Colgate Strike 
Continues; 2nd 
Plant Shut Down 


Jersey Crry, Aug. 30—The week 
old salesmen’'s strike at the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. factory 
here continues to tie up operations 
of the company and has spread to 
the company’s plant in Jefferson- 
ville, Ind 

| Efforts by federal mediators to 
reconcile differences between the 
company and Local No. 153, Office 
|Employes International Union, 
| AFL, so far have proved fruit- 
less. 

As previously reported (AA, 
Aug. 27), the 41 salesmen have set 
up a picket line which other union 

| workers of the company refuse to 

cross. As a result, about 4,000 peo- 
|}ple at the soap manufacturer's 
| plant here and at Jeffersonville are 
affected. 


‘. The union charges bad faith 
| in negotiations on the part of the 
|}company’s management. H. C. 
| Coughlin, business agent of Local 
|No. 153, told AA that the man- 
| agement has not even attempted to 
discuss salary or bonus issues or 
the question of seniority rights in 
layoffs. Instead, Mr. Coughlin said, 
the management has set up a road 
block by refusing to grant a union 
clause in a proposed contract. 

Mr. Coughlin said the union fs 
asking salary increases of ahouwt 
10% for its salesmen members, and 
| “a comprehensive plan that can be 
| understood on a bonus plan.” The 
company’s present bonus plan, he 
said, is “so fuzzy nobody can un 
derstand it and the men nev@® 
know what they can expect.” The 
; company’s salesmen now average 
j}about $65 a week in salary, he 
said, which is inadequate for what 
| they have to do and in the light 
| of living costs. 


| 


|@ At the office of the company, 


AA was given a copy of a lett@ 
addressed to all employes und@ 
date of Aug. 29 and signed by B. 
H. Little, president: 

“Although the AFL Local 153 is 
the bargaining representative for 
the New York and Jersey City dig- 
tricts, comprising 41 retail soap 
salesmen,” the letter says, “ten of 
these salesmen have never gone 
on strike and have been working 
regularly, of their own free will. 
It is regrettable that as a result of 
this picketing by a small group of 
salesmen 3,198 factory employes 
have been losing work and pay. 

“We want to state very clearly 
the issue of the strike,” Mr. Little 
emphasized. “It is not over econ- 
omic questions, or hours of work, 
or working conditions. Substantial 
agreement has been reached on all 
matters except the issue of com- 
pulsory maintenance of member- 
ship in the salesmen’s union. 


s “The company is convinced that 
salesmen should not be required 
by the company either to join or 
maintain membership in a union 
as a condition of permanent em- 
ployment salesmen with the 
company. Throughout the negotia- 
tions the company has stated its 
firm conviction that any type of 
compulsory membership require- 
ment would be detrimental to the 
sales organization and also to the 
company, by placing it at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

“There is no basis for any state- 
ment that the company seeks to 
change the union shop clause in its 
contracts with factory employes,” 
Mr. Little wrote. “These contracts 
were negotiated in good faith by 
the company and the factory un- 
ions. The company has no interest 
in changing the union shop clause 
in these contracts.” 


as 
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MARKET APPRAISAL 
BASED ON LOCAL 


CONSIDERATIONS 


Allied Product Performance 
Points Up Drastic Differences 


he fact that a given product is 
not only an competition with other 
products in its specific Classification 
but also with products in allied 
classifications has a strong bearing 


on market appraisal 


Iwo outstanding ¢ sample s of this 
m St. Poul are butter versus marga 
ine buyers and tooth paste versus 


tooth powder buyers 


Ninety six per cent of St Paul 


families buy butter while 29°, buy 


margarine; 86°) buy tooth paste ina 


‘tie buy tooth powder 


Po demonstrate why this is signif 


Cant in appraising a market, follow 


Ing are Comparisons base d on stand 


adized data from other markets 


wross the mation 


Per cont of families Per cont of families 


MARKET buying butter* — buying mergerine* 
’ St. Paul 96% 29% 
| Seattle 76% 59% 
| Omaha 1% 65% 
| Spokane 65% 68% 
| Indianopoilis 58% 75% 
San Jose 55% 78% 
Birminghem 44% 90% 
: 


Here os the same type of compart 


son for tooth paste and powder 


MARKET Tooth Paste* Tooth Powder* 
St. Poul 86% 30% 
Kilwaukee 81% 37% 
Suit Lake City 79% 42% 
Fresno 78% 47%, 
Sacramento 75% 50% 
*Percentages ocross add up to more than 
100% becouse some families use both 
Here is a vivid dlustration of why 
the marketing of butter and margar 
ine im St. Paul ditters drastically 
from that of Birmingham, Alabama 
and the marketing of tooth paste 


and powder m St. Paul varies sig 


nificantly trom that of Sacramento 


C.alidorniu 


this kind 


' Uren acy tee 


Variations of 
Paul 


ket im any sales promotional effort 


It is local 


which make St mat 


Remember ‘Business in St. Paul is Lo- 


cal"’ —- let us help you appraise it 


Obtain current data on the products in 


which you are interested. Please specify 


the classification(s) and write Consumer 
Analysis, Dept. 11-A, St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul 1, Minnesota — 


the Northwest's Morning, Evening and Sun- 
day newspaper with the market tailored 


circulation. 


Carstairs’ Tie-in with Men's Wear 
to Have Many Promotional Aspects 


New York, Aug. 28-—Advertising 
which will tie in Carstairs whisky 
ith eight manufacturers of brand 
name men’s wear, starting Sept. 10 
in 250 1 39-week 
drive, plus car cards and full pages 
in Collier's True (AA, Aug 
27), “is a distinct departure in liq- 
* Seymour Margu- 

anager of Car- 


ewspapers In a 


and 


jor advertising 


es, advertising mm 


stairs division of Calvert Distillers 
Corp., told AA today 

“It is entirely different,” Mr 
Margules said, “because it uses 


i quality approach for a medium- 
price whisk)3 
The ads, illustrated in high fa- 
hion technique by Martin Burn- 
iston, prominent fashion artist, are 
headlined: “Bill Watson is a Man 
Who Cares.” The illustration shows 
well-dressed man. Copy devel- 
4. Bill W dlhen 
is a Man who Cares 


Myo whe Laer 


5 Aq 
“CARST MRS 


NEW APPROACH - This od will break this 

month in 250 newspapers and Collier's 

and tying in Carstairs with dif 
ferent manufacturers of sports wear 


True 


ops the theme that “Bill Watson 
is aman who cares for the finest,” 
and, what is more, describes the 
clothing, “a smart blue worsted 
by Kuppenheimer,” “a Van Heu- 
en Century shirt,” and “his drink 
made with C tairs.” 

@ The idea of the tie-in campaign 


originated with Lennen & Mitchell, 
Carstairs Mr. Margules 
liked it immediately, he said, and 
so did W. W. Wachtel and Edgar 
E. Guttenberg, president and ad- 
vertising director, respectively, of 
Calvert 

The 


ampenecy 


manufacturers of the 
ious brand name _ products 
lected were approached by Messrs 
Wachtel, Guttenberg and Margu- 
les and by Walter Swertfager, ac- 
supervisor, and Winston O 
executive, of Len- 


var- 
se- 


count 
Sutz, account 
nen & Mitchell 

The 
arrangement 
with Cz 


campaign was planned and 
made to tie in the 


products irstairs advertis- 


ing, but the basic point was never 
lost sight of for a moment by Car- 
stairs. “The purpose of the cam- 
paign is to sell whisky,” Mr. Mar- 


gules said, and he believes it will 


do so as well as add fresh prestige 
to Carstairs by being associated 
with accepted brand merchandise 


@ Newspapers that will carry the 


Carstairs advertising also were 
quick to see the merchandising 
possibilities of the campaign. Many 


of them have prepared special pro- 
Some 
i tore 


suggested to 
owners that they 
dummy from a 
tore to put in their 
with displays of the 


notions have 
pack 
borrow a window 
local 
own 


men's 


winaow’s 


tie-in merchandise, and to tie the 
whole thing together with a card 
reading: “The Man Who Cares 
Buys Carstairs Here.” 


Other newspapers have prepared 
dummies showing a Carstairs ad 


above a men’s wear ad featuring 
the same art work and suggested 
tie-in copy 


“It's one of the hottest things we 
have attempted,” Mr. Margules 
lsaid. “We are prepared to supply 


art work to the 
manufacturers 


mats of our 
operating 


co- 


and to 


newspapers. The manufacturers of 
After Six formal wear are using 


four-color progressives of our ad 
plates for a large poster they are 


sending out to their customers.’ 


@ Carstairs is using magazines for 
the first time in this campaign, 
which Mr. Margules said is being 
tried out in the belief that it wil! 
help prestige in established mar- 
kets and help get coverage in new 
markets. 

Carstairs has been widening its 


distribution during the past two 
years, he said. “We have added 
magazines without curtailing our 
use of newspaper advertising. We 
have stepped up our ad budget 
and will spend about 18% more 
this year than last 

“This, however,” he added, “is 


more in the nature of additional 
expenditure to maintain our lin- 
age, because of higher advertising 
rates, than an increase in linage.” 

In addition to car cards in about 
50 markets, Carstairs wil] 
outdoor advertising in 15 


also use 
market 
areas 


@ Speaking about newspaper 
vertising, Mr. Margules empha- 
sized that he believes Carstairs ads 
should appear on the sports page 
In a good open position. National 
advertising pulls better, he be- 
lieves, if it is supported by retail 
ads in local market areas. Conse- 
quently, he newspapers that 
do a good job of local merchandis- 


ad- 


Says, 


ing are better media for national 
advertisers 
In the case of the forthcoming 


Carstairs campaign with its tie-in 
with eight other national adver- 
tisers, newspapers have an excep- 
tional opportunity, he believes, to 
increase their linage by promoting 
and merchandising tie-in advertis- 
ing to local retailers 

It will be possible in this con- 
nection, also, he thinks, for local 
newspapers to arrange tie-in 
windows associating leading men’s 
wear stores with package 
stores, in which the package goods 
will display the advertised 
merchandise along with Carstairs 
with a credit line to the cooperat- 
ing store. A local men’s wear store, 


goods 


store 


exactly as you 


want them 


BDlatlos thal 
Reproduce Enfy eee 


TIE-IN ADS—Seymour Margules, 
Guttenberg, advertising director of Calvert Distillers Corp., 
campaign will look when retail men’s stores tie up with 


sports jacket and slacks, 


a Knox hat, 


Corstairs ad manager 


left), 


shows Edgar E 
how the new tie-in od 
the new Carstairs cam- 
paign breaking this month. The dummy in the center is wearing a McGregor 


Van Heusen shirt and Beou Brummell tie 


four of eight brands mentioned in new Carstairs ads 


in turn, he 
McGregor 


ample, 


e “A thing that too many 


Says, 


sports 


might display 


jacket, 
and a proof of the Carstairs 
ad that appears in the local paper 


seem to fail to understand, 


‘is that an 


job just 


self. The end of 
sé ll goods 


advertising 
doesn't 
with advertising. Advertising is ¢ 
means to an end, 


* he said, 
manager's 
begin and 


not an end in it- 


for 


people 


advertising is 


Anything that will help 


do that is grist for the mill.” 


Cooperating 


cago; Society 
cago; David D 
New York; 
New 
York; S 
delphia; 
cinnatl, 
New York 


Britannica Adds to List 


Encyclopaedia 


ly one or two 


Britannica 
which in recent years has usually 
limited national advertising to on- 
magazine 


manufacturers 
the current Carstairs campaign in- 
clude B. Kuppenheimer & Co., 
Brand Clothes, 
Doniger 
Hat Corp. 
York; Stein-Bloch Co., 

Rudofker’s Sons, 
Beau Brummell Ties, Cin- 
and Phillips-Jones Corp., 


pages 


exX- 


end 


Chi- 
Chi- 
& Co., 
of America, 
New 
Phila- 


Inc., 


year, has expanded its magazine 
drive this year to include half- 
to full-page two-color insertions 
in 11 magazines 

The list includes American Mag- 
azine, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Business Week, Holiday, Life, 
Look, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Newsweek, Parents’ Maga- 
zine, Time and Today’s Woman. 
Some ads will promote the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, others the 
Britannica Jr. About ten educa- 
tional and library publications 
will be used again this fall. Geof- 
frey Wade, Advertising, Chicago, 
handles the account 


O'Neil, Larson Opens in N. Y. 

O'Neil, Larson & McMahon, Chi- 
cago agency, has opened a New 
York office at 290 Madison Ave. 
Executive shifts are in the offing, 
but for the time being Edward H. 
Larson is heading the new branch 


O'Connell Joins Weber 
Paul F. O'Connell, formerly 
western division sales manager of 


American Lubricants Co. has 
joined Weber, Geiger & Kalat 
Dayton, O., as an account execu- 
tive 


RETAIL SALES 


344,00 


$143,044 


LUBBOCK hla 


COUNTY, TEXAS . 


Population over 


100,000 


over ce 


photo engraving company 
118 SOUTH CLINTON ST. 
CHICAGO 6, 
TELEPHONE: FRanklin 2-6343 


ILLINOIS 
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Cleveland Adclub 
Celebrates Its 
att, First 50 Years 


LIN THE 


Groot 
SOUTH FLORIDA 
MARKET . 


| CLEVELAND, Aug. 28—Marking 
|}its golden anniversary year, the 
|Cleveland Advertising Club has 
thrown a glance backward to see 
just how far the advertising fra- 
ternity has come in Cleveland 

The club was born in November, 
| 1901. when 23 founders, who were 

“once as harmonious as Kilkenny 

gathered around a big oak 
table in the gas-lit public dining 
room of the old Forest City House, 
now the site of the Hotel Cleve- 
| land. 

From an inconspicuous _ start, 
which the next day’s Plain Dealer 
recorded in just 27 words, the 

|Cleveland group has grown into 
|a professional and civic organi- 
zation of 1,200 members. 

Wilmer H. Cordes, 1951 presi- 
| dent, points to the widening scope 
| of club activities in a half-century. 
| Of the present club personnel, 65% 


cats,” 


WUD iia 


COVERS THIS a 
FAST GROWING MARKET 
REACHING NEARLY 
750,000 PERMANENT 
RESIDENTS 


are from advertising and related 

NEARLY 2,000,000 fields, 35% from other businesses. 
T sNery 2ar 

TOURIS $ Y¥ ; @ The club's 17th yearbook, a 


“golden jubilee” edition, contains 
400-odd pages, many splashed 
with full-color ads, and lists many 
of the firms that are linked today 
to the advertising and general 
business progress in the city. A 
story is told, in nostalgic type, of 
}the club’s founding and its pro- 
| fessional and civic deeds. 

In 1901, sharp trade practices 
and “preposterous claims designed 
|to substitute for quality of prod- 
|uct” had brought advertising into 
widespread disrepute,” the roster 


~ 82,300 
TV SETS IN 


GREATER MIAMI ALONE 2 
(NBC amd, Dealev Surveys) 


ComPLete CoveRace 


INCLUDES a a a iinet corps of 
-So.PALM BEACH Gunty | men,” the story runs, “who [in 
Ft. LAUDERDALE ; | Cleveland] tackled the gigantic 


| job of cleaning up advertising and 


HOLLYWOOD /to win for it the acceptance of 
ALL GREATER MIAMI | both business and the public.” 


WTO MiAM 


@ The Cleveland phone directory 
in 1901 listed only four agencies, 
a couple of free-lance advert sing 
writers, an illustrator-designer and 
| a half-dozen printers. Of the agen- 
cies, W. N. Gates Co. is the only 
| one still in existence. The illustra- 
tor, Clyde E. Horton, later v. p. of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, is among 
the two or three surviving charter 
members. 

“We didn’t know exactly what! 
we were creating,” Mr. Horton, 
76, said today. “But we were bent 
on making better advertising men 
of ourselves.” 

The yearbook salutes such club 
achievements as the sponsorship 
| since 1908 of civic luncheons with 
| prominent local and _ national 
| speakers; formation in 1912 of a 
Vigilance Committee to encourage 
|“truth in advertising and good 
| business ethics,” later becoming 


ov Full lim, 
TV STATION 


Sam to lam 
Fuld DAYTIME 


PROGRAMMIN 

Sottero 
adavertisin 

diictess stories in Ou! ub files 


| assistance in forming the Come-to- 

Cleveland Committee to attract 
conventions and industry; a civic 
war efforts committee in World 
War II and, more recently, the 
sponsorship of performance awards 
for Cleveland-made campaigns 
have also been developed by the 
club. 

High spirits, as well as high 
ideals, have sparked the club over 
the years. Members once formed 
|the “Horse Thieves,” a fun or- 


disbanded after a live horse was 
brought to a banquet, with an un- 
fortunate aftermath. 


CHANNEL 4 


WW ii MIAMI 


Represented by FREE o PETER 


Copper Brite Names Davis 


ufacturer of liquid cleansing com- 


National Nielsen-Ratings of Top Radio Shows 
Week of July 15-21, 1951 
All figures copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 


CURRENT ss ba yf 
RANK PROGRAMS 000) ATING 
EVENING, ONCE-A-WEEK (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) ase (3.8) 
1 Romance (CBS, Wrigley) we 3.101 74 
2 Walter Winchell (ABC Warner- Hudnut) .. 2.891 6.9 
3 Dragnet (NBC, Fatima) . 2.682 64 
a Godfrey's Talent Scouts (CBS, Lever-Lipton) 2.598 62 
5 Guy Lombardo Time (CBS, American Tobacco) 2.430 5.8 
6 Big Town (NBC, Lever Bros.) 2.388 5.7 
7 Screen Directors Playhouse (NBC, Tandam Partici p.) 2.388 5.7 
x Mario Lanza Show (CBS, Coca-Cola) .. > 2,179 5.2 
9 Broadway Is My Beat (CBS, Wrigley) ......... 2,179 5.2 
10 Hollywood Star Playhouse (CBS, Emerson Drug) ......... 2.137 5.1 
orpens, MULTI-WEEKLY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (880) (2.1) 
One Man's Family (NBC, Miles Labs.) e< 1.844 44 
; News of the World (NBC, Miles Labs.) 1,760 42 
3 Lone Ranger (ABC, General Mills) 1,550 3.7 
WEEKDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (1,509) (3.6) 
1 Ma Perkins (CBS, P&G) ; 2,808 6.7 
2 Romance of Helen Trent (CBS, Whitehall) | 2,808 6.7 
3 Big Sister (CBS, P&G) 2° 2,682 64 
4 Wendy Warren (CBS, General Foods) 2.556 6.1 
5 Arthur Godfrey (CBS, Liggett & Myers) 2,514 6.0 
6 Our Gal, Sunday (CSS, Whitehall) 2.430 58 
7 Rosemary (CBS, P&G) vend 2,347 5.6 
~ Pepper Young's Family (NBC, P&G) . 2,305 5.5 
9 Aunt Jenny (CBS, Lever Bros.) ........... 2.263 5.4 
10 Young Dr. Malone (CBS, P&G) ............. 2,263 5.4 
om, SUNDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (670) (1.6) 
True Detective Mysteries (MBS. Williamson) 1,467 3.5 
A Phil Regan Show (CBS, Pepsi-Cola) 1,131 2.7 
3 Martin Kane, Private Eye (NBC, U. S. Tobacco) 1,006 24 
as SATURDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (1,844) (4.4) 
Stars Over Hollywood (CBS, Armour) ... 2.766 6.6 
} Armstrong Theater (CBS) ‘ 2,682 64 
3 Cedric Adams (CBS, Pillsbury) ........... 2,430 5.8 
4 
Videodex Network TV Ratings 
Week of Aug. 1-7, 1951 
Copyright by Jay & Graham Research Inc. 
Program Popularity Total Homes Reached 
Rana Program (%) Rank rogram (000) | 
1 Toast of the Town (CBS, Lincoin- 1 Toast of the Town (CBS, Lincoin- 
Mercury, 36*) sad Mercury, 36") 3,473 
2 Lights Out (NBC, Admiral, 39*) 28.1 2 Phileco TV Playhouse (NBC, 55*) 3,347 
3 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC, 55*) 27.2 3 Godfrey & Friends (CBS, Chesterfield, 
4 Godfrey & Friends (CBS, Chesterfield, Toni, 50*) 223 
Toni, 50*) 27.0 4 Somerset Maugham Theater (NBC, By- 
5 Talent Scouts (CBS, Lipton Tea, 24%) ..26.8 mart, *) 2,940 
6 Kraft TV Theater (NBC, 39°) 26.5 5 Original Amateur Hour (NBC, Loril- 
7 Fireside Theater (CBS, P&G. 49°) 24.9 lard, 53*) 2,853 
& Amos ‘n’ Andy (CBS, Biatz, 46*) 24.0 6 Amos ‘n’ Andy (CBS, Blatz, 46*) 2.800 
9 Original Amateur Hour (NBC. Loril- 7 Fireside Theater (CBS, P&G, 49°) 2.773 
lard, 53") . 23.6 8 Lights Out (NBC, Admiral, 39*) 758 
10 Danger (CBS. Block Drug. 25*) 23.3 9 Kraft TV Theater (NBC, 39°) 2.708 
Somerset Maugham Theater (NBC. By- 10 Westinghouse Summer Theater (CBS 
mart, 58*) 23.3 51") 2.642 
What's My ‘Line (CBS, Stoppette, 32%) 23.3 "Number of cities in which program was telecast. 


National Nielsen-Ratings of Top TV Shows 
Two Weeks Ending Aug. 11, 1951 
All figutes copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Total Homes Reached Program Popularity* 


Homes Ourrent | 
Rank Program (000) Rank Program Rating 
1 Arthur Godfrey & Friends (CBS, Lig- 1 Big Town (CBS, Lever) .. 3.8 
gett & Myers) 3.443 2 Racket Squad (CBS, Philip Morris) 314 
2 Racket Squad (CBS, Philip Morris) 3410 3 Arthur Gidfrey & Friends (CBS, Lig- 
3 Original Amateur Hour (NBC. Lori!- gett & Myers) 279.0 
lard) .. 3.336 4 Toast of the Town (CBS, Lincoln. | 
4 Fireside Theater (NBC, P&G) 3,273 Mercury) 28.6 
5 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) 3.234 5 Original Amateur Hour (NBC, Loril- 
6 Westinghouse Theater (CBS) 3,189 lard) 28.0 
7 Somerset Maugham Theater (CBS, By- 6 Fireside Theater (NBC, P&G) 27.7 
mart) 3.093 7 Kraft Television Theater (NBC) 27.1 
8 Amos ‘n’ Andy (CBS, Biatz) 3.046 8 Amos ‘n’ Andy (CBS, Biatz) . 26.9 
9 Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS) 2,934 9 Lights Out (NBC, Admiral) 26.8 
10 Toast of the Town (CBS, Lincoin- 10. . Westinghouse Theater (CBS) 264 
Mercury) 2.870 
| *Per cent of homes reached in areas where program was televised 
4 
Hooper TV Ratings 
Top 15 Sponsored Network Programs 
Aug. 1-14, 1951: C. E. Hooper Inc 
Toast of the Town (Lincoln-Mercury Original Amateur Hour (NBC, Old aed 21.9 
GHB) cccccccccccces 28.5 Godfrey's Friends (CBS, Liggett 
Westinghouse Summer Theater (CBS) 24.1 Myers-Toni) 21.8 
What's My Line (CBS, Jules Montenier) 23.1 Somerset Maugham o~. few 21.3 
Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) 22.7 Amos ‘n’ Andy (CBS, 211 
Celebrity Time (CBS, B. F. Goodrich) 22.7 Kraft TV Theater (nee) 21.0 
Fireside Arena Theater (NBC, P&G) 22.5 Racket Squad (CBS, Philip Morris) 20.3 
Godfrey's Talent Scouts (CBS, Lever-Lipton) 22.2 Suspense (CBS, Auto-Lite) .. 19.9 
GH 4 . Man Against Crime (CBS, Camel) . 22.1 
ANNEL the Cleveland Better Business Bu- 
. . Network Gross Time Charges 
@ Operation of an advertising , 
school since 1919, with the late Source: Publishers Information Bureau 
Charles W. Mears as first dean; RADIO 
duly duly dan.-July Jan. -July 
1951 1950 1951 
American Broadcasting Co. $ 2,265,297 $ 2,267,233 §$ we > = 4 $ 21,740,769 
Columbia Broadcasting System 4,401,797 4,512,915 40,574,812 
Mutual Broadcasting System 1,347,841 1,057,200 10. $07, rH 9,550,844 
National Broadcasting Co 3,718,869 4,455,431 33,718,905 37,365,474 
Total $11,733,804 $12,292,779 $107,232,580 $109,231,899 
TELEVISION 
duly duly dan.-July dJan-July 
1951 1950 951 
American Broadcasting Co. $ 1,354,588 $ 210,947 § 9,733,441 § 2,137,481 
Columbia Broadcasting System 3,434,659 380,906 503,98 4,985,302 
DuMont Tele. Network 645,359 be 3,705,925 bd 
National Broadcasting Co. 3,529,975 941,243 30,246,722 8,442,479 
Total $ 8,964,581 $ 1,533,096 $ 64,190,075 § 15,565,262 


ganization within the group. It was *Figures ¢ for 1950 not available. 


pound for copper, stainless steel Drown Opens Agency 
and brassware, has named Davis&| Richard G. Drown Jr. has opened 
Co. to handle its advertising.|a public relations and advertising 


Copper Brite, Los Angeles man- no gee and TV film spots will! agency at 1439 National Bank of 


be used Commerce Bldg., New Orleans. 


SOUTH FLORIDA 
MARKET 


CHANNEL 4 


WUD Msn 


COVERS THIS RICH, 
FAST GROWING MARKET 


REACHING NEARLY 
750,000 PERMANENT 
RESIDENTS plus 
NEARLY 2,000,000 


TOURISTS wer ypor, 
f 


82,300 
TV SETS IN 
GREATER MIAMI ALONE 
(NBC ama Dealer Surveys 
Compete Coverage 
INCLUDES 
So. PALM BEACH County 
FT. LAUDERDALE 
HOLLY WOOD 
ALL GREATER MIAMI} 


ATV } CHANNEL 4 


MIAMI 


TV STATION 


Samto lam 


Full NIGHTTIME 
PROGRAMMING 


US tf nertioee 


CHANNEL 4 


WTU0 MiMi 
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In Storrowton, near Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, now 
stands this early New England 
schoolhouse. moved from its 
original site in Whately, 
Massachusetts, as part of the 
permanent Eastern States Ex- 
position. 


eccneneanetet a C ae 


ene Peo 


The school was built in 1810 
+ and played its vital role in the 
opportunity for American edu- 
cation to five generations of 
' children hefore it was selected 
to form a part of the “typical” 
New England village of Stor- 
rowton. It is built of bricks 
_ manufactured in Whately. The 
tower, with its double window, 
was the teacher's room, and 
-was adapted from a _ school- 
house in Vergennes, Vermont. 


The opportunity to serve 
freely and helpfully a large and 
important segment of the ad- 
vertising and printing profes- 
sions for oyer half a century 
is a continual inspiration to 
Jahn and Ollier in maintaining 
the highest standards of qual- 
ity in photoengravings and 
offset reproductions today. 


I Jahn« 
s Oller 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


817 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


call MOnroe 6 -7080 


Printing Plate 
Ration Creating 
Many Headaches 


(Continued from Page 1) 
division, and M. Goldman of J. K. 
Lasser & Co. 


e NPA has ruled that printing 
plates shall be classified as oper- 
ating supplies by the owner of the 
plates, and that he must use a 
DO-MRO (materials for mainten- 
ance, repair and operating sup- 
plies) rating to obtain them. This 
applies whether the owner is an 
advertiser, an advertising agency, 
a publisher, or a printer. 

Each user, or company, has to 
establish his over-all operating 
supplies quota for the calendar 
year of 1950, or if a fiscal year is 
used for records, the fiscal year 
ending nearest to March 1, 1951, 
must be used. All supplies bought 
during the base period must be 
included in the quota established. 
It requires a publisher, for exam- 
ple, to establish his quota for op- 
erating supplies based on 120% of 
the number of dollars actually 
spent on supplies in either the cal- 
endar year of 1950 or the last fis- 
cal year. 


@ This quota must include all op- 
erating supplies, including print- 
ing plates. As Mr. Goldman 
pointed out, this is difficult to 
define, as office supplies vary with 
different companies. 

The company, in setting up its’ 
quota, must determine for its own 
operations whether to use an 
order basis or delivered basis. 
Also, a publisher will have to de- 
termine how to figure future or- 
ders for editorial engravings, for 
example, whether as a deferred 
charge or as a current charge. It 
was generally agreed that a defin- 
ition from NPA on this point will 
be needed. 

Photoengravers must secure a 
DO-MRO rating from customers 
on each order. No blanket cover- 
age is permitted. Ail orders for 
plates must be certified, by an in- 
dividual authorized to sign, that 
the material required does not ex- 
ceed the established quota of the 
company placing the order. 


ein answer to questions it was 
brought out that an advertising 
agency should certify on the basis | 
of a client’s quota. The only orders | 
for engravings which an agency 
would certify individually would 
be those owned by the agency. 

It was emphasized that record | 
keeping will be more important) 
than ever, and that some system 
of control will have to be set up 
by individual publishers and other 
users of plates to prevent exceed- 
ing falling below established 
quotas. 

In cases where a user does not 
exceed 20% of his base quota, 
he will be allowed to order ma- 
terials without certificates as 
needed thereafter, if he can get! 
his order filled. | 

Publishers of multiple publica- 
tions can separate their costs by! 
individual publications if that has 
been their practice. In the case of | 
over-all administrative expenses, 
it was suggested that allotments 
be made applying to each paper. 

Plate quotas cannot be set up 
separately from other operating 
supplies, it was pointed out, but 
have to be included in the over-all 
operating supplies quota to obtain 
the standard base period figure. 


Rich Joins Carlisle Shoe 

J. M. Rich, formerly in charge 
{of women’s advertising for Flor- 
sheim Shoe Co., Chicago, has 
joined Carlisle Shoe Co., New 
, York, as advertising manager. 
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FAB WHITENS AS /T WASHES / 


ACCIDENT—Atom Bleach Inc. broke its fall Philadelphia region campaign to pro- 
mote its household bleach with this 600-line ad in the Aug. 23 Philadelphia Evening 


Bulletin, and was shocked to find the ad 
Palmolive-Peet’s Fab, headlined “Whiter 


placed alongside a large ad on Colgate- 
Without Bleaching.” Adolph Strouss As- 


sociates, Philadelphia, is the agency on Atom Bleach. 


Martin-Senour Co. Plans Biggest Ad Drive 


Cuicaco, Aug. 30—Martin Sen- 
our Co., paint manufacturer, in 
conjunction with an expanded 
sales program, has scheduled the 
largest national advertising cam- 
paign in its history. 

As part of the sales drive, de- 
signed to raise volume 15% this 
fall and keep factory operation at 
capacity levels throughout the 
year, the company has lifted re- 
strictions on new accounts, in force 
since the scare-buying period of 
last fall. 

Full-page, full-color ads will run 
from February through June, dur- 


ing the peak of the painting season 
next spring. On the schedule are 
Better Homes & Gardens, House 
Beautiful, House & Garden, Life 
and Living for Young Homemak- 
ers. 

In addition to the national pro- 
gram, local public relations pro- 
grams have been developed for 
dealers and distributors. Special 
events will be scheduled to educate 
consumers on color harmony. Di- 
rect mail and road signs also will 
be used. 

MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. here 
handles the account. 


Plan Price Formula 
Test on Sales and 
Ad Overhead Costs 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Amendment, the provision of the 
new price law requiring upward 
price revisions to offset all cost in- 
creases since the outbreak of 
Korean fighting. 


a In hearings before the Senate 
banking and currency committee 
today, however, officials continued 
to argue that increases allowed by 
the Capehart Amendment would 
be so extensive as to set off a new 
inflation spiral. 

At the meeting with industry 
representatives Tuesday, OPS of- 
ficials indicated the Capehart 
Amendment will have drawbacks 
as well as benefits for industry. 

For one thing, it specifies that 
prices are to be based on first half 
1950. Existing OPS regulations 
generally rest on “the highest price 
charged in 1950.” 


e OPS also pointed out that in- 
dustrial firms, which stepped up 
production since mid-1950, may 


find their administrative costs per | 


unit are down, and that they will 
have to reduce prices. 


OPS offered four options in its| 


discussions with industry people: 

1. For firms which have good 
cost accounting systems, increases 
in overhead costs per unit could 
be based on cost accounting. 

2. For firms lacking cost ac- 
counting systems—which includes 
about 85% of all industry—over- 
head costs could be determined by 
a formula in “CPR 22X.” 

3. Firms which have computed 
prices under CPR 22, the present 
manufacturing order, may remain 
under that order and avoid further 


red tape. 

4. Firms which are under the 
general freeze may remain under 
the general freeze. 


e The formula for determining 
overhead costs is based on the ratio 
of overhead costs to sales. 

Under the formula, the firm de- 
termined the ratio of its overhead 
cost to sales during the current 
quarter, and during the base pe- 
riod. The difference between these 
ratios is the factor used in comput- 
ing permissible price increases for 
Capehart Amendment costs. 

Among the 16 firms which are 
“testing” the formula are Chain 
Belt Co., Eastman Kodak, Servel, 
B. F. Goodrich and St. Regis Paper 
| Co. 

At Tuesday's meeting, some in- 
dustry members indicated they 
| preferred to remain under the pre- 
|sent CPR 22 or the general freeze, 
provided “Capehart” increases re- 
main available to them should they 
want them in the future. 


| Bristol-Myers Adds Show 

Bristol-Myers Co., New York, 
which will be one of ABC’s biggest 
| spenders this fall, has added 
another TV program to its sched- 
lule. The company, through Doher- 
ty, Clifford & Shenfield, will spon- 
sor the first 15 minutes of “Foodini 
the Great” for Ipana starting Oct. 
6. Meanwhile, Young & Rubicam, 
which places “Mr. District At- 
torney” on radio, has been as- 
signed to handle the TV version 
of the show when it bows on ABC 
next month. 


May Elects Two V.P.s 

Owen Saddler, general manager, 
and Howard O. Peterson, sales 
manager, have been elected execu- 
tive v.p. and v.p. in charge of 
sales, respectively, of May Broad- 
casting Co., operator of Stations 
KMA, Shenandoah, Ia. and 
KMTV, Omaha. 


Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 


Crosley’s Fall Push 
Will Center Around 
$3,000,000 Contest 


Crncrnnatli, Aug. 28—Crosley di- 
vision is readying promotion on 
what it calls the largest merchan- 
dise giveaway contest ever to hit 
the American public. Prizes in- 
clude $2,500,000 in merchandise 
and $500,000 in cash to be donated 
to charities selected by the win- 
ners. 

Designed primarily as a sales 
stimulant, the contest is slated to 
be the backbone of all Crosley pro- 
motion for the remainder of the 
year. Ad schedules, which will 
| start about Oct. 1 and run through 
|the length of the contest (the end 
|of November), include magazine 
jads, both color and b&w, heavy 
| local co-op newspaper ads, and 
|saturation radio spots during No- 
vember. 
| Billed the “American Way” con- 
|test, entrants are to submit an- 
swers to one of seven true or false 
quizzes on the seven major Crosley 
products, plus 50 words or less on 
“What the American Way of Life 
Means to Me.” 


es The dollar amount of cash and 
merchandise may exceed $3,000,- 
000, depending on the number of 
dealers Crosley signs up for parti- 
cipation. Deadline for dealer parti- 
cipation has been set at Sept. 1, 
following which date national ad 
copy can be finalized. Color 
spreads, it was learned, will run 
in at least two magazines, Life 
and The Saturday Evening Post. 

Benton & Bowles, New York, is 
the agency. 


Yezbak Has Bonne Bell 

John Yezbak & Co. is the agency 
for Bonne Bell Inc., Cleveland, not 
Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, as 
incorrectly reported in AA, Aug. 
27. Dowd formerly had the ac- 
count. 


James E. Jump Moves 

James E. Jump & Associates, 
New York sales consultant, has 
moved to 1270 6th Ave. 


- get more customers in 

—Washington,D.C., 
Emkassy Dairy gained 

2,331 from itstop 
radio show compared. 
with 311 from the 
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Advertising Age, September 3, 1951 
Sunkist Using 
Newspapers for 


Frozen Juice 


(Continued from Page 1) 

use of newspapers, television, ra- 
dio and outdoor. The orange juice 
campaign runs exclusively in 
newspapers, “because,” says Rus- 
sell Eller, the exchange’s advertis- 
ing manager, “the trade wants it 
that way.” 


e Mr. Eller said that in surveying 
the trade it was learned the con- 
sensus is that Sunkist fro- 
zen orange juice is news, and 
as such should be promoted in a 
news medium—newspapers. The 
trade felt this is particularly true 
in the initial stages of distribution, 
he said. 

Color and b&w, in units of 750 
lines and 500 lines, will run in 
most of the major U. S. cities. 
The campaign will run until July, 
1952, with 60% of the total budget 
to be spent in the first four months. 
Ads will appear once a week until 
Jan. 1, after which time a varia- 
ble schedule calls for staying out 
about two or three weeks, then 
going back in for the same period, 
etc. 

Opening ads appeared last week 
in Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia. This week the campaign 
will begin in Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Utica, Akron, Chicago 
and Youngstown. Entry in markets 
of the Middle West follows. Pack of 
the juice began the first week in 
July, with production being ship- 
ped east as fast as it comes off the 


line. Additional markets will be 
entered as inventories are built 
in the East. 


ein view of many conflicting 
trade reports about Sunkist’s posi- 
tion, Don Thompson, in charge of | 
all product sales for the exchange, | 
and Russell Eller have issued a 
joint statement declaring that the) 
marketing pattern of Sunkist fro-| 
zen and canned citrus products} 
will “follow the tradition long and | 
successfully maintained by Sun- 
kist in fresh fruit sales.” The new | 
products will continue to feature 
Sunkist as a quality brand which, | 
in most instances, will sell at a) 
slight premium. | 

One obstacle seen by some in 
obtaining Sunkist distribution is 
the belief that cabinets are now) 
overloaded with frozen orange} 
juice. In answer, Mr. Eller points 
to the fact that 68% of U. S. con- 
sumers have never tried the prod- 
uct. He said that space is tight in| 
cabinets, and competition keen, | 
with the result that it is necessary | 
to move a brand out to get another 
in. | 

“More often than not, Sunkist | 
will gain a place alongside present | 
leaders by replacing brands which | 
have not had the advantage of| 
hefty advertising programs,” he 
said. 


s Citing the Utica test, in which} 
Sunkist had 27% of sales of fro- 
zen orange juice concentrate at) 
the end of six weeks, exchange of- 
ficials admit this is a higher per- 
centage of the market than it can 
be hoped to achieve nationally. 

Promotion will lay considerable 
stress upon “California flavor.” 
Exchange officials say the dif- 
ference in flavor and color be- 
tween California and Florida fro- 
zen orange juice concentrate is as 
marked as in fresh juice. To date, 
there has been no particular effort 
to establish a California flavor in 
frozen juice, but this will be a 
prime Sunkist objective. 

The exchange is using individual 
brokers to handle the canned items. 
The newly formed Concentrate 
Marketers Inc., headed by John 
Moone, former Snow Crop presi- 
dent, is national broker on the 
frozen products. 

Foote, Cone & Belding here is 
the Sunkist agency. 


coe, 


Last Minute News Flashes | 


Hart Schattiner & Marx Ad Director Resigns 


Cuicaco, Aug. 31—Lee P. Henrich has resigned as director of 
advertising and public relations and member of the executive com- 
mittee of Hart Schaffner & Marx, effective Oct. 1. He will announce 
his future plans after Christmas when he returns from a trip around 
the world with Mrs. Henrich. 


Charles Myers Appointed Mathes A. E. 


New York, Aug. 31—Charles H. Myers, formerly an account execu- 
tive with Grey Advertising Agency, has joined J. M. Mathes Inc. in 
a similar capacity. Before joining Grey he was associated with Ben- 
ton & Bowles, Bloomingdale Bros. and Lord & Taylor, specializing 
in the retailing, buying, merchandising and advertising of textiles. 

and label designs involved in Miller 


ABC-United Decision Closer; Other Late News  oony age Ay nghlndy ~ 


e@ The proposed merger of American Broadcasting Co. and United Brewing Co. (AA, Aug. 27). Left to right, 
Paramount Theaters is closer to a decision today after the Federal old Blotz, Miller and new Blatz. The lot- 
Communications Commission announced that merger plans would be ter was held an infringement. 
added to other Paramount applications which are to be taken up at 
a public hearing in the near future. Consolidation of the merger 
applications—sale of ABC radio and TV properties to UPT (and of 
Station WBKB, Chicago, to CBS) means the entire Paramount situa- 
tion will be cleared up at the same time. Otherwise the merger would 
have been pigeonholed while FCC gave priority to a host of other 
Paramount applications. 


IN BOTTLE SUIT—Here are the bottles 


Faye Emerson 
Now Sells Space 
for Ad Column 


| New York, Aug. 31—Faye Emer- 

e@ Roy W. Hall, a salesman for Radio Sales, the station representative | son, who has gained fame as “Miss 
division of CBS, New York, for several years, has been appointed Television,” next week will an- 
sales manager of WCCO, Columbia-owned radio station in Minne-| nounce her entrance into the news- 
apolis-St. Paul. | paper field with a “personalized” 
women’s advertising column. | 
; The column is not set to ap- 

executive capacity . | pear until Feb. 3, in Sunday sup- 
r.: | plements of 36 newspapers across 

e@ Family Circle Magazine, distributed through food chain stores, will| the country, including the Metro- 
increase its circulation guarantee from 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 with | politan Sunday Magazine Group. 


| 
e Cleve W. Carey, director of advertising and sales promotion for) 
Rexall Drug Co., reportedly will join Grey Advertising Agency in an | 


its March issue. Advertising rates and 5¢ cover price will remain un- 


changed. 


e Personal Products Corp., Millton, N. J., has appointed Batten, | 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York, to handle the company’s adver- | 


tising for Johnny Mop, a new product. | 


e Peter Fox Brewing Co. has appointed the Chicago office of Fletcher|a Good Housekeeping sales rep- 


D. Richards Inc. (the brewer's sixth agency appointment in four years) 
to handle its advertising, replacing Carroll Dean Murphy Inc., Chi-| 


cago, which has had the account twice. Commenting on the appoint- | 


ment, Milton F. Fox, president, said that the company has “given the 


Richards agency complete responsibility for the development of an 
entirely new advertising program. We expect to come up with a 
new, fresh approach in the merchandising of Fox DeLuxe.” Mr. Fox 
was named president about a month ago when his father, Frank Fox, 


retired. 


e@ Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Corp. has shifted its account from Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. to Fuller & Smith & Ross, Chicago. 


e After a 16-week suspension (AA, April 30, July 2), the Jewish 


Journal & Daily News, New York, 


sociated Jewish Journal Inc., headed by Benjamin G. Browdy, presi- 


dent, is the new publisher. 


e@ Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, 
prices on 13 of its current line of TV sets were cut $30-$100 per 
set. (For news of price cuts by other set manufacturers, see story on 


Page 2.) 


resumed publication Aug. 31. As- 


announced that effective Aug. 27 


St. Croix Newsprint Hits $114 in New York: 
$245 Spot Delivery Price Moves Few Rolls 


New York, Aug. 30—St. Croix 
Paper Co., Boston, has increased 
its price on newsprint $8 a ton, 
effective Sept. 3, which will make 
the delivered price in New York 
$114 a ton. St. Croix operates a 
mill at Woodland, Me. 

Coosa River Newsprint Co., 
Coosa Pines, Ala., has been granted 
permission by OPS to increase its 
price of newsprint $5 a ton, and 
has made its new price of $116 a 
ton delivered in New York effec- 
tive as of Aug. 23. As previously 
reported (AA, Aug. 27), Coosa 
River advanced its price $5 Aug. 
1 to $111 a ton and then filed ap- 
plication for another $5 boost. 


e Contract prices on newsprint 
now hold at $114 to $116 a ton de- 
livered here. The two notable ex- 
ceptions to the general $116 price 
are St. Croix at $114 and Great 
Northern Paper Co. at $115. 
Nineteen Ontario pulp and pa- 
per companies and timber oper- 
ators have entered into new labor 
contracts which, a spokesman in 
Toronto last week said, will in- 
crease production costs of news- 
print about $2.50 a ton. Producers, 
however, he said, will try to pre- 
vent a rise in prices to consumers. 
The companies signing the new 
wage agreement, which reportedly 
represents an average increase of 
14%%, effective Sept. 1, produce 
more than 25% of Canadian news- 


print. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
also is reported to have granted a 
2¢-per-hour increase to workers 
at its plant at International Falls, 
Minn. The company also makes 
newsprint at Kenora and Ft. 
Frances, Ont. 


s As reported in these columns 
for the past two weeks, the local 
paper market continues quiet for 
both newsprint and book paper. | 
Jobbers are amused by reports| 
from Washington that the enforce- 


ment division of OPS is investi- 


gating charges of newsprint trans- | 
actions at prices higher than ceil-| 
ings set by Washington. 

Black market operators, for the | 
most part, have priced themselves 
out of the market, jobbers say. | 
Few customers are willing to pay) 
the asking price of $245 a ton for| 
spot deliveries of newsprint to-| 
day, but sales for somewhat under 
that figure are still being made. 


TV-Radio Women Organize 
The second chapter of the Amer- 
ican Women in Radio & Television, 
and the first in the West, has been 
set up in San Diego with Molly 
Morse of Station KFMB, president; 
Nancy Read of Station KCBQ, sec- 
retary; and Janice Mesmer, KFMB, 
treasurer. Izetta Jewel, founder 
and honorary president of the 
chapter, has been elected national 
v.p. and Pacific Coast organizer. 


However, work on the column 
will begin Sept. 4 when Faye! 
Emerson Column Inc. will open of- 
fices at 41 E. 50th St. here, under 
the direction of Jim White, exec-| 
utive director. Mr. White has been 


resentative for many years. 

The weekly columns will ac- 
cept nine non-competitive adver- 
tisers in the women’s or household 
fields, all to be passed on by Miss 
Emerson. Each advertiser will be 
allowed 42 lines of space at a cost 
of $54 a line for all 36 papers on 
the list. The column will run in 
monotone gravure. 


@ In addition to space in the col- 
umns, advertisers will be provided 
with merchandising tie-ins with 
Miss Emerson's other activities. 
Details on this have not been 
worked out. 

Contracts will run for a mini- 
mum of 13 weeks, All writing for 
the column will be done in the 
offices here, although agencies will 
be allowed to offer ideas. 

A spokesman for the newly- 
formed company told ADVERTISING 
AGE that almost all top major 
markets will be covered by the 
column. 

A small cut of Miss Emerson 
will be used each week. Copy will 
be informative and breezy in keep- 
ing with the Emerson television 
style. 


GF Baker Division Names 
Hegarty, Quale, Wood 

The Walter Baker chocolate and 
cocoa division of General Foods, 
Dorchester, Mass., has made three 
executive sales changes. Daniel E. 
Hegarty, formerly assistant to the 
general manager, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager. 


aig 


- 


J 
Wood Hegarty Quole 


Andrew C. Quale, who joined 
Baker in 1945 as sales and adver-| 
tising manager for grocery prod- 
ucts, has been named bulk sales 
manager, succeeding Mr. Hegarty. 
Peter C. Wood, with the company 
since 1948, has been promoted 
from associate sales manager of 


confectionery products to sales 
manager. 
Joins Affiliated Net 


Charles Crosson & Co., Houston, 
has joined the Affiliated Advertis- 
ing Agencies Network, bringing 
the total membership to 35. 


ccs | 
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‘2 Hearst Brothers 


Win Presidencies 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 30—First 
top-level shifts in the empire left 
by the late William Randolph 
Hearst made William Randolph 
Hearst Jr. president of Hearst Con- 
solidated Corp. and Randolph A. 
Hearst president of Hearst Pub- 
lishing Co. The two sons were 
elected by the companies’ boards 
in a meeting yesterday 

J. D. Gortatowsky, general man- 
ager of Hearst Newspapers, was 
elected chairman of the boards and 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittees of both companies dur- 
ing yesterday's voting. W. R. 
Hearst Jr. was also elected to both 
boards. 

To guide policies of Hearst 
newspapers, a seven-man editorial 
committee, headed by W. R. Hearst 
Jr., was appointed. 


| @ Other members are Mr. Gorta- 


towsky; W. M. Baskerville, pub- 
lisher of the Baltimore News-Post; 
E. D. Coblentz, associate publisher 
of the San Francisco Call-Bulletin; 
W. A. Curley, editor of the New 
York Journal-American; Randolph 
A. Hearst, and Warden Woolard, 
managing editor of the Los An- 
geles Examiner. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittees of the two companies, in 
addition to Gortatowsky, are Riche» 
ard A. Carrington Jr., Mr. Curley, 
David W. Hearst, Randolph A, 
Hearst, W. R. Hearst Jr. and C. R, 
Linder. Mr. Randolph and W. R, 
Hearst Jr. are new members. 


Five Publications 
Announce New Rat 


Cuicaco, Aug. 31—Among ine 
creases in space rates this week 
is a $25 rise for a b&w page in 
Traffic World to $400, effective 
Sept. 1. Covers go up from $475 te 
$525. 

Publishers’ Auxiliary will mové 
its agate line rate from 35¢ té 
40¢ on Oct. 1. California Dairyman 
ha; announced a general 10% ine 
crease on that date. A b&w page 
now costs $145. 

After the first of the year a b&w 
page in The Farmer will cost 
$1,880 instead of $1,800 and an 
agate line $2.40 as compared wit 
the current $2.30. 

An agate line in the Sentinel; 
Ansonia, Conn., will move from 
the present 8¢ to 10¢ on Oct, 1. 


NEW RATE SCHEDULES 
FOR WHAS-TV, KPIX 

Cuicaco, Aug. 31—In announc- 
ing rate changes effective Sept. 15, 
Station WHAS-TV, Louisville, re- 
minds time buyers of a 45% in- 
crease in TV homes in its area 
since the first of the year. A Class 
A hour will move from $400 to 
$500 and a spot from $65 to $100. 
A 26-week rate protection will be 
given consistent weekly advertis- 
ers. 

New rates in effect Sept. 1 for 
Station KPIX, San Francisco, in- 
crease a Class A hour from $450 
to $600 and spots from $75 to 
$120. The station reports a 57% in- 
crease in TV sets in its area. 

New KPIX frequency discounts 
allow up to 20% reduction for a 
maximum frequency of 260 times. 
Advertisers using the station at 
the effective date of the increase 
will be allowed the old rates for 
26 weeks. 


Shaw Joins ABC Network 
Robert M. Shaw, formerly of 
Shaw-Walker Co., has been named 
administrative assistant to Harold 
L. Morgan, v.p. in charge of the 
TV program department of Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co., New York. 


Nettles Joins ‘Family Times’ 

John C Nettles, formerly with 
The American Weekly, has joined 
the New York sales staff of Fam- 
ily Times, specializing in mail 
order accounts. 
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Introduction of Colored Margarine 
Has Cut Butter Sales by 5% to 10% 


(Continued from Page 1) 
legalizing colored margarine.) 


e In brief, AA learned: 

1. Butter sales have dropped ap- 
proximately 5% to 10% since co- 
jored margarine has been legal in 
most states 

2. There is a sharp decline in 
butter sales for approximately 
three months after colored oleo 
makes its appearance in an area. 
After that time, butter “comes 
back” to a point just under its 
former level. 

3. In upper-middle and top in- 
come group neighborhoods, the 
advent of colored margarine seems 
to have had little or no effect on 
sales of butter, although marga- 
rine sales may be up from 5% to 
15% 


The COURIER-EXPRESS 


SELLS 


| 
WESTERN NEW YORK | 


Because WESTERN N. Y. 
1S SOLD ON THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


ONE REASON 


» dition to outstanding news 


is that in ad- | 


} coverage, this fine paper 
carries a choice selection of 
nationally known feature 
writers and leading comics. 


OUTSTANDING WRITERS 


Drew Pearson 


Josephine Lowman 
Bugs Boer 

Robert C. Ruark 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
Hedda Hopper 
Alice Hughes 


THE PROOF is found in 


the fact that the circulation of 


_. Walter Lippman 

) Ed Sullivan 
Joseph ond 
Stewart Alsop 
Henry McLemore 


the Sunday Courier-Express* 
is the largest in the eight 
Western New York counties 
which constitute the Buffalo 
market...and that the morning 
Courier-Express is widely ree- 
ognized as the best key to sales 
to those families with the 
most money to spend. 

* 290,348 ABC Audit, 9 30/50 


COLOR 
for Greater Selling Power 


Full color (two, three or four) 
available weekdays ... black 
plus one color, Sundays. 


BUFFALO ° 
COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Western New York's Only Morning 


end Sunday Newspeper 
REPRESENTATIVES 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


It Gets Results Because It 
X Gets Read Thoroughly 


| Ist five mos., 


| boom that comes when the colored 
| product makes its 


| stances, 


| fect on sales of lard or prepared 


4. In middle income group 
neighborhoods, butter sales appear 
to be affected only slightly. 

5. In lower incame group areas, 
there are indications that col- 
ored margarine has had a notice- 
able effect on butter volume. One 
grocer said: “The bottom just fell 
the hell out of the butter market 
when colored oleo came in.” 


e 6. Many people are buying a 
pound of colored oleo and a pound 
of butter and mixing them. 

7. When colored margarine 
makes its appearance in a market, | 
uncolored oleo becomes a dog with 
lightning speed. The operator of a} 
St. Louis food store declared: | 
“The white stuff? I had to give it 
to the grease man for 6¢ a pound, 
although it cost me 25¢. I couldn't 
even give it to a lady to make soap 
with.” 

Colored Margarine Production 


lst five mos., 1950 120,700,000 lbs 
Ist five mos., 1951 320,700,000 Ibs 


Uncolored Margarine Production 
Ist five mos., 1950 250,600,000 Ibs 
1951 114,500,000 Ibs 
Source—U S. Department of Agriculture 


8. Not all margarine enjoys the 


debut. While 
some of the leading brands may 
enjoy sales gains of 20% to 30%, 
others are unchanged. 

9. Except in a few scattered in- 
grocers do not believe) 
that colored margarine has any ef- 


shortenings. 


Margarine and Butter Prices (Per 


Pound)* 

City Butter Margarine 
New York 76-85¢ 33-43¢ 
Portland 69-75¢ 23-34¢ 
St. Louis 79-90¢ 33-39¢ 
Chicago 73-85¢ 22-39¢ 
Cleveland 73-85¢ 33-35¢ 
Los Angeles 75-84¢ 33-36¢ 
Dallas 80-93¢ 33-37¢ 
San Diego 77-86¢ 33-42¢ 
"Price range in stores visited by AA 


a Many of the food store people 
interviewed by AA insisted that it 
still too early to determine 
what effect colored oleo will have 
on butter.” 

However, in Texas, where col- 
ored has been legal four 
years, a definite pattern has 
evolved. Since oleo is a by-pro- 
duct of cotton—one of Texas’ lead- 
ing industries—eating margarine 
for some time has been a socially 
acceptable procedure. Many 
smaller communities, in fact, don’t 
stock “real butter.” In general 
conversation, incidentally, Tex- 
ans, like many people elsewhere, 
tend to use the term “butter” 
even when they are talking about 
margarine. 

Julian Stag, who conducted the 
interviews with Dallas food store 
operators, reports that the damage 
which oleo might have done to 
butter sales goes back at least 
four years, when colored marga- 
rine became legal. 


“1s 


oleo 


e “Most managers here,” he said, 
“believe that most of the butter 
sold is used only as a spread for 
bread, rarely in cooking. Of) 
course,” he adds, “oleo does duty 
as ‘butter’ on the table of most 
Texas homes and as ‘butter’ in! 
cooking, etc.” 

One store manager told him that 
“there will always be those cus- 
tomers who will not or cannot use | 
oleomargarine, whether it is col- 
ored or not. The percentage of 
such customers seems to remain 
constant and keeps the butter 
market fairly steady, though far 


smaller in volume than oleo 
sales.” 
Seven of the ten Dallas food 


stores reported that sales of oleo 


| margarine sales pick up in the fall 


| shortening, 


increased very slightly in the past! 
year, one reported sales were off 
and two reported “no change’. In 
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10-Year Butter and Margarine Consumption 


Per Capita Consumption* 
(Pounds per Year) 


Consumption in Pounds* 


the same ten markets, two said Year Butter Margarine Butter Margarine, 
sales W ive sai hey | 1941 16.0 27 2,115,000 .000,000 
butter sales were up, five said the; 44  $ byt yoyo ery sy 74 
were steady and three reported 1943 118 39 1.525 000.000 1/000. 
sli “li 5 1944 119 3.8 1,415,000,000 497,000,000 
slight declines. | 1945 10.9 a0 1/415,000.000 525,000,000 
1946 10.5 3.8 ons 000 poo aan 
~ as >twee p sit- | 1947 11.2 5.0 605,000 713, Y 
a. The contrast between the sit 24 as 27 + can aee nyo 
uation in Dallas, where colored 1949 10.5 5.7 1,555.000.000 851,000,000 
1950 0 6. 1,635,000,000 917,000,000 


oleo has long been legal, and New 
York, where colored margarine 
still is outlawed, was well defined. 

Butter in New York appears to 
outsell margarine by two to one. 
New York merchants interviewed 
by AA’s James O’Gara did not 
agree, however, on whether to- 
tal margarine sales were headed 
upward or downward. Half said 
they were “better” than ever and 
half said that oleo sales were the 
“same” or were “slow.” However, 
most of the latter explained that 


and winter. 

When asked about butter sales, 
the opinions were divided in much 
the same manner. The main im- 
pression gleaned from the inter- 
views in New York was that mer- 
chants professed “an amazing ig- 
norance of sales levels last week 
or last month.” 

It was evident that there 
not been enough change in the 
relative standings of butter and 
uncolored margarine in the New 
York market to whet their interest 
or cause concern. Even though 
oleo is from 39¢ to 48¢ lower in 
price per pound than butter, no 
one seems to expect the current 
buying pattern to change sud- 
denly. 


has 


e Between the two relatively 
stable situations in New York and 
Dallas, however, AA _ reporters 
found a wide range of opinion re- 
garding the effect of colored oleo 


on butter. 

Phil Seitz reported from Los 
Angeles that “the advent of col- 
ored margarine here had little ef- 
fect on the sale of either marga- 
rine or butter. The first promo- 
tional splashes for colored marga- 
rine did result in substantial in- 
creases in the sale of margarine 
and some dip in butter sales. 

“However,” he continued, “after 
two or three months, sales dropped 
back to a level which might be 
slightly higher than before. All 
markets checked agreed that sales 
of both margarine and butter tend 
to go along at a very even level 
Day in and day out, the same peo- 
ple buy butter and the same peo- 
ple buy margarine. Colored mar- 
garine has had no effect whatso- 
ever on the price of butter.” 

Only two of the ten merchants, 
incidentally, carried uncolored 
margarine and only one thought 
that some people might use it in 
place of lard or shortening. 


a From Cleveland, Noel Wical re- 
ported that oleo and butter both 
were up slightly in suburban 
stores, both were off in lower mid- 
dle class neighborhoods and oleo 
was up a bit more than butter in 
still other neighborhood chains. 

In Cleveland, where colored oleo 
has been legal since December, 
1949, there appears to be a sizable 
amount of half-and-half buying 
and mixing of butter and marga- 


| rine. 


Cleveland food store managers, 
incidentally, seemed to feel that 
high prices were slowing sales of 
rather than competi- 
tion from margarine. 


@ In Chicago, AA found that both 


| chain and independent food stores 


in upper middle income areas had 
not noticed any decline in butter 
sales nor any appreciable increase 
in margarine sales since the yel- 
low product became legal. 

In lower income areas, however, 
butter sales have been “shot to 
hell,” as one supermarket operator ' 


10.8 
*Source—U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Figures include civilian consumption only. Military 


purchases not included 


put it. His store had experienced 
a 20%-30% deciine in butter 
sales and a corresponding rise in 
margarine sales. 

Others said that they had had 
similar experiences with declining 
butter volume, but none was quite 
so serious. 

Smaller stores in middle class 
areas, where the owners know 
customers intimately, reported a 
wide variety of experiences with 
colored oleo. 


@ One gray-haired lady told AA: 
“I had one of my oldest customers 
come by one day real enthusiastic 
about trying colored margarine. 
But you know, he’s not bought 
anything but butter since and I 
haven't had the heart to ask him 
about it.” 

Another said: “I sell a little 
margarine now-—never used to 
But I'm still selling as much butter 
as ever. Now and then a customer 
will buy a pound of each to mix 
them, or buy two pounds of oleo 
and a pound of butter.” 

Still another: “You know, just 
yesterday I ran out of butter. We 
had our normal stock here, but 
everybody seemed to be baking or 
something. But even though we 
had plenty of colored margarine, 
we couldn't sell any. They wanted 
butter and walked down the 
street to get it. Incidentally,” he 
confided, “the margarine package 
looks so much like butter that I 
sold a quarter pound of butter for 
margarine last week.” 
ein Washington, 


Stan Cohen 


found that the sale of margarine | 


is up a bit from last year but that 
butter sales have not declined 
White margarine disappeared from 
the market when yellow oleo came 
in last summer. 

Prices are up a bit from last 
year, although margarine off 
about 6¢ since January and butter 
s off about 3¢-4¢. The drop in the 
price of butter is attributed to the 
break in the. margarine price by 
chain store people. In the past 
three months, however, prices have 
been relatively stable. 

For an eye-witness report of 
what happens in a market when 
‘olored margarine enters, AA 
turned to Portland, Ore. On Aug 
2, colored margarine became legal. 

During the 90 days prior to that 
date, merchants had steadily re- 
duced their stocks of uncolored 
oleo. As a result, after 15 days, it 
was almost impossible to find the 
uncolored product on the market 
Grocers either were giving it away 
or distributors were picking it up. 


is 


@ Margarine manufacturers went 
all-out in announcing the new 
products. Newspapers used more 
than a month’s normal supply of 
yellow ink and plastered the pages 
with “oleo yellow” and “Allsweet 
yellow” inks. 

Butter sales fell off sharply dur- 
ing the first two weeks as consum- 
ers busily purchased various 
brands of colored oleo and com- 
pared notes on them. By the end 
of the second week, however, but- 
ter sales were climbing back to 
normal and most grocers felt that 
it was just a matter of time before 
volume approached “normal,” or 
at least came close to it. 


e The Portland situation was com- 
plicated slightly, however, by the 
fact that there has been a 14% 
decrease in production of butter- 


fat in Oregon this year, and dairy- 
men are selling whole milk to 
avoid the extra work involved in 
making butter. 

The manager of one grocery 
chain store told Florence Millsaps 
that “we have found that marga- 
rine will not wholly replace butter, 
regardless of price, on the house- 
wife’s shopping list.” He was con- 
vinced that a large proportion of 
his customers who use margarine 
in place of butter for cooking still 
use butter for toast, sweet corn, 
pancakes, ete. “Butter,” he pro- 
nounced, “will hold its own.” 

She concluded that “the consen- 
sus seems to be that stores will 
sell more margarine than butter 

as they have been doing for the 
last few years, chiefly due to price 

but butter will continue as a 
table spread and to some extent as 
a seasoning in quite a substantial 
number of homes.” 


@ Frances Rowland found that 
colored margarine sales in St. 
Louis have been increasing stead- 
ily during the past year. Net gain 
for the year ranged from 20% to 
100%, with 25% about the aver- 
age. 

St. Louis stores have been sell- 
ing quartered, yellow oleo for more 
than a year, although some of 
them climbed on the bandwagon 
belatedly because of the high li- 
|cense fee required to carry the 
product. 

She reported that “not one of 
the managers questioned felt that 
butter prices had been reduced as 


|a result of the dropping market... 


none of the market managers felt 
that lard or shortening sales were 
affected by the margarine market 


and...not a single store carried 
the uncolored margarine.” 
e One of the respondents de- 


clared that “as tight as money is 
today, the less expensive marga- 
rine is bound to sell better than 
butter, but those who want and 
can afford butter will buy it re- 


Curtiss-Wright V. P. 


Thomas C. Coyne has been appointed 
vice president in charge of scheduling, 
planning and production control of 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Wood- 
Ridge, N. He is one of 365,024 
daily Wall Street Journal readers from 
coast-to-coast. To reach men who are 
stepping up in business, advertise in 
America’s Only National Business 
Daily. (ADVERTISEMENT) 
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OPENER—Kraft Foods Co., via Needham, 

Lovis & Brorby, ran this yellow-and-black 

page in the Philadelphia News Aug. 27. 

It used fleets of taxis in five cities to 

bring Parkay to grocers Aug. 24, when 

colored margarine was legalized in 
Pennsylvania. 


gardless of cost.” 
Another observed: 

people have had things their way 

for a long time. Either prices will 


“The butter 


margarine increase has been great 
because it has been a competitive 
football here for three or four 
months.” 


@ In all of the cities checked, there 
was an important differential be- 
tween the margarine and the but- 
ter prices, as shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

However, it was pointed out, 
this differential is not yet wide 
enough to discourage the people 
who prefer butter and for one 
reason or other do not care to use 
oleo. 

Butter prices still are relatively 
low—the early summer “flush” 
has brought the usual seasonal 


| flood of dairy products to market. 


There were indications, however, 
that when the butter price goes 


;up (or if the price spread should 


be widened) butter may lose more 
of its partisans. 


@ Moreover, there were indica- 
tions that younger housewives are 
more willing to accept margarine 
than were their mothers. If either 
of these factors should be oper- 
| ative over any period of time, but- 


| ter eventually may suffer. 
have to come down or the dairy | 
industry will have to do an inten-|ers heard food store men insist |} 


But, time and again, AA report- 


These Are Your 7Y Markets 


Comprising 60°/, of the Population, and 62°, of 


Right Combination 
of Radio, TV Is 
Sales Key: Nielsen 


Cuicaco, Aug. 29—“Abandon- 
ment of radio in favor of TV is a 
|most hazardous venture at this 
time,” according to A. C. Nielsen, 
| president of the A. C. Nielsen Co. 
Writing in the September-Octo- 


sive butter promotion if they ex-| that there will always be a market | ber issue of the “Nielsen Research- 


pect butter to compete with mar- 
garine.” 
And another 


commented: “A 


for butter—that nothing would 
ever completely take its place. As 
| a Chicago merchant put it: 


“Listen, | 


| er,” Mr. Nielsen contends that “TV 
and radio are usually more com- 
plementary than competitive, i.e., 


few of the older cooks still hold| fella, there are some people who| they reach largely different mar- 
out for the lard, but all the young-| like butter, see? And as long as | kets. 


er women seem to like the short- 
ening.” (In other cases, comments 
suggested that the “younger cooks” 
were willing to buy margarine, 
while their mothers wouldn't hear 
of it.) 


@ Charles Wood found that San 
Diego was one of those areas 
where both butter and margarine 
sales were up—aithough marga- 
rine volume was up a great deal 
more. 

One chain store manager told 
him that “people are using more 
margarine in addition to the butter 
they were buying, and of course 
our population increase brought 
on by the huge increase in em- 
ployment in aircraft and the Na- 
val Station and North Island Na- 
val Air Station have increased vol- 
ume.” 

Another felt that “a lot of the 
gain has been picked up through 
cheap margarines—2l¢ and 23¢ a 
pound—which are being used in 
preference to other shortenings. 
However, people are using more 
of everything. Butter sales have 
remained steady, but they havent 
enjoyed the gain that nearly ev- 
ery other item has.” 

The manager of another chain 
store said that “margarine sales 
have gained steadily over the last 
year since the tax on the colored 
product was taken off and now it 
is about 25% more than the vol- 
ume prior to July 1, 1950. The 


they’ve got the green stuff in their 
pocket they're gonna buy it, see?” 


Two ABC Papers Join NBP 
American Paint Journai, St. 
Louis, and National Petroleum 
| News, Cleveland, both members 
,of Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


|have joined National Business 
Publications, Washington, D. C. 


| Publishers of both business papers 

have previously been affiliated 
with NBP through their respec- 
tive Controiled Circulation Audit 
| publications, namely, American 
Paint & Oil Dealer and American 
Painter & Decorator, both pub- 
lished by American Paint Journal 
}Co., and Petroleum Processing, 
| published by National Petroleum 
Publishing Co. 


Gray Elected Goodwill V. P. 
Gordon Gray, formerly assistant 
general manager of Station WIP, 
| Philadelphia, has been elected a 
|v.p. of the Goodwill Stations— 


| WIR, Detroit; WGAR, Cleveland, | 


and KMPC, Los Angeles. Mr. Gray, 
| who recently was put in charge of 
the stations’ eastern sales office, 
next week will open new offices at 
665 5th Ave., New York. Edward 


Petry & Co. continues to represent 


WJR and WGAR, and H-R Rep- 
resentatives retains KMPC. 


Gore Elected Mendte V. P. 


Edward S. Gore, who formerly 
operated an advertising and public 
relations office in Atlantic City, 
has been elected a v.p. of J. Robert 
Mendte Inc., Philadelphia agency. 


“This is clearly revealed,” he 
| says, “by audience duplication an- 
|alyses made for clients who use 
| Nielsen Radio Index and Nielsen 
Television Index services . .. There 
is relatively little duplication be- 
| tween the typical evening TV and 
|radio programs.” 

At the present time, Mr. Nielsen 
declares, “the most profitable pro- 
cedure is to blend these two media 
in the most skillful manner. Here 
is a place,” he asserts, “where big 
profits will be made from now on.” 


8 In his article on what to do 
about television, Mr. Nielsen in- 
sists that ignoring TV can be haz- 
ardous. “Even if you are well sat- 
isfied with your present sales vol- 
j}ume and distribution cost, com- 
placency is generally unsafe, for 
while you stand aloof from TV 
your competitors may learn to use 
it effectively and pre-empt the 
most profitable time and talent— 
thereby lowering their distribu- 
tion costs, increasing their sales, 
reducing their prices and depriv- 
ing you of an important part of 
your sales volume.” 

He strongly urges advertisers 
| whose products are adaptable to 
| television to begin acquiring prac- 
| tical experience in the use of the 
| medium, even if only on a very 
| modest basis. 


| 
e Mr. Nielsen also insists that 
“robbing other media to pay for 
TV is hazardous at this stage—for 
| two reasons: 

“1. The selling power of TV, per 
dollar expended, is still largely un- 
known. The fact that TV is obvi- 
ously a powerful sales tool does 
| not mean that it can sell all types 
of goods economically, or that all 
TV programs will prove profitable. 
Hence, there are serious risks in 
substituting TV for other media 
that have proved their ability to 
sell your goods at a profit. . . 

“2. Serious dislocation of your 
competitive sales position can easi- 
ly result if TV is merely substi- 
tuted for other media. This is il- 
lustrated best by contemplating 
the effect, on your competitive 
sales position, of substituting TV 
for radio (or magazines, newspa- 
pers or other media). 


e “Radio blankets all markets— 
urban and rural, upper and lower 
incomes, etc. Therein lies one of 
its greatest strengths. But TV, at 
this stage, is concentrated very 
heavily in urban areas, it gives 


| details 


grocery and drug store sales 


Chart by A. C. Nielsen Co 
considerably better coverage of | 
upper income families than lower | 
income levels, and its coverage | 
varies widely by geographical sec- 
tions of the country 

“Under these circumstances, a 
shift from radio to TV will in- 
evitably strengthen your urban 
and upper-income sales positions, 
but at the expense of your small- 
town, rural and lower-income 
positions. This may or may not re- 
sult in a net sales gain—depending 
on the relative sales effectiveness 
of the two media (per dollar of 
cost), the relative importance of 
your urban and rural markets and 
many other factors. 

“Among these ‘other factors,’ by | 
far the most vital is the TV poli- 
cy pursued by your competitors.” 


Kroger Plans New 
Spot Radio Drive 


Cincinnati, Aug. 30-—Kroger Co. 
will launch “one of the biggest 
spot campaigns in the history of 
radio,” beginning the week of | 
Sept. 24. | 

The spot campaign will replace 
the “Share the Wealth,” five-times- 
a-week audience participation 
program, which has been directed | 
by Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

The new Kroger spot drive will 
be handled by the Ralph H. Jones 
Co., which also directs Kroger’'s 
TV activities. | 

Kroger is doing its best to keep | 
of the promotion under 
wraps until company admen and | 
its agency people complete a ten- | 
day cross-country whirlwind ex- 
cursion and present details to 25 
Kroger branch offices. 

Indications are, however, that 
the technique of the push will stir 
immediate interest on the part of 
other food chains—and food mar- | 
keters. 


‘Champ’ Bows on ABC-TV Net 

“Hail the Champ,” a _ local) 
KLAC-TV, Los Angeles, show for 
over two years, will be seen on the 
ABC eastern TV network begin- 
ning Sept. 22. The show, which will 
originate in Chicago, will be spon- 
sored by Fred W. Amend Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill, for Chuckles candies 
KLAC-TV will continue its ver- 
sion in Los Angeles. Syndicated 
Television Productions packages 
the program, and Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Chicago, is the Chuckles 
agency. 


Katz Agency Names Two 
Charles G. Crawley, formerly 
general ad manager of the Char- 
lotte News, and Charles D. Fritz, 
previously of Station WWJ-TV, 
Detroit, have joined Katz Agency, 


national advertising representa- 
tive. Mr. Crawley has been as- 
signed to the publication sales 


staff in the New York office; Mr. 
Fritz will join the Katz radio and 
TV sales staff in Detroit. 


CBS-AM Names Murphy 


Walter Murphy, who left the 
press department of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, New York, 
in 1948 to be press chief of Co- 
lumbia Records, will return to the 
CBS Radio Division Sept. 10 as 
magazine manager for press in- 
formation. 


Are you trying to shed some 
detail and looking for a little» 
relief from production worries? 
If so you need Pontiac, we've 
been helping frustrated pro- 
duction departments for 
vears—for 40 years in fact. 
Only Pontiac has six unified 
services, all under one roof, 
and so set up that individually 
or collectively they can give 
you the personal attention 
you deserve. Write or call ; 


and let us tell you more. 
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Pontiac 
Engraving & 
Zlectrotype Co. 


812 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
HA ymarket 1-1000 © Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Developed to help you get 


more volume and a stronger market position 


The Chicago Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise Plan! 


YOU don’t get the distribution and 
volume you want today if you don’t 
demonstrate to retailers that they can 
make more money on your brand 
than they can on a competitor's. Re- 
tailers are not interested in stocking 
and pushing a brand which their cus- 
tomers are not interested in buying. 

Advertising’s job, more than ever, 
is to sell the consumer before she 
goes to the store. It must work to 
build not just a dealer franchise but 
a consumer franchise—enjoyment of 
an important share of the day-to-day 
buying by consumers relatively un- 
disturbed by competition. 

To meet the situation the Chicago 
Tribune has developed a sound pro- 
cedure that can build 4 strong con- 
sumer franchise for your brand. 


Based on a first hand knowledge of 
selling at the retail level, the Trib- 
une plan earns larger store inven- 
tories, better store displays and faster 
turnover. Through it you can cash 
in on the increasing trend towards 
fewer brands per line per store and 
self-service. 

Highly productive in Chicago, the 
plan can be put into operation in 
any market. It will win the support 
of your sales staff and distributive 
organization. Pointed for immediate 
sales volume, it provides a stable 
base for future expansion. 

If your salesmen are finding it 
tough to get retailers to take on or 
to keep your line, here is a way to 
change the situation. It calls for no 
special discounts, deals, premiums, 


or cut prices. It can give you the 
greater volume required by today’s 
higher break-even point. 

Whether you sell big units or a 
convenience product, you will want 
to know more about the consumer- 
franchise plan and how it works. It 
is a method that will interest execu- 
tives who bear the responsibility of 
getting immediate sales and those 
concerned with long-range planning 
to assure continued company growth 
and profit. 

A Tribune representative will be 
glad to tell you how you can use the 
consumer-franchise plan to get 
greater volume and a larger per- 
centage of consumer buying. Ask 
him to call. Do it now while the mat- 
ter is fresh in your mind. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S 


Chicago New York City Detroit San Francisco 
A. W. Dreier E Struhsacker W. E. Bates Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E. 42nd St Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE REPRESENTATIVES: 


GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
1127 Wilshire Blvd. 


MEMBER: FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP AND METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
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